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India tx. Sugar Bounties. 


A GOOD LEAD! 


‘on at Calcutta, March 11th, 1899. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


A somewhat pathetic story is circulating in Europe 
which tersely epitomizes the Russian form of 
Government. It should be taken to heart both 
by feather-headed Radicals, who are at all times prepared to pros- 
trate themselves before an autocrat, as well as by those more level- 
minded people who maintain, without knowing much of Russia, 
that an entente with that country is, in Disraelian language, the true 
diapason of our diplomacy. In the course of a recent conversation 
with one of the leading foreign Ambassadors at St. Petersburg— 
not, by the way, the British Ambassador—the Czar referred to an 
article in the Russian newspaper Novoe Vremya, to which the 
Imperial attention had been particularly called. He recommended 
his visitor to read it, and as the latter was about to withdraw the 
Czar considerately said: “ You may as well take my copy in case 
you have mislaid yours.” The much delighted diplomatist retired 
with his prize and naturally commenced reading the article that 
had so impressed the Emperor. Though a regular reader of the 
Novoe Vremya, the Ambassador was immediately struck by the 
freshness of this particular article, so on returning home he turned 
up his own copy of the paper, and was not a little astonished to 
find that his Novoe Vremya of the same date as the Czar’s 
did not contain this important article. He then realized that this 
enterprising organ of the Russian reactionary Party publishes on 
emergencies two distinct issues—a regular edition for the general 
public and for foreign quotation, and a special edition consisting 
of one copy for the private and particular consumption and mysti- 


A SPECIAL 
EDITION. 
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fication of the Czar. History does not yet relate whether the Am- 
bassador had the hardihood to open the Emperor’s eyes to the 
dirty trick played upon His Imperial innocence. Perhaps we may 
assume that the diplomatist decided in the interests of his own 
country to reserve the Imperial Novoe Vremya as a useful weapon 
in future dealings with Russian Ministers. Bismarck has told us 
that it is even easier to deceive a Czar than a Parliament, but an 
angry Czar is at least as alarming as an angry Parliament. If once 
an enquiry were opened into these and kindred practices there is 
no knowing where it would end. It has been constantly asserted, 
é.g., that it is not considered healthy for the Emperor to read the 
real Times, so he is restricted to a falsified copy. We know that 
Mr. Stead’s organ War Against War, though existing for the sole 
purpose of glorifying the Russian Emperor, has frequently had its 
columns smeared out by the Russian Censor. Truly, His Majesty 
is hardly treated by his servants. 


In Great Britain a generous view has been con- 
SENTIMENT 


Axp Poticy, ‘SiStently taken of the personal motives of the 
Russian Emperor in issuing his Peace Rescript last 

August, and the British Government alone among foreign Govern- 
ments has offered any practical contribution towards the proposed 
arrest of armaments ;* to this there has been no response abroad. 


Russia, on the other hand, is doing what she can in the meantime 
to arrest the Arrest. Englishmen will none the less continue to 
credit the Russian Sovereign with sincerity and good faith, but the 
policy of the Russian Government is marked by the opposite 
qualities. ‘This divergence of personal sentiment and public action 
can only be explained on the supposition that the nominal ruler of 
Russia is altogether in the dark as to the sinister operations of 
his Ministers. He is deceived by lies and forgeries such as that 
detected by the foreign Ambassador, while the reactionary gang— 
consisting of M. Pobyedonostseff (Procurator of the Holy Synod), 
General Kuropatkine (the new War Minister who has been brought 
back from the East to dragoon Finland), M. Governykin (Home 
Secretary), and General Bobrikoff (the Governor-General of Fin- 
land)—have a practically free hand to wipe out the fragments of 
freedom still remaining in the Russian dominions. During the 
past year the Military Party have concentrated their energies upon 
the unhappy people of Finland, whose free institutions and local 

* In introducing the new Naval Estimates, Mr. Goschen, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, announced : “I have now to state on behalf of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment that if other great naval Powers should be prepared to diminish their pro- 
grammes of shipbuilding, we should be prepared on our side to meet such a 
procedure by modifying ours. The difficulties of adjustment are, no doubt, 


immense ; but our desire that the Conference should succeed in lightening the 
tremendous burdens which now weigh down all European nations is sincere.” 
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liberties the Emperor is under most sacred obligations to observe. 
But his Majesty's Ministers have decided that the oaths of succes- 
sive Czars may be ignored. Finland is the only accessible mili- 
tary reservoir which has not yet been exhausted. What is called 
the Russification of Finland primarily aims at the extension of the 
Russian military system to a population of two and half millions 
who have throughout the century been exempted from it by their 
Constitution. Thus it is calculated to add an army corps to the 
Imperial Army. It would be difficult to characterize the cynicism 
of this policy, pursued at such a moment in the face of Europe. 
If its object were to stultify the Peace Rescript and to sterilize the 
Peace Conference it could not have been more happily conceived, and 
we shall be much surprised if the Finnish question is not raised by 
other nations at the Hague. Great Britain cannot be accused of 
any selfish interest in the matter, seeing that the Governor-General 
of Finland is now seeking the Czar’s leave for authority to exile 
anyone he pleases. Already Finlanders are making their way to 
Canada by the hundred, and if this splendid people is driven out 
of Russia by persecution the British Empire will be their chosen 
home. 
An outline of the dates and facts in this perfidious 
A SUGGESTIVE campaign against Finland is highly suggestive. In 
July, 1898, summonses were issued by the Czar, as 
Grand Duke of Finland, convening an Extraordinary Diet to discuss 
an “Army Reform Bill ”—there has not been an Extraordinary Diet 
in Finland since the seventeenth century. Only a month after it 
had been decided to drain the last military reservoir the Emperor of 
Russia issued his famous Peace Rescript, inviting other nations to 
confer with a view to limit war preparations. Two months later 
(October) the new Army Bill was sent to the Senate or Executive 
Council of Finland. The Extraordinary Diet assembled on January 
19th,1899. On February 15th came the Imperial Decree, or coup 
d’état, depriving the Finish Diet of all legislative control over ques- 
tions which the Czar decides to be of Imperial interest. At theend 
of March, on the initiative of General Kuropatkine (War Minister), 
the Czar decided that the Army Bill is such an Imperial question. 
Under this Bill the standing army in Finland, which isa territorial 
army, will be raised from its present size, 5,600 men, to about 36,000, 
while the period of service with the colours is lengthened from three 
to five years. Of this new army of 36,000 men, to be squeezed from a 
population of only two anda half millions, 5,600 will remain in 
Finland as before, while 30,000 will be expatriated to Russian 
garrisons. If cognizant of these series of outrages, all of which have 
been perpetrated in his name, the Czar must be a very different 
man to the Prince of Peace upon whom British and American 
speakers have lavished their eloquence during the past winter. If, 
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on the other hand, the Czar is to be exonerated as a mere cipher in 
the hands of General Kuropatkine, the Chauvinist War Minister, 
what weight attaches to the Peace Rescript? what and where is the 
Russian Government? with whom are foreign nations to deal ? 
On his accession to the throne of his fathers in 1894, the Emperor 
Nicholas II. gave sworn assurances to the Finnish people, every one 
of which is at this moment being violated in order that the war 
strength of Russia may be increased in time for the Peace Confer- 
ence. Here are the terms of the oath of Livadia :— 


‘* As we, through the will of Providence, have come into hereditary possession, 
of the Grand Duchy of Finland, we have hereby desired to confirm and ratify 
the Religion, the Fundamental Laws, the rights and privileges of every class 
in the said Grand Duchy, in ‘particular, and all its inhabitants, high and low, 
in general, which they according to the constitution of this country have enjoyed; 
promising to preserve the same steadfastly and in their full force. Livadia, 
this 6th of November, 1894. (Signed) NICHOLAS.” 


Unless present arrangements are modified during 
the next few days, Germany will supply the comic 
element at the Peace Conference, for she has selec- 
ted as one of her representatives—Count Miinster being the other— 
an avowed and truculent advocate of war. In order that there may 
be no misconception about his views, this gentleman, a very eminent 
jurist, Professor von Stengel, has recently circulated them in a 
pamphlet entitled Der Ewige Friede.* In this inopportune document 
he deprecates all efforts to secure peace as mistaken and mischievous, 
especially for Germans, for if they became convinced that peace 
was a desirable thing they might become averse to war, Germans 
being the only genuine people since they “ adopt ideas in practice 
when they admit them to be true. The French are unlike them 
in this respect, as also are the English, who are always talking of 
humanity, but are in practice often thoroughly inhuman.” After 
this dig at the French and English, the amiable Professor has a 
gird at the Americans, always trom the lofty German standpoint. 
“Had the German Empire after the Peace of Frankfort not worked 
so unceasingly at strengthening its military power, we should quite 
certainly have had a second war with France. On the other hand, 
it is probable that the United States would have reflected before 
beginning the frivolous war with Spain, had the latter been as well 
armed as she ought to have been.” The Germans least of all 
nations should support the fantastic aspirations of the friends of 
peace, for the German nation is only at the beginning. “She must 
both maintain and improve her position, and so needs an army. 
The Americans, intoxicated by success, will strive more and more 
to become the dominant Power, and dictate the law to Europe. In 
any contest between America and Europe shall the German Empire 


A PEACE 
DELEGATE. 


* We have borrowed the translated passages from The Westminster Gazette 
of April 21st. 
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stand peacefully on one side and bow humbly before America ? 
Certainly not!” Professor von Stengel is uncertain whether it is more 
madness or crime to preach perpetual peace to the German nation 
“ Rather is it our duty to do everything to preserve and strengthen 
the delight in arms which has distinguished our race since it. 
appeared in history.” Until the Czar’s Rescript appeared, the 
Professor consoled himself with the reflection that the efforts of the 
friends of peace were merely ridiculous. “ Now, however, that. 
the autocrat of all the Russians, to the great astonishment of the 
whole civilized world, has come forward as the representative of 
this idea, the entire question has, at all events at first sight, 
assumed another appearance.” He describes the Rescript as a 
“somewhat bombastically composed document,” and devotes the 
rest of his pamphlet to an elaborate and exhaustive defence of 
war, on religious, artistic, scientific, commercial, and all other 
grounds. It is not stated whether this grim joke was perpetrated 
before or after the writer was appointed a Peace delegate, but that 
does nor detract from the pungency of his position. 


The Peace Conference has been preceded by a 

A DIPLOMATIC diplomatic struggle of no ordinary intensity, both 
sides putting forth all their resources and enlisting 

all their allies. The victory of the winner, the Italian Government, 
has been, so far, complete, while the defeat of the loser, the Pope, 
has been correspondingly crushing. The reader will be able to 
gather the nature and issues of the conflict from the paper (“ The 
Belligerent Papacy”) contributed to this number by Mr. Stillman,, 
who was for many years Times correspondent in Rome, and knows 
more of the inside of Italian affairs than any other Englishman, 
We can therefore treat the matter here with the utmost brevity. In 
pursuance of its sleepless campaign aguinst the Government of 
Italy, the Vatican—which now consists of an aged Pope run by a 
handful of political intriguers—sought to be represented at the Peace- 
Conference in order, as Italian Ministers well knew, to raise the 
question of the Temporal Power. Italy very wisely resolved to resist 
this manceuvre at all costs. She defined her attitude from the 
outset, and throughout the struggle, which lasted several weeks, 
unflinchingly adhered to her determination to withdraw from the 
Conference if her enemy were admitted. As the original invitation 
was only issued to territorial sovereigns with accredited representa- 
tives at the Czar’s Court, the Italians had a strong prima facie 
case. That the Vatican was not moved by spiritual motives in seek- 
ing to pose as a political Power is shown by the fact that its claim 
was backed, not by the great Catholic communities, but by the 
French and Russian Governments! neither of which recognizes. 
the spiritual authority of the Pope, though both are prepared. 
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to use him as a weapon against the Triple Alliance. French 
and Russian diplomacy worked hand in hand in Rome, and 
employed both menace and cajolery to get King Humbert and his 
statesmen to yield—the bribes finally taking the extravagant form 
of promises of support in distant parts of the world, to which Italy 
replied, “ My shirt is nearer to me than my coat.” The Unholy 
Alliance was only routed when the Russian Government realized 
that if pressed any further the Papal claim would wreck the 
Conference. At the time of writing the Vatican has not yet 
abandoned all hope of getting to the Hague. If it succeeds it will 
be upon terms imposed by the Quirinal. 


Thanks to the Figaro we have been able during 
the past month to follow in a measure the Dreyfus 
Revision Enquiry as conducted by the Criminal 
Chamber of the Court of Cassation. It has been a curious pro- 
cess this taking of evidence within closed doors in the absence of 
the prisoner and practically without cross-examination. Yet such 
apparently is the orthodox practice of the Supreme Court of 
Criminal Appeal in France. Not business-like, we venture to say, 
for thereby whole tracts of the subject are left in obscurity, true 
testimony and false are placed on a level, mistatements are made 
and remain uncorrected, and witnesses are suffered to depose with 
effrontery when a few searching questions would reduce them to 
confusion and deprive them of credit. But, at all events, under 
the light of this published evidence M. de Beaurepaire’s accu- 
sation that the military witnesses were harshly treated, and that 
the Criminal Chamber showed Dreyfusard proclivities, as likewise 
M. Dupuy’s plea for his Loi de dessaisissement (withdrawing 
the case from the proper tribunal), appear more astonishing than 
ever. Still, imperfect as the enquiry has been, its general 
result has been clear, simply because from the facts of the case 
it was evitable. Nothing has been brought home against Dreyfus, 
nothing even shown to point suspicion towards him. On the 
other hand, the bad faith of the War Office throughout and 
their mean criminal practices, worthy only of the Long Firm—these 
are manifest though yet only half probed. It is safe to say that any- 
where out of France the case could not live for an hour; steps 
would be taken for the immediate liberation of Dreyfus and 
Picquart, and a good many of the witnesses would find themselves 
in custody, some for contempt of court in refusing to answer, 
others to be prosecuted for perjury and conspiracy against justice. 
In France, however, it is otherwise. Still, we were scarcely pre- 
pared for the rumour that the Government are pressing the Court 
to dispense with supplementary enquiry, and to deliver their 
decision before interpellations come to be heard in the Chamber; 


REVISION OF THE 
DrReEYFUuUs CASE. 
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and that the majority of the Court, acquiescing themselves and 
forcing acquiescence upon their colleagues, mean to reject revision 
on the ground that there is no “ new fact ” to justify it. 


Tur “New 0-day we do not intend to discuss technical 
Facts” FORTHE points as to what constitutes a “new fact,” or 
atari whether the Court are at liberty to entertain any 
“new fact” which is established to their satisfaction, other than 
the two specified in the letter of the Garde des Sceaux (Home 
Secretary) applying for revision. Nor will we much trouble our 
readers about the two “new facts” so specified. With regard to 
the handwriting of the bordereau, let M. Cavaignac, if it so please 
him, argue that after all there is not so much difference, so far as 
the guilt of Dreyfus is concerned, between the expertise of 1894 
and that of 1897, the one ascribing it to Dreyfus, the other to 
Esterhazy, the latter being a décalque or tracing. And as to the 
Faux Henry, we are content to quote from the same representa- 
tive of the War Office without venturing to interpret him :— 

‘* Est-on en droit de dire, parceque le colonel Henry a commis son crime, que tout 
est suspect? . . Il a été amené par une perversion morale a créer un papier 
qui pit établir 4 lui seul la culpabilité de Dreyfus. Est-on en droit de conclure 
de ld, qu’il a commis un faux, soit pour faire peser le crime sur un officier dé- 
terminé, soit—dans une thése que j’ai indiquée—pour tirer le ministre de la 
guerre de la situation ot il se trouvait, lorsqu’il eut la certitude qu’un acte de 


trahison avait été commis sans que le coupable en fut désigné, en faisant peser 
le crime sur un innocent?” 


General Zurlinden, however, should have known better than to 
attempt to persuade the judges to consider the Fauw Henry as 
immaterial, on the ground that at Dreyfus’ Court-Martial Henry 
had only been a formal witness. For, as the judges are aware, 
Henry had got himself recalled as a witness, and then, after com- 
municating to the Court the information received from an agent 
that there was a traitor in the second bureau, added on his own 
account, with dramatic emphasis, and pointing to Dreyfus, “et 
le trattre, le voild.” But on these questions relating to the “ new 
facts” and their application we await the decision of the Court. 
Apart from their consequences, they are not the questions which 
interest the public. We prefer to take our stand on the proof that 
Dreyfus was condemned illegally and unjustly. 


His condemnation was illegal because documents 
CONDEMNATION were communicated to his judges behind his back. 
OF DREYFUS er ; . 

ILLEGAL. Such communication would alone invalidate the 

sentence and be a punishable offence on the part 

of those guilty of it. Zurlinden closed his evidence with a 
peroration after this fashion :— 

‘*T desire to affirm that this army, which ail this time has been so much abused, 

joins with the whole country in demanding complete light—que la lumiére soit 


faite compléetement—now that the Court of Cassation is seised of the affaire 
Dreyfus.” 
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The question at issue was simple enough. Were documents 
secretly communicated to the judges? Aye or Nay. A question, 
one would say, for the War Office, who were responsible for the 
conduct of the Court-Martial. Let us see then what light is thrown 
upon it by Zurlinden and his predecessors, the Ministers of that 
office, each in his day presumably master in his own house. 
Mercier, the War Minister at the date of the Court-Martial of 1894, 
declines to answer the President of the Court, and politely bids him 
mind his own business, the secret communication of documents not 
having been one of the matters which the Garde des Sceaux had 
submitted to the Court. Billot, his successor, says : “ I have never 
been able to enquire into this subject,” from which we infer that it 
was without enquiry that in 1896 and 1897 he over and over again 
officially assured the Chamber that Dreyfus had been legally con- 
demned, the prescribed military procedure having been duly 
observed. Cavaignac: “I have never at any time directed my 
enquiry to this side of the matter.” Too much absorbed, no doubt, 
in seeking his prewve absolue of Dreyfus’ guilt in the Henry forgery. 
Finally, Zurlinden himself, with a gleam of humour: “I have 
never been able to learn anything, notwithstanding my researches 
at the War Office. I know not whether the rumour of communica- 
tion is well-founded or whether, on the contrary, it is a mere 
legend.” Well, we know that the communication had not been 
registered at the War Office, but were scarcely prepared to hear 
that there was no one there who knew anything about it, or, who 
knowing, could not be trusted to tell the truth. Boisdeffre and 
Gonse, the Chief and Assistant Chief of the Staff, of course follow 
suit. The Court was without the benefit of the evidence of the 
judges who served on the Court-Martial; it had not summoned any 
of them—which may seem strange to M. de Beaurepaire as, indeed, 
it does to ourselves. One of them, Captain Freystaetter, is under- 
stood to have been anxious to come. But either his heart has 
failed him or pressure from above has been too strong. He 
may yet make his appearance. Happily the matter is not left 
here. Apart from other disclosures—as that of the late President, 
M. Faure, to Dr. Gibert—there is the evidence of M. Casimir- 
Perier, the then (1894) President of the Republic, that Mercier, 
the Minister of War, informed him at the time that the judges 
‘had been shown the document “Ce canaille de D,’ which we now 
know was in the secret dossier, but not in the indictment. Only 
Mercier did not give the President to understand that the document 
had been shown to the judges alone, and had been withheld from 
the defence. Then Picquart, who was in a position to know, swears 
to the communication being accepted as a fact by the several 
officers concerned. He himself spoke of it at the time to Mercier 
and Boisdeffre, and afterwards both to them and others. His pre- 
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decessor, Sandherr, in handing over the office, gave him instructions 
where to find the secret dossier shown to the Judges, and in 1896 
Picquart, having asked the archivist Gribelin for it, accordingly 
obtained it, studied it, and now describes one by one the four 
documents which it then contained, together with du Paty de 
Clam’s commentary which accompanied them, and was used to 
mislead the Judges. This commentary is no longer in the War 
Office. De Boisdeffre explains why. It had been prepared by 
Mercier’s order, and therefore was looked upon as Mercier’s private 
property. Mercier directed the original to be destroyed, and sub- 
sequently de Boisdeftre “ restored” to him a copy which had sur- 
vived in the office. De Boisdeffre himself, we know, was under the 


belief in 1896 that it had been arranged in 1894 for the whole of 
the secret dossier to be burnt ! 


. Another point affecting the whole procedure is 
ATE OF 


Borpereav this: The War Office of course knew the date 
FALSIFIED BY when the bordereaw came into their hands, and no 
one else knew it; and it was the War Office who 

prosecuted Dreyfus in 1894 and made-believe to prosecute Ester- 
hazy in 1897. In both these trials the date of the receipt of the 
hordereaw was taken to be the month of April or May in 1894, 
and on this basis the prosecution and defence alike proceeded. So 


WAR OFFICE. 


Esterhazy was enabled triumphantly to reply, “Manceuvres? I 
was not at the manceuvres till June; how, then, should I have re- 
ported about them in April?” “Plan of Madagascar? In April, 
1894! I put it to all the officers—is there a single one of them 
who knew the plan of Madagascar at that date?” “Modifications 
relating to troupes de couverture? Comment, moi, petit-major 
i Rouen, aurais-je pu savoir quelque chose en Mai, 1894, 
des modifications qui n'ont été connues que fort longtemps 
apres?” &c. But now the false date having served its turn is 
replaced by the correct one of August, and the upholders of 
Dreyfus’ conviction direct their arguments to show that the docu- 
ments delivered in August must from this date have been im- 
portant secrets of State, and that at that time Dreyfus was in a 
position to deliver them. 


And the condemnation was unjust, because 
CONDEMNATION UN- Dreyfus was innocent. There is not, there never 
Just. DREYFUS ° : 8 

INNOCENT. has been, any evidence against him, if we except 

opinions of experts as to the handwriting of the 

bordereau. And from this source all difficulty has ceased since 

the discovery of Esterhazy and his handwriting. The original 

majority against Dreyfus of three experts to two has now dis- 

appeared by the retractation of one of them, M. Charavay, and at 

the present time there is a whole cloud of fresh experts to testify 
VOL. XXXII. 25 
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that the handwriting of the bordereau is not that of Dreyfus, and 
not a single one who will say that it is. The recent dossier, as 

clandestinely submitted to the Judges, contains nothing to 
incriminate Dreyfus, or that would even have been thought to do 
so, but for du Paty de Clam’s misleading commentary. The pieces 
subsequently added to this dossier, so far as they have come to 
light, are forgeries, or irrelevant, or favourable. Dreyfus never 
contessed : the so-called confessions, as soon as they are looked at, 
vanish into thin air. It is true that before the Criminal Chamber 
General Roget held for the War Office a brief of monstrous size, 
but it contained nothing new, only interminable argutnentations 
strained, futile and sophistical, upon facts already known. And if 
Dreyfus was not innocent, if the War Office were convinced that 
he was guilty and had been justly condemned, why the long series 
of these forgeries and fabrications against him? Why the faur 
Henry? Why the infamous collusion of the Staff in the mock 
Court-Martial of Esterhazy ? Why the more infamous persecution 
of Picquart’? But if there is no evidence against Dreyfus, it 
false evidence had to be manufactured against him, there is 
overwhelming evidence to show that the real traitor was not 
Dreyfus, but Esterhazy. }We may put aside Esterhazy’s own 
admissions that he wrote the bordereau—admissions made in 
France to the representative of the Figaro, and in London to 
the representative of the Observer, but now repudiated and 
denied. But Esterhazy’s own account of himself to the President 
of the Court of Cassation—his own account in writing—is that 
in 1893 and 1894 he was employed by his superiors to correspond 
as a seeming traitor with Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, the German 
military attaché for the purpose of bartering worthless documents 
in exchange for important ones. To Esterhazy was addressed by 
name the petit-bleu which had come from Schwarzkoppen’s waste- 
paper basket. Esterhazy’s case, when he was tried at his 
Court-Martial, was that the bordereau, which was on its way to 
Schwarzkoppen’s hands, was his own writing, only a décalque. 
And Henry in his paroxysm of agitation, when caught out by M 
Bertulus in treasonable collusion with Esterhazy and asked point- 
blank whether Esterhazy was not the author of the bordereau 
could only answer: “ N’insistez pas! n’insistez pas! Avant tout 
Vhonneur del Armée!” 


These, however, are recent revelations. But take 

PROOFS IN THE the evidence of M. Paléologue of the French Foreign 
FRENCH FOREIGN ‘ : 

OFFICE. Office, who, we are glad to see, played an honour- 

able part in this story. Immediately after the 

arrest of Dreytus was made known—viz., on 2nd November, 1894— 


the French Foreign Office contrived to intercept a telegram on its 
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way from the Italian Embassy in Paris to the Italian Government 
at Rome reporting that Dreyfus had been arrested for treason, but 
that neither Colonel Panizzardi, the Italian military attaché, nor 
his German colleague (Schwarzkoppen) knew anything about the 
accused ; and asking whether perchance the Italian Government 
at home had been dealing with Dreyfus through another 
agency—if not the Italian Ambassador should give a démenti. 
This telegram was at once communicated to the French War 
Office. Here, then, was a genuine piece of evidence, not open 
to suspicion, exculpatory of Dreyfus, known to the French 
Government and to no one else. The Minister of War, Mercier, 
ordered that it should not be placed with the dossier on 
which Dreyfus was about to be tried; in other words, ordered it 
to be suppressed, and neither Dreyfus nor the Court ever knew of 
it. Moreover, afterwards, when his conviction was called in question, 
the copy of the telegram had “got lost” in the War Office, and in its 
stead a falsified version of it—falsified so as to incriminate Dreyfus 
—was placed by General Gonse in the dossier for future use. Need- 
less to say, the evidence of Colonel Panizzardi’s telegram has since 
been abundantly confirmed by proof from various sources. The 
French Foreign Office has recently had communicated to them by 
the Italian Government a copy of the letter which was despatched 
by the Italian Embassy to Rome contemporaneously with this tele- 
gram of 2nd November, and which was to the same effect, only 
more explicit; also a copy of the reply from Headquarters at 
Rome to the Italian Embassy at Paris, stating that no one 
connected with them had ever had dealings with Dreyfus. 
The Italian Government has more than once pressed on the 
French authorities that Panizzardi should be summoned as 
a witness) The German Government likewise have denied 
to the French Government having ever had relations, direct 
or indirect, with Dreyfus, and have communicated to them a 
similar denial from Schwarzkoppen on his honour ; and the truth 
of this denial has been confirmed to the French Foreign Office by 
one of their own Ministers abroad. Both the German and Italian 
Governments have made to their own Parliaments similar declara- 
tions denying relations with Dreyfus, and both have protested 
against and denounced as a forgery the faux Henry, which pre- 
tended to be a communication between Schwarzkoppen and Paniz- 
zardi relative to Dreyfus. Moreover, Schwarzkoppen did receive 
the documents mentioned in the bordereau, though not from 
Dreyfus, and invites comparison of the handwriting of the bordereau 
with that of a whole file of Esterhazy correspondence preserved at 
Berlin, This is Schwarzkoppen’s own account of the matter to the 
Italian Embassy at Berlin, which forwarded it to Count Tornielli, 
the Italian Ambassador at Paris, who in turn communicated it to 
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M. Trarieux, ex-Minister of Justice, a witness before the Court of 
Cassation. Count Tornielli has also seen a letter from Schwarz- 
koppen expressly stating that Dreyfus was unknown to him, and 
that it was Esterhazy who sent the dordereau; and the Count 
described to M. Trarieux how that on the revelation in the Matin 
of the facsimile of the bordereau, Esterhazy called on Schwarz- 
koppen, and, producing a pistol, threatened to shoot himself unless 
Schwarzkoppen would go and intimidate Madame Dreyfus by 
pretending that he had employed Dreyfus as his agent. The fact 
is, Esterhazy was notorious amongst the military attachés at Paris 
as a man who for a few 1,000-franc notes was willing to get for them 
what information they wanted. So our late military attaché, 
General Talbot (who now commands the British army of occupa- 
tion in Egypt) told General Gallifet, and so the French Foreign 
Office heard last year from their own Ambassador at Rome. 


After all this evidence given to the light of day, 
ae a is it. possible that M. Loew, the President of the 
astrous to Criminal Chamber, and the honest among the 
FRANCE. : ° ° ees ; ‘ 
judges will submit to justice being overridden by 
their political colleagues, and that the Court on some technical or 
other plea will simply reject revision, leaving all as before— 
Dreyfus on the Jle du Diable, Picquart in prison with false 
and monstrous charges hanging over him, and the Staff in 
possession of their posts, there to continue to disgrace and cor- 
rupt the army? If this should come to pass, and if it should 
be acquiesced in, then indeed the crime will be a national 
crime. All will have been committed—all will have made them- 
selves parties to it—Presidents of the Republic, both Chambers 
of the Legislature, the Supreme Court, various subordinate 
tribunals, a whole series of Prine Ministers and Ministers of War, 
Chiefs and Generals and other officers of the army, and, looking at 
their indifference we must add, the people. And what will be the 
consequent abasement of the country? The matter will not die. 
There will be an affaire Dreyfus, and over it there will be unending 
strife—personal, domestic, political: everywhere will be the de- 
pressing sense of shame. At home, honest statesmen will feel 
stricken with impotence to prevent gross public injustice. The 
magistrates throughout the land will know that in high places the 
law is used to screen the guilty and persecute the innocent; and 
officers of the army, seeing their comrades, the innocent Dreyfus 
and the noble Picquart, odiously oppressed, seeing, too, other 
comrades corrupted into becoming tools in the work of this odious 
oppression, will, even if outwardly they show a silent submission as 
in the last few years, assuredly feel in their hearts that the chiefs 
whom they serve, and who would lead them into battle, are mean 
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aiders and abettors in fraud and forgery, if not in treason. And 
abroad, good-bye to the fair name of France and the honour of 


her army. The other nations of Europe will anal how to reckon 
with her, whether in peace or in war. 


ny The Samoan crisis has been aggravated by a serious 
Trousie, disaster. A British and American naval force 
which had been landed to preserve order was 

caught in an ambuscade prepared by the followers of Mataafa and 
suffered a serious loss. Three officers, Lieutenant Freeman, of 
H.M.S. Tawranga, who commanded the combined force, and 
Lieutenant Lansdale and Ensign Monaghan, of the United States 
man-of-war Philadelphia, were left dead on the field, and their 
bodies were afterwards found decapitated. Two British and two 
American sailors were also killed. The Anglo-Americans consisted 
of 214 officers and men and 159 friendlies. The Mataafans were 
800 strong. The landing-party defended themselves after the 
fashion of their race—but the friendlies bolted. A Colt automatie 
gun became unfortunately jammed, and there was nothing to do 
‘but to retreat to the beach. The object of the landing party 
had been to suppress an insurrection got up by Mataafa, who 
claimed to have been elected king, and who, unfortunately, was 
supported in his pretensions by the German Consul, Herr Rose. 
It is necessary to speak very plainly about this gentleman, because 
the whole Samoan trouble has been created by his conduct. This 
is easily proved by a narration of the circumstances which have 
brought about the present situation. It will be admitted that 
adherence to the terms of the Berlin Treaty is the test of the 
loyalty of the Powers and of their representatives towards each 
other. Each Power claims to be governed by its stipulations. 
Now Mataafa was expressly declared ineligible as king by this 
Treaty, owing to his being extremely out of favour with the 
Germans in consequence of his barbarous treatment of some Ger- 
man soldiers who fell into his hands and whom he decapitated. In 
consequence of this—at the instance of the German Government 
—he was expressly barred from kingship by a clause in the Berlin 
Treaty. Later circumstances rendered Mataafa useful to the 
Germans, and he was taken into their favour, and, in spite of his 
ineligibility, he was adopted by the present German Consul as a 
candidate for the kingship. Nothing can get over this flagrant 
violation of the Berlin Treaty, which was perpetrated by the 
representative of the very Power which had insisted upon 
Mataafa’s exclusion from the throne. It became the duty 
of the Chief Justice at Apia, a functionary appointed by the 
three Powers for the express purpose of interpreting the Berlin 
Treaty, to adjudicate on the rival claims of the candidates for 
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kingship. Chief Justice Chambers, who is an American, sat for 
several days hearing evidence. Ultimately he decided “that 
Mataafa, because of his ineligibility, has not been rightfully elected 
or appointed King of Samoa conformably to the provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty.” He furthermore decided “that Malietoa Tanu, 
being the only candidate for the kingship eligible thereto, whose 
election had been reported to the Chief Justice, is elected King of 
Samoa, and this decision is made in writing conformably to the 
provisions of the Berlin Act.” 


We would fain absolve Germany from the crime 
HERR Rost committed by her fire-brand of a Consul, but facts 
INCITES , : 
Crvm War. have to be related. Herr Rose’s act upon this 
decision of the Supreme Court was to get up a 
civil war. He declared he would not recognize Malietoa Tanu 
as king, or regard the judgment of the Chief Justice as final, not- 
withstanding the section of the Berlin Act which declares that the 
Treaty Powers shall abide by the decision of the Chief Justice. 
Thus encouraged, Mataafa raised the standard of revolt; he com- 
manded the largest force of natives and forthwith seized Apia, 
looted and burnt the greater portion of its houses, and proclaimed 
the establishment of a Provisional Government. He pretended to 
depose the Chief Justice, and appointed a German in his place. 
Admiral Kautz, of the United States Navy, shortly appeared on the 
scene. After careful enquiries and conference with the Consuls, 
he issued a proclamation declaring Mataafa’s Government to be 
illegal under the Berlin Treaty. Herr Rose met this with a counter 
proclamation declaring the Admiral’s to be null and void, and that 
he should continue to recognize Mataafa’s Government. The 
American Admiral said the German proclamation was a personal 
insult. A British and American force was then landed to clear the 
town of the Mataafans, and a bombardment was opened by the 
American and British men-of-war upon their positions. Our losses 
from the ambush have been related above. Previous to this, three 
British bluejackets and one American had been killed in a night 
attack. 
is Dieta 2 delivered by Admiral Kautz to Consul 
ADMIRAL’S Rose was in every way justified. It is the practice 
oe of the Samoan warriors to cut off the heads of 
their enemies when slain. One of the new king’s followers carried 
the head of a Mataafan through the streets of Apia. The British 
officer in command at once went to Malietoa Tanu and 
threatened to shoot any men found taking heads. The king issued 
a proclamation forbidding the practice. The German Consul 
nevertheless wrote to Admiral Kautz asking if two great Christian 
nations approved this inhuman and barbarous practice. The 
Admiral replied that he fully agreed as to the inhumanity of the 
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practice, but must point out that if the German Consul had upheld 
the decree of the Supreme Court in January there would have been 
no bloodshed, and also that though the custom was an old one in 
Samoa, it bad first been made known to the world ten years ago, 
when the beads of some German soldiers were cut off by the bar- 
barous chief, Mataafa, whom the representative of the great 
Christian nation, Germany, was now supporting. 


Our desire to maintain friendly relations with 
 PaE Face ov Germany is such that it was with real regret 
NANIMOUS DE- 3 : 
CISION.” Englishmen learnt that a new quarrel with her 
had suddenly blazed out in the remote Pacifie 
islands, which are under the joint protectorate of the United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain. There was manifested a 
general desire to effect a settlement, and the three Govern- 
ments are evidently inspired with a similar sentiment. The 
German Minister for Foreign Affairs said in his speech in the 
Reichstag :-—‘ We Germans agree in thinking that it would be in 
the highest degree criminal to let war break out between three 
great civilized and Christian nations on account of a group of 
islands in the distant South Seas, inhabited by 30,000 savages, 
among whom there reside scarcely 500 Europeans, and with a total 
trade of hardly 3,000,000 marks.”’ Great as is, however, the desire 
on the part of all three Powers for a friendly settlement, it is 
certain this can only be arrived at upon a clear understanding of 
the circumstances which have produced the present situation. A 
proclaination of “ unanimity of decision” on the part of the Three 
Powers Commission is merely childish, and is only to the advantage 
of the one Power whose representative—the German Consul at 
Samoa—Herr Rose—has caused all the rioting and bloodshed. 
Germany has to be invited first of all to consider her Consul’s 
conduct. If there is to be unanimity based upon his attitude, 
there can only be further strife unless he is repudiated. We have 
given above in as brief a space as possible an account of the cir- 
cumstances which have produced the Samvan trouble, and have 
carefully avoided attributing any nefarious designs to Germany. 
We complain of her agent, and cannot believe that his conducts 
when it is made known, will be upheld by Herr von Biilow. We 
are entitled to make some claim for reparation, considering the 
sacrifice there has been of British and American lives. The least 
we can expect is the disavowal by the German Government of its 
Consul’s remarkable conduct—we are entitled to demand his re- 
call. As for what the lower German Press says—informed by the 
inalignant fictions of a Michael Davitt—we bear with it as we do 
with any tungoid growth which appears on a great tree. It 
damages Germany more than ourselves. 
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The British Government has another opportunity 
__ THR of promoting a settlement of the eternal currency 
GOVERNMENT'S ° ° ° ° : . 
Opportunity. question on international lines. What will it do 
with it? In view of the fiasco of 1897, we should 
be sorry to have to answer such a question. We prefer leaving it 
to the reader. The second and concluding volume of evidence 
taken by the Indian Currency Committee has just been published, 
and the Committee is now engaged upon its report, which is not 
expected to throw any further light upon the subject—the Com- 
mittee being a distinctly inferior body to the eminent experts they 
examined. From the testimony of the latter it is clear that there 
is widespread misgiving as to the wisdom of fastening the gold 
standard round the necks of the Indian people. No two seem 
agreed as to how it is to be done, and all combine to decry the gro- 
tesque scheme put forward by Sir James Westland on behalf of the 
Indian Government. Even the Committee, carefully selected by 
the Secretary of State for India to ratify the chose jugée, have 
already decided to discard the handiwork of that heaven-born 
financier who solemnly proposed to melt down silver rupees as a 
cure for monetary stringency. The departmental idol being 
shattered, light must be sought in other quarters. The impressive 
feature of the Blue Book is the array of authorities in favour of an 
international settlement involving the reopening of the Indian 
mints to silver, provided other nations will consent to a ratio of 
22 to 1, which would ensure a rupee of about Is. 4d. Sir 
Robert Giffen, who is by far the most learned gold monometallist 
in Great Britain, goes much further than this. He declares 
for the immediate and unconditional reopening of the Indian 
mints. That is undoubtedly the wisest policy if the alternative is 
unattainable. The following, however, take the more moderate 
position, and would favour the reopening of the Indian mints if 
the United States and France, or the United States alone, would 
consent to a compromise on the ratio: Lord Northbrook (ex- 
Viceroy of India, monometallist), Lord Aldenham (President of 
the Bimetallic League), Mr. Leonard Courtney (leading political 
economist in the House of Commons, bimetallist), Sir John 
Lubbock (President of the Gold Standard Defence Association), 
Mr. Robert Barclay (President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, bimetallist), Sir Frank Forbes Adams (ex-President of 
the same, monometallist), Lord Rothschild, Mr. Herbert Tritton 
(Managing Director of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.—com- 
monly called “Lombard Street”), and innumerable others, in- 
cluding Mr. Stephen Ralli, the leading Indian merchant, who 
affirmed that “all experienced Indian merchants” were of the 
saine opinion. 
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Although the overwhelming weight of authority 
and experience in this country would be favour- 
able to an international settlement, let us cherish 
no illusions as to the coming report of the Committee. That 
body is notoriously deficient in business knowledge. It is loaded 
up with departmental officials who consider that their amour 
propre is involved in forcing some form of gold standard upon the 
unfortunate people of India. Sir Henry Fowler was appointed 
Chairman simply because he was known to have a closed mind on 
the question, and could be relied upon, as an ex-Secretary of State 
for India, to back up the official policy. The locus standi of this hole- 
and-corner Committee has happily been shattered by the important 
letter which Lord Aldenham has received from Colonel Hay, the 
late American Ambassador in London and present Secretary 
of State (or Foreign Minister), which has been published with 
the writer’s permission. Writing on 25th November, 1898, 
Colonel Hay declares that “neither the President nor a majority 
of my colleagues (i.e, in the Washington Cabinet) have in the 
least changed or modified the views which they held last year 
(during the Wolcott negotiations) in regard to the great desira- 
bility of an international agreement on the subject; they all con- 
sider that it would not be expedient for the Government of the 
United States to reopen the subject at present, in view of 
the character of the answer which was given to the Bimetallic 
Commission by the British Ministry in October of last year. 
They would not be inclined now, any more than they were last 
year, to take any decisive steps without full consultation with 
some at least of the more important Governments on the 
Continent. The question of ratio is one that this Government is 
open to consider.” This candid and eminently reasonable letter 
from the American Secretary of State simply says to Great 
Britain: “We cannot resume negotiations which you broke off, 
but should you care to resume them we are prepared to consider 
the ratio.” The real crux of the question is this:—Would the 
United States consent to reopen her mints to the free coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 22 to 1 of gold if the British Government agreed 
to reopen the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver? Two in- 
telligent nations ought to be able to resolve this question without 
wasting any time over “ negotiations.” 


COLONEL Hay’s 
INTERVENTION. 


It is to be feared that the Budget has been a 

THE Bupcer. dreadful disappointment to the Opposition, who 
had reckoned upon an unmanageable deficit, or, 

failing that, upon such perverseness on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that he would insist upon imposing unpopular 
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taxes. The present heavy income-tax would be raised, and thus 
the classes would be alienated, while a duty on some article of 
general consumption would be imposed and thus the masses 
would be offended. Budget night was fixed for April 13th, and 
was anticipated with no little excitement. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s first duty was to balance his accounts for the past year 
(1898-99), which work out thus: Revenue, £108,336,000 ; expendi- 
ture, £108,150,000; surplus, £186,000. Thus we get a small 
realized surplus. For the coming year the estimates for expendi- 
ture are £112,927,000, or four and a half millions in excess of last 
year. To meet this the Chancellor of the Exchequer had the 
usual choice, 7.e., between increasing the amounts paid into the 
Treasury or decreasing the money paid out, or a judicious mixture 
of both. He has decided to adopt the latter course. He calculates 
that on the present basis of taxation the revenue will automatically 
augment from £108,336,000 to £110,287,000, thus reducing the deficit 
to £2,640,000. He proposes to save £2,000,000 a year by decreasing 
the present extravagant expenditure on the National Debt (against 
which Mr. Hugh Chisholm, the editor of The St. James’s Gazette, 
has protested so cogently for several years) by £2,000,000. In 
order to have a slight margin for contingencies Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach proposes to raise another £870,000 by several increases in 
the Stamp Duties and an addition to the Wine Taxes. We thus 
reach the following results, neatly summarized in The Spectator :— 
Estimated revenue, £110,287,000; further taxation in Stamp 
Duties and Wines, £870,000; total, £111,157,000. Estimated 
expenditure, £110,927,000; estimated surplus, £230,000. Sir 
William Harcourt, whose violence is always in inverse pro- 
portion to the strength of his case, is still storming and raving 
at this Budget as the most wicked that has ever been pre- 
sented to Parliament. What most excites his ire is that the 
Government should decide to cease buying Consols at 112, which 
in twenty years time it will be able to buy at 100. Even had 
there been no deficit the suspension of the Sinking Fund would 
have become imperative, owing to the state of the Consol market. 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s authority has been invoked against Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, but were he alive he would certainly recom- 
mend the step that has been taken. 


Lord Russell, of Killowen, the Lord Chief Justice 

Lorp Russert's of England, who is not usually dismissed as a 
visionary, continues his campaign against the 

corrupt practices which threaten to sap our commercial standards 
with characteristic persistency and power. On April 20th he 
presented a Bill to the House of Lords to suppress “ the pernicious 
practice of illicit secret commissions” in a notable speech crammed 


with information. He recognized that the responsibility rested 
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upon him of establishing that the evil was “ of so grave and serious 
a character as to justify and require a legislative remedy,” and 
that the remedy proposed “ would at all events offer a fair prospect 
of substantially diminishing the evil at which it was aimed.” 
What had induced him to pay particular attention to the matter 
were the experiences he had obtained of the extent of the practice 
in the course of his professional and judicial career. Accordingly 
he had drafted a Bill in conjunction with Sir Edward Fry, who 
would be recognized as one who had rendered distinguished judicial 
services to the country, and who, like a great many others, had 
been impressed by the necessity of doing something to mitigate 
the evil. The report of the special committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce which had recently been published, arrived 
at certain conclusions to the ettect that secret commissions in 
various forms were prevalent to some extent in almost all trades 
and professions ; that in some cases the practice had increased, 
was increasing, and was producing great evil alike to the morals of 
the commercial community and to the profits of honest tradesmen ; 
that bribes in all forms, including secret commissions, owed their 
existence sometimes to the desire of the owner to obtain the 
assistance of the donee, sometimes to the demand expressed or 
implied by the donee that the bribe should be given ; that in the 
first class of cases the bribe was often given unwillingly, as the 
result of the keen competition in trade; and that in the second 
class of cases, in which the recipient extorted the bribe from those 
who had established business relations with his principal, the 
practice was rendered more effective and oppressive by a combina- 
tion between the blackmailers, under which the servant or agent 
who demanded a commission and failed to receive it warned his 
fellows in the same position in the trade against the honest trader. 
It had been proved that engineers received fees or payments 
from builders; that chemists paid doctors commissions of 25 or 
even 50 per cent. on the prices charged for medicines supplied 
by prescriptions to patients ; that doctors handed to the sorrowing 
widow an undertaker’s card and received a percentage of 10 or 20 
per cent. on the funeral charges. Lord Russell narrated a case 
which had come before the Courts, in which a company had been 
formed for the sale, in part, of some kind of medicated wine, and 
in which it was shown that founders’ shares were distributed 
amongst doctors upon the terms that the doctors were to “ puff” 
the wines of the company. 


Lord Russell proceeded to cite a number of in- 

BRIBES. stances which would be startling if they were not 

so familiar. In all probability he himself is a 

constant, though unconscious, victim of the system he deplores. 
He referred to the case of a steward on a large estate who received 
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discounts and commissions; but where is the steward who declines 
them? In another case in which a gunsmith supplied the owner 
of an estate with guns and ammunition, it came to the knowledge 
of the master that his game-keeper had been in the habit of 
receiving considerable bribes in the shape of commission. He 
wrote to the gunmaker and expostulated with him. The gunmaker 
replied that on the terms the owner of the estate suggested he 
must decline to supply him. The explanation he gave was that 
if the servants were not bribed the guns would be represented 
as unsatisfactory and objection would also be made to the 
ammunition. Every Peer who heard the speech must be aware 
that his own gamekeeper has three separate sources of in- 
come: (1) wages paid by his employer; (2) tips paid by the 
guests, who are “placed” accordingly at the big shoot if the 
arrangements are in the keeper's hands; (3) commissions paid 
by gunmakers, &c.. whose goods would otherwise be liable to 
depreciation. ‘The Lord Chief Justice stated that one of the most 
striking experiences of corruption which he had had protessivnally 
was at the Leeds Assizes, where he had to defend an old man who 
had been in business for something like twenty years. The accused 
was charged with entering into a conspiracy with Lord Masham’s 
foreman dyer to defraud Lord Masham by invoicing goods 
which were never delivered, by invoicing inferior goods and 
charging the price of higher class goods, and, occasionally, when 
they sent the best goods by charging an excessive price for 
them. Lord Russell asked his client how he could be a party 
to such transactions, The explanation was that he could not 
help it, that he was driven to it. It began first with small 
commissions, but gradually the screw was turned on. and his trade 
profit would have disappeared altogether if he had not fallen in with 
this arrangement. The speaker also drew attention to the preva- 
lence of bribery in the case of buyers for large houses and co-opera- 
tive companies, as well as in the calico, the publishing, and the 
printing trades. He had a letter from the representative of a large 
firm of dealers in ink, colour, and varnishes, who said a certain news- 
paper in the provinces allowed their machine overseer to order inks, 
with the result that his firm had to pay this man 5s. per drum so as 
to get the orders. When the price fell so as to make that commission 
too heavy the overseer suggested that they should send smaller 
drums as the drums were not weighed on delivery. Another 
machine overseer, who was leaving one place to go to another, 
demanded £2 from his firm, otherwise he would not recommend 
their inks at his new.place. In another case a foreman levied a com- 
mission of 1d. per pound, or about 25 per cent., on the ink supplied 
by the firm. This commission was called “chapel” money, the term 
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having come down from the time of Caxton, who first printed in a 
chapel. According to Lord Russell, there is to this day on the com- 
posing staff in a printing office a member who is known as the 
“father of the chapel.” 


After a searching review of various other forms ot 
commercial corruption Lord Russell referred to 
the pathetic and encouraging element in the scandal, the enslave- 
ment of individuals who desire to be emancipated. “There was 
one thing which struck him very much in this matter, the host of 
letters that had been sent to him, and to others in this connection, 
including Sir Edward Fry, through which there ran a very piteous 
note. Men confessing themselves to have been parties to this very 
practice begged and desired help in the endeavour to be eman- 
cipated from it. They hated the practice and wanted to get rid of 
it, but felt tied hand and foot.” The Lord Chief Justice proposes 
to cope with this gigantic and growing evil by extending existing 
legislation. Lord Randolph Churchill’s Act of 1889 made bribes 
to employés or officials of public bodies a criminal offence to be 
dealt with by severe punishment. Lord Russell desires the Legis- 
lature to remove the limitation which restricts that law merely to 
the case of public bodies. They were dealing with the case of trans- 
actions where the commission was illicit, illegal, and could have been 
recovered from the man who received it, and in respect of which a 
civil action could be brought against the man who paid it. Those 
were the cases in which he sought to make the giving and receiving 
of commissions a criminal act. It must be borne in mind that any- 
one who came under the operation of his Bill, if it became law, 
could relieve himself of all dread of punishment if only he was 
open and above board. For instance, if a servant said to his 
master, “I am getting a commission from the coachbuilder,” or 
from this or that tradesman, and the master consented to it, it was 
well and good, and so in the case of any other commission. The 
vice of this thing was its secrecy. The object of the Bill was to 
check, by making criminal, a large number of inequitable and 
illegal secret payments. Clauses 3 to 8 declared certain specific 
transactions were corrupt unless the contrary was shown. The 
third clause runs thus: “Every valuable consideration given or 
offered to any agent, by any person having business relations with 
the principal of such agent, shall be deemed to have been corruptly 
given or offered unless it be proved (a) that the principal had 
given his consent thereto, or (b) that the valuable consideration 
was not calculated or intended and had no tendency to corrupt the 
agent, by inducing him to do or to leave undone something con- 
trary to his duty or by creating any other undue influence on the 
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mind of the agent.” The pith of this matter was that -the receipt 
of these commissions created a conflict between interest and duty : 
that was the moral basis for this legislation. “ Another clause was 
aimed at the giving of false receipts, which was a favourite method 
fur the payment of commissions. The receipt was given for the full 
amount and apparently no deduction at all was credited to the 
principal, the fact being that it was retained as a bribe by the 
agent. Then came the penal clauses which were matters entirely 
to be dealt with by Parliament, having regard to their view of the 
serious character of the offence.” Lord Russell recognized that 
they could not go much in advance of public opinion, because if 
they did their Act would become, to a large extent, a dead letter 


The Randolph Churchill Act of 1889 confirms the 
theory that people will occasionally abandon a 
vicious habit as soon as it is branded as criminal 
by statute. That measure has admittedly produced a remarkable 
change for the better, without causing many prosecutions, and 
there is no reason why Lord Russell’s Bill should not operate in the 
same manner. He is certainly entitled to argue that it would 
greatly fortify those who are already anxious to resist the blandish- 
ments of blackmailers. That the movement of which the Lord 
Chief Justice has taken the lead commends itself to the business 
community is shown by the attitude of the Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the United Kingdom, of which only three have 
endeavoured to belittle his Bill, viz., those of Swansea, Cardiff, and 
Belfast—places where the payment of illicit commissions is said to 
have become a second nature. Lord Russell closed his lucid and 
forcible speech with an earnest appeal. He confessed to feeling 
strongly on this question, and had been led to speak at length in 
the hope that the House would share his strong interest. “As a 
question of money and as affecting trade it was important, but that 
was not the only view presented to his mind. It was a practice 
that tarnished the character of lawful commerce; it blunted the 
sense of honour of men engaged in it; it was injurious to the 
honest man trying to conduct his business on high and honourable 
principles; and had a corrupting and degrading influence in ways 
he need not formulate or define.” The Lord Chancellor supported 
the Bill in a few words of restrained enthusiasm, and it was forth- 
with read a first time. Lord Russell has already rendered a 
conspicuous service to the community by calling attention to a 
practice so widespread that the hushers-up of scandals cannot 
maintain that he will extend the evil by advertising it. He has 
thrown light on dark places, and has made a good many rascals 
feel uncomfortable. 


A HOPEFUL 
PRECEDENT. 
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The most striking personal episode of the past 
THE DUKE-OF A kg 
Devonsnire’s 'onth was the Duke of Devonshire’s suggestion 
SoLiLoauy. that the time was approaching for his retirement 
from public life—an opinion shared, so far as we can observe, by no 
single section of the public. The Duke of Devonshire is a pillar of 
the British political system. The longer he remains a part of it the 
more essential to its stability he seems to become, though he has 
constantly declared that no politician is indispensable. In replying 
at Presteign on April 15th to the toast of “The Cause of Educa- 
tion,” he recalled the fact that it was nineteen years since his political 
connection with the Radnor boroughs was severed. “The retrospect 
could not but remind him that he had already had a much longer 
political life than fell to the share of most men; and that the 
time must be very nearly approaching, if it had not already 
arrived, when it would be necessary for him to think of 
making room for younger and more active men. It was 
impossible for anyone to indulge in such a retrospect as he was 
able to do that day without being struck by a sense of the great 
and extraordinary confidence which was manifested by the people 
of this country towards their public men; though they had reason 
to believe that their political action was dictated by feelings of 
patriotism and public duty, and not solely by those of ambition 
and self-interest.” This announcement caused astonishment and 
dismay, and the newspapers proceeded to assure the Duke ot 
Devonshire that he was in no sense a veteran but, politically speak- 
ing, “a boy” whose public career had hardly commenced. He 
subsequently explained that he had been merely “soliloquizing,” 
and that no special significance need be attached to his words. As 
to soliloquize is to think out loud when there is supposed to be no 
one listening, the explanation is hardly reassuring. Nor can it be 
forgotten that, as President of the Council, the Duke of Devonshire 
is nominally responsible for the Education Department, which, 
through no fault of his, is becoming the laughing-stock and 
scandal of Parliament and the public. One of these days he will 
“soliloquize”” himself out of the Government, and then his col- 
leagues will see that he had occupied an intolerable position. 


La nl ° 4 
Tux SUPPRESSION rhe House of Commons has evidently come to the 
OF THE conclusion that the Private Member’s day as a 


PRIVATE MEMBER, . . . 
legislator is over; henceforward he must be re- 


garded as a public nuisance, to be suppressed and closured. That 
js, at any rate, the only interpretation that can be put upon its 
attitude towards Mr. Leonard Courtney’s protest against the 
Government’s appropriation of Tuesdays, thus depriving the 
Private Member of his principal opportunity of serving his country 
and distinguishing himself. Mr, Courtney unsuccessfully proposed 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into a system under 
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which the Government is able to shelve Private Members’ Bills 
which have been passed by immense majorities. Mr. Balfour 
pointed out that the only way the Government programme of 
legislation could be carried through was by this appropriation. He 
added that the alternatives before the House of Commons were : 
(1) To curtail the Ministerial programme ; (2) to shorten Members’ 
speeches; (3) to lengthen the Session. As his motion to appro- 
priate the sacred Tuesdays was carried without a division, the 
House presumably prefers the sacrifice of the Private Member to 
the other disagreeable alternatives, against each of which formid- 
able objections are entertained. In the first place, the House of 
Commons has a positive passion for legislation, and every year the 
Government is attacked by sections of its supporters for omitting 
some Bill or Bills from the Queen’s Speech. In the second place, 
Members will not hear of any practical proposals to shorten their 
own speeches, although fully conscious that each other’s are too 
long. Thirdly, as the Session lasts six months, which is believed 
to be the longest Parliamentary Session in the world, as it is cer- 
tainly the most exhausting, it would be cruelty to Ministers to 
lengthen it. Mr. Balfour’s dilemma is therefore unanswerable. So 
long as the Private Member remains enamoured of his eloquence 
he must necessarily be extinguished as a legislator. One reason 
for the cordial unanimity of the House in acceding to Mr. Balfour's 
motion was doubtless the desire to get rid of the threatened 
Woman’s Suffrage debate, which was booked for a Tuesday. It is 
a subject on which many Members have honestly changed their 
minds since the General Election, when they pledged themselves to 
the cause. The decline of this perilous fad is one of the most 
satisfactory signs of the times. With the Private Member it has 
had its day. 


7 The Irish County Council elections have resulted 
ad ame as all but those who were too obstinate to see, pre- 
dicted. The Nationalists have obtained an over- 

whelming victory, and henceforward the county business will be 
transacted by men who are politicians first and administrators 
afterwards. Out of a grand total of 670 elected councillors, only 
114 are Unionists, the remaining 556 being Nationalists. But 
it is even worse than it looks, for out of the 114 successful 
Unionists, 78 were returned in Ulster to 93 Nationalists. Thus 
the Nationalists have a majority in Ulster, while beyond its 
borders there are only 36 Unionists to 463 Nationalists. In 
other words, in the provinces of Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught there is only 1 Unionist to 13 Nationalists. The counties 
of Meath, Cavan, Cork, Clare, Leitrim, and Sligo have not returned 
a single Unionist between them, while ten other counties possess 
only one Unionist apiece. In several cases the success of the 
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Unionist was solely due to the fratricidal feuds of the enemy, while 
some of the victorious Unionists only saved their bacon by advocat- 
ing irrelevant objects dear to the Nationalist heart, such as the 
compulsory sale of land, the demand for a Roman Catholic univer- 
sity, and the revision of the financial relations between Ireland and 
Great Britain. During the debates on the Local Government Bill 
it will be remembered that the Chief Secretary, Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
besought the landlords to come forward and submit themselves to 
popularelection. They have responded to this appeal i in no niggardly 
fashion, with the result that with a few conspicuous exceptions 
—such as Lord Dunraven, Lord Frederick Fitzgerald, Lord 
Monteagle, Lord Duncannon, Lord Castlerosse, the Cone Don, 
Mr. Martin Morris, Mr. Dudley Fortescue, Sir John Carden, and 
General Dunham Massy, who must be regarded as curiosities— 
they have sustained a smashing defeat throughout the south and 
west of Ireland. The only redeeming feature of a débdcle, which 
will still further discourage and disintegrate Irish Unionism, is 
that it manifestly casts the responsibility for the new regemé upon 
the Nationalist Party. This should temper the exultation even of 
so hysterical a partisan as Mr. Michael Davitt. When the County 
Councils have passed their resolutions in favour of Home Rule, 
they will have to come down to county business, which has been 


adinirably transacted hitherto by the Irish gentry. The contrast 
between the two systems may serve as an object-lesson and a 
warning. 


The scientific sensation of the past month was the 

THe MARCOST successful transmission of a Press message across 
the Channel (from The Times Boulogne corre- 

spondent) by the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy. The two 
points between which the experiment was made were South Fore- 
land and Wimreux, a village on the French coast two miles north 
of Boulogne, where a vertical standard wire 150 feet high was set 
up. The distance was thirty-two miles, and it is stated that the 
messages, which were transmitted in the Morse code, were read at the 
receiving point as easily as over wires. It is not unnatural that a 
sanguine scientist, fired by this remarkable success, should declare 
his ability to span the Atlantic, or that a syndicate should have 
been formed to carry out his ideas. Something like a panic has 
consequently ensued among nervous shareholders in the submarine 
cable companies, who depict a gloomy future in which messages 
will leap from point to point for next to nothing, while existing 
cables remain idle or are run at a loss. This anxiety is natural, 
but is it altogether reasonable, seeing that there seems to be no 
privacy in the Marconi system? People do not wish to have their 
private or business affairs hawked about the sky to be read by any- 


one who chooses to set up a receiver. 
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THE COMING CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


Tne South African cauldron begins to bubble once again. The 
crisis which was postponed or superseded by the mad errand known 
as the Jameson Raid is once more upon us. The pretext for attack 
upon an armed nation of excellent shots by a miscellaneous force 
of five or six hundred men was that the foreign immigrants into 
the Transvaal, then numbering sixty thousand, were denied all the 
rights and privileges of self-government by the Boers. To-day, 
the Uitlanders have increased to the number of eighty thousand. 
None of their wrongs have been redressed ; the high-handed pro- 
cedure of the Pretoria Government continues; the Convention of 
1884 is flouted, and their sense of injustice has become almost 
intolerable. Mr. Chamberlain’s prompt and straightforward action 
in 1895 was taken in the midst of difficulties no greater than they 
‘are to-day. When the German Emperor sent a congratulatory 
message to President Kruger, in which he practically recognized 
the independence of the Transvaal over which Great Britain claims 
the suzerainty under the Convention of 1884, he gave a cue to the 
Cromwellian figure at the head of the Government of the South 
African Republic of which he was not slow to*take advantage. 
Mr. Chamberlain announced that the British Government would 
maintain the Convention of 1884 at all costs. The time has now 
come for the British Government either to act decisively in the 
terms of the Colonial Secretary’s declaration or to acquiesce in the 
renunciation of a suzerainty they are unable to define, or unwilling 
to maintain. 

A fresh circumstance brings the grievances of British settlers in 
the ‘Transvaal once more into the arena of practical politics. A 
petition, signed by twenty-one thousand British subjects, has been 
addressed to the Queen. This petition differs from previous docu- 
ments of the kind. It is an original, voluntary, and spontaneous 
demand on the part of middle and working-class Uitlanders with 
families to support and children to educate. The petition was 
not instigated by the millionaires of Park Lane or Johannesburg. 
Tt is original in every sense. None of the old Reform leaders have 
had aught to do with it. Above all, Mr. Rhodes and his entowrage 
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have refrained from intervening in the affair. The time that Mr. 
Rhodes can spare from the affairs of Khodesia and the politics of 
the Cape be devotes to the interests of the projected railway through 
Equatorial Africa. Mr. Rhodes’ intervention in the affairs of the 
Transvaal Uitlanders has not been of a kind that leads them to 
desire its renewal. Mr. Rhodes, moreover, is the cause of the 
racial fire that is now smouldering from Cape Point to the Zambesi, 
from Namaqualand to Beira. Mr. Rhodes has failed as completely 
in his Cape policy as he failed in the Transvaal, and the most con- 
siderate and effective means of helping South Africa still left to him 
is that he should continue to refrain from concerning himself with 
the interests of the eighty thousand Uitlanders who still suffer from 
the effects of his political enterprise. 

The petitioners of April, 1899, are identical with those who, in 
December, 1595, were engaged in a constitutional agitation for the 
remedy of grievances which still await redress. For three years 
they have been silenced. Any movement on their part in the in- 
terval has met with scant sympathy. They are held to be tarred 
with the Rhodesian brush of the Raid. Any inconvenience or 
suffering to which they are exposed is largely attributed in this 
country to the consequences of unsuccessful rebellion. This view 
of the case is scarcely just. In the first place, only ninety-four of 
the Reformers of 1895 were punished for participation in the rising. 
None of those ninety-four Reformers originated the present move- 
ment. The petitioners, whose appeal to their fellow-countrymen 
is now under consideration by the Government, are suffering from 
that class of injury which is the direct cause of every successful 
rebellion which has yet been made by people of our race. The 
chief burden of taxation is thrown upon their shoulders. They are 
refused by their Boer masters any share in its disposal. All repre- 
sentation is denied them. Education of their children is withheld. 
The use of the Boer dialect, or the taal, a barren tongue which has 
not yet bloomed with one literary flower, is enforced ; while the 
English language, which is compulsorily used in the schools of 
yellow men in the Far Kast, is forbidden in the Transvaal after 
children have passed the Third Standard, although the Queen is 


Suzerain. 


The Uitlanders live and move with a stinging sense of humiliating 
inferiority as compared with the Dutch. Pride of race, which is 
perhaps the dominant note of the English character, tells the British 
settlers in the Transvaal that although they are thrust down into a 
position of political serfdom, they are really the superiors of the 


Boers who hold the whip-hand over them. It is not difficult to 
conceive the wounding and bitter sense of wrong experienced by 
men and women of the proudest race on earth. They are of our 
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own blood. They are asking for no privileges that are not theirs 
by right, in some cases by Treaty. If, they say, these rights have 
been whittled away by the carelessness of the English Government, or 
by the demands made on Her Majesty’s Government from political 
complications in other parts of the world, that is not their fault. 
They ask that Great Britain shall protect her subjects in the 
Transvaal from a system of high-handed oppression which has 
grown more severe with the lapse of years and has now become 
intolerable. 

The town of Johannesburg is a death-trap owing to the lack of 
simple sanitary arrangements which the Uitlanders are not per- 
mitted to provide for themselves. The system of State monopolies 
and the fiscal arrangements of the South African Republic press 
hardly upon the British settlers. The Boer population is relieved 
almost entirely from taxation at the expense of those who bear the 
chief burden of maintaining the State. 

In considering this state of things mere destructive criticism is 
futile either as regards the interpretation of the instrument that 
governs the relations between the South African Republic and 
Great Britain, or in reference to the indifference of successive 
British Governments to the troubles of the Uitlanders. The 
question is, What is to be done? Radical difference of opinion 
exists between Her Majesty’s Ministers and Mr. Kruger as to 
the meaning of the Convention of 1884. The former maintain that 
the suzerainty provided in the Convention of 1881 and not abolished 
or named in the Convention of 1884 is in full force to-day. The 
Boer Government, on the other hand, maintain that the 1884 
Convention drops the suzerainty, and that the South African 
Republic is to-day an independent State, subject in no sense and 
under no circumstances either in its domestic or foreign relations 
to the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland. Since the status of 
the British settler in the Transvaal is intimately affected by the 
question of the suzerainty, it seems obvious‘that a definition and a 
clear understanding as to the nature of the suzerainty is requisite 
before any steps can be taken. This definition and understanding 
may be arrived at in one of two ways. Hither a friendly agree- 
ment with Mr. Kruger on the subject may be arranged, or England 
may announce as the Suzerain Power her own definition of its 
meaning, requiring the Government of Pretoria to accept and act 
on that definition. 

The manners and customs of the Foreign Office or State Depart- 
ment at Pretoria have a family likeness to the Tsung-li-Yamen in 
Pekin. Anyone who wants to know what is going on can ascertain 
the facts without much difficulty. Despatches received or sent are 
not kept as inviolable secrets. The consequence is that detailed 
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information about Mr. Chamberlain’s recent policy is known to the 
man in the streets of Pretoria, although the Colonial Office or 
the House of Commons make no sign. It is common knowledge 
that two despatches have been received in Pretoria from Downing 
Street, one dealing with the suzerain question, the other with the 
dynamite concession. Each of these despatches provides a bridge 
over which the Boer Government may retreat from their untenable 
position. With regard to the suzerain despatch the Boer Govern- 
ment is neatly impaled upon the horns of a dilemma. Concisely 
stated, the argument of the Colonial Secretary is as follows :—If the 
Boer Government declines to accept the preamble to the Convention 
of 1881, which established the suzerainty, then their independence 
does not exist, for it was never granted, If, on the other hand, the 
Boers accept the 1881 preamble, then the suzerainty is a fact and 
is an insurmountable obstacle to the arguments recently advanced 
by Dr. Leyds and other apologists for independence. It is further 
alleged that as Mr. Chamberlain took seven months to answer Mr. 
Kruger on the subject of the indemnity for the Raid, the President 
of the South African Republic proposes to allow a similar period to 
elapse before replying to Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch on the 
definition of the suzerainty. It is possible, of course, that the 
despatches already transmitted to Pretoria may be followed by 
others of a more peremptory and serious nature, but everyone 
acquainted with the position of affairs in the South African Republic 
and the idiosyncrasies of Mr. Kruger and his courtiers is now 
convinced that from correspondence cr diplomacy it is futile to 
expect a solution of the present difficulties. Itis already known that 
further reactionary legislation is resolved on by Mr. Kruger, and 
that further retrogressive measures are about to be passed by 
the Raad. The liquor law is to be tampered with. The 5 per 
cent. tax on dividends, which at least interested the Government in 
the profitable working of the mines, is to be converted into a 24 per 
cent. tax on the gross output, which is equivalent to nearly 10 per 
cent. on dividends. This is a matter affecting only the share- 
holders of gold companies, and unlikely, therefore, to draw the 
sympathy of the man in the street. The new law, however, pro- 
hibiting natives under twenty from working in the mines before 
they have passed an apprenticeship on Boer farms is a piece of 
legislation that calls for the intervention of the Suzerain Power. 
Already the indolent farmers of the Transvaal are over-supplied 
with labour. Their notion of farming is to lie in the stoep, smok- 
ing Boer tobacco and drinking coffee all day long, watching the 
sheep and cattle go out into the veld in the morning and waiting 
for them to return to the kraal at sunset. It is impossible for 
these conservative agriculturists to employ the large number of 
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natives under twenty years of age who daily proceed to the mines. 
The result will be that not only will the Boers get forced labour, 
but they will exact from the young Kaffirs payment for false passes 
issued to natives for whom they cannot find employment. The new 
Labour Law is a target for scandalous abuse, and will scare away 
a large portion of the labour supply, since unprotected natives 
prohibited from earning their livelihood are compelled by force of 
circumstances to relapse into a servile condition ; and then there is 
no guarantee that the Boer will not refuse them their certificates. 
The Convention of 188-4 was expressly framed for the protection of 
the Kaffir. The Kaffir, no less than the Uitlander, stands in need 
of a helping hand from the Suzerain Power. The object of the 
Boer law, as stated in the preamble, declares that “the desirability 
has appeared to protect young Kaftirs against depravity of morals 
by their being employed too early on mines.” The answer is 
simple to anyone acquainted with South Africa. The Kaffir is not 
young at twenty years of age. He is already in possession of one 
or more wives, and the Boer solicitude for his morals merely takes 


the form of preventing him from purchasing cattle in order to pay 
the market price of his spouses. 


The state of unrest and the consciousness of events impending 
which will affect the destiny of white men throughout South Africa 
for generations to come, is complicated by political affairs in the 


Cape Colony. There we see the anomaly of a Government elected 
by a minority of electors carrying on the work of the country with 
© majority so small as to render it more or less the instrument of 
their Progressive opponents. In the second place, the detachment 
of Mr. Rhodes from South African politics is not without its effect. 
For a decade he has overshadowed the entire colonial policy. 
When he is in power the Governor of the Cape is compelled to be 
either the tool or the rival of the Colossus. By Mr. Rhodes’ retire- 
ment into Opposition, the extremely able and far-seeing personality 
who now occupies the position of High Commissioner is what his posi- 
tion prescribes that he should be, the first man in South Africa. The 
influence of Sir Alfred Milner in allaying the racial troubles excited 
by the Raid is beyond all praise, and if he has a free hand for carrying 
out a firm policy—which will require no less tact and ability than 
the task which he discharged so well as Lord Cromer’s right-hand 
man in Egypt—it is possible that the ‘Transvaal difficulty may yet 
be settled without the effusion of blood. ‘he difficulties in the 
way of a peaceful settlement are very great. Racial feeling has 
been excited to such a pitch that it is almost compulsory for every 
man in South Africa to take up sides. In all the colonial towns, 
small and great, wherever the rival races are represented, there is 
a state of agitation and ferment in connection with recent incidents 
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in Johannesburg; and it is no figure of speech to say that the 
position of the Uitlander in the ‘Transvaal is a menace to the peace 
and tranquillity of the rest of South Africa. If the present Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal obtains an extended lease of life and is per- 
mitted to pursue the policy of whittling away the Convention until 
nothing remains, in other words, if the prayer of the petitioners 
who protest against the existing state of things is coldly ignored, 
events are bound to ensue which will involve action on the part of 
Great Britain, however reluctant she may be to intervene. The 
central figure in South Africa is now the Uitlander of the Trans- 
vaal, His position is recognized as the key to the future. If 
justice is accorded to him the federation of South African States 
under the British flag and the protection of the British Navy is 
merely a question of time. If justice is denied to him the Boer 
dream of a Dutch Republic from Cape Point to the Zambesi will 
gain force and reality. 

Although the British public have apparently become insensible 
to the well-established grievances of their fellow-subjects in the 
Transvaal, Mr. Kruger is alive to the dangers of the situation. The 
Uitlander population is unarmed, and he has, therefore, no reason 
to fear them. His apprehensions arise from the fact that the Boer 
constabulary, in a moment of anger, might shoot down one or more 
Uiclanders at a meeting, and although no successful rising within 
the country is now possible the old President is fully aware that a 
collision between Great Britain and the South African Republic, 
brought about by a sudden access of popular sympathy for the Uit- 
landers, could only have one ending. He is under no illusions that 
the racial difficulty is settling down, or that the English and Dutch 
are likely to pull together. Every day acventuates the cleavage 
between the two. The success of the Bond Ministry at the Cape, the 
strong position held by the Orange Free State, and the treaty of 
alliance between the two Republics have advanced the position of the 
Dutch, and still further depressed that of the English. The Boers are 
pushing forward more vigorously, and once more contemplate the 
ultimate domination of South Africa from Pretoria to the Cape. 
This, of course, is an idle dream, but the existence of the vision in 
the imaginations of the majority of the Dutch Boers indicates the 
futility of hoping that ink and paper will secure proper respect for 
England and her flag, and the safeguarding of British interests 
which are supposed to be secured by Convention. The Boer 
Government will only climb down when sufficient pressure is exerted. 

That President Kruger apprehends some move on the part of the 
British Government is shown by his recent negotiations with the 
leaders of the mining industry. The proposals of Mr. Kruger to 
the mining magnates were as follows ;— 
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1, The Government undertakes to appoint a Financial Adviser of 
European repute this year, who shall be a member of the Execu- 
tive Council, and who will have a vote on all financial questions 
coming before the Government. 

The Auditor-General will not be liable to dismissal by the Execu- 
tive Council, but will be responsible direct to the Volksraad, and 
also a member of the Executive Council with a vote on financial 
matters. 

2. The Government will grant the Bewaarplaatzen, &c., to their 
surrounding companies at a fair and moderate valuation on the 
basis of arbitration, which valuation will be binding on the 
Government, and the companies will have the right to accept or 
reject. 

3. The Franchise to be offered to all Uitlanders on the following 
basis :— 

1. Everyone over sixteen years of age who has already been 
two years in the country can be naturalized at once on 
taking the oath of allegiance, and shall have a right to vote 
for a member of the Second Raad. 

Two years further he will have the right to become a 
member of the Second Raad. 

Five years further he will have full Burger rights, that 
is, he will be able to vote for a member of the First Raad ; 
in the question of voting for the President, the Govern- 
ment reserve the right even to extend that period. 

2. The qualifications to be the holding of moderate property. 

3. “ Reformers” to be eligible under the law after the expiry 
of their present bond. 

4. Children on attaining their majority, viz., sixteen years, shall 
have the rights of their fathers. 

5. People now arriving in the country must wait two years 
before qualifying for the aforegoing under Clause 3. 

6. Dynamite Question. The Government undertakes to get 
carried at the present special sessions one of the following two 
propositions, viz. :— 

The statw quo to remain till the end of the contract without 
renewal. The Government will probably make use of its 
rights in connection with the revision clause which becomes 
operative in two or three years’ time. 

Cr the DynamiteCompany will reduce its price to 70s.and 90s., 
the Government taking over their works at the end of the 
contract at a valuation. 

7. Against the foregoing concessions of the Government each 
individual or Uitlander has to give an undertaking that he will in 
no way agitate against the Government in the Press, but work 
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fairly with the Government, and not to assist or be a member 
of any political agencies or societies such as the South African 
League, &e. 

8. To support the Transvaal Government in their contentions with 
the British Government in the Coolies and Cape Boy questions, to 
the extent that we approve of the matter as being a question which 
comes under the heading of “ Internal.” 

9, That we undertake to support the Government’s proposition in 
the question of making or raising State loans in the event of it 
bearing the recommendations of the State Financier. 

10. That we shall absolutely acquiesce in the settlement of the 
Dynamite question on the lines as laid down under Clause 6 ; in fact, 
to remain silent ever afterwards on the point. 

11. As regards Clause 3 (Franchise), in the event of the Volks- 
raad approving of the lines as laid down under Clause 3, no 
alteration to take place until an interval of one year has expired, 
and until the people—viz., the Rurgers—have approved of it and 
carried it by a majority of two-thirds of the votes. 

These proposals are ridiculous. The Uitlander question is an 
Englishman’s question. he Convention is an English Convention, 
and its conditions are provided expressly for the benefit of British 
subjects and of the defenceless native population of South Africa. 


Why should the Dynamite question and the Bewaarplaatzen (land 


on which “ tailings’ are deposited) be introduced at all into the 


discussion? They are minor details to be settled on their merits. 
Shorn of these irrelevancies, what is the proposal? First ofall, to 
give the Government a twelve months’ option to carry out the 
arrangement, the Uitlanders in the meantime to do nothing, and 
the English Government to remain aloof even to the extent of 
refraining from enforcing the stipulations of the Convention. 
Secondly, it is evident that a vote for the Second Raad for five 
years is absolutely useless. The Second Raad is but the image or 
simulacrum of a legislative body. It has no power of initiation ; 
no weight in the matters which press heavily on the Uitlanders. 
There is no guarantee that the Government will keep faith. They 
have never done so in the past. The history of the Franchise in 
the ‘Transvaal is as follows :— 

1. Originally every white man who settled in that country was 
entitled to the vote at once. 

2. Soon afterwards a law was passed providing that all persons 
who were not born in South Africa should pay a sum of £25 before 
being entitled to vote. 

3. In 1874 it was enacted that strangers settling in the country 
who were not possessed of real property in the country should only 
obtain the vote after a residence of one year. If, however, in the 
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meantime they acquired landed property, the franchise was granted 
to them at once. 

4. In 1882 the law was again changed, and it was enacted that 
in order to become naturalized and acquire full citizenship the 
newcomer should have resided in the country for a period of five 
years, and should have been registered on the Field Cornet’s list 
for that period, and should pay a sum of £25. 

5. In 1890 a new departure was made. A law was passed in 
that year providing for the creation of a Second Chamber, called 
the Second Volksraad, to the powers and constitution of which 
reference has been made. 

6. In 1894 the Government, without complying with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution requiring three months’ public notice 
of any proposed new law, induced the Volksraad to consent toa 
further enactment providing that the children of aliens born in the 
Transvaal should not acquire the rights of citizenship save under 
the circumstances above set forth, unless their fathers had taken 
the oath of allegiance, and that even the children of fathers who 
had taken the oath of allegiance to the State should only acquire 
the franchise provided they claimed it when they reached the age 
of sixteen. 

One Uitlander writes only last month :— 


‘« My own case is that thirteen years ago I signed the Field Cornet’s book on 
an agreement that I should receive the franchise after four years, and how did 
the Government keep its promise? It would be the height of credulity if, after 
having been deprived of my just rights for nine years, I should again trust the 
same people for five or seven years, and even if they were honest I would thus 
have to have lived twenty years in the country before becoming a citizen.” 


The next word now rests with Mr. Chamberlain. If the prayer 
ef the petitioners is granted, it is possible that there may be tem- 
porary trouble; but it can only have one ending. If it be rejected, 
the trouble will not be temporary. 


ARNoLD Wuire. 
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Ir was my fortune to be appointed Consul of the United States of 
America at Rome in the early days of the Civil War in the States, 
and to have passed the four subsequent years under the Govern- 
ment of Pius IX. I had in that time ample opportunity to study 
the nature of government by ecclesiastics and its effect on the 
population under its rule. The problem was simplified by the fact 
that every eminent and dangerous known Liberal was banished, 
secret associations or meetings were made felonious, while a 
strong French garrison protected the territory from all revolt or 
armed invasion. Being a privileged person as a foreign official, I 
was not subject to the rigorous restrictions imposed on the natives, 
and as, for the greater part of the time which I lived in Rome, 
there was no Minister representing the United States of America, I 
was irregularly charged with the diplomatic interests of our country, 
and, in that capacity, saw the Pope frequently as well as Cardinal 
Antonelli, ; 

If the object of a Government be to administer justice, secure 
order, and punish or prevent vice and crime, the Papal Government 
of that date was the worst I have ever lived under, with the 
exception, perhaps, of that of the Sultan of Turkey while I lived 
in Crete. Law and justice depended on the favour of the clergy, 
and if a code existed, which I doubt, the administrators of the law 
were ignorant of, or indifferent to, it. Brigandage prevailed in all 
the out-of-the-way districts, the morality of the population was of 
the most easy-going, it being a frequent and well-known custom of 
the lower bowrgeoisie in Rome to let their wives out by the month as 
mistresses, or arrange for alternate possession, and of this in my 
own personal acquaintance there were several cases of public 
notoriety. The amours of Cardinal Antonelli were the common 
gossip of the city, and the public reputation of the clergy for 
sexual immorality was scandalous. A Roman gentleman of 
European reputation, a Liberal, but never implicated or suspected 
of any share in a conspiracy, said to me that the Liberals of his 
circle never admitted the priests to their families, because they 
made it their occupation when a young wife came into the house 
to combine to corrupt her, being at the same time careful not to 
tempt unmarried girls. In the tribunals whoever first got the ear 
of the presiding officer won his case, but the severities of the law 
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were preserved for heresy and Liberalism. To be a Freemason was 
punishable by death, and a participant in any Liberal assemblage, 
detected, went into the dungeons, bad cases to 8. Angelo, and 
slighter ones to the prison near 8. Maria degli Angeli, where they 
were guarded by the French garrison, for no dependence could be 
placed on the local jailors. Yet morning after morning I saw the 
walls posted with proclamations of the committees, and the Grand 
Lodge of Rome sent me for transmission their address of condolence 
with the widow of Abraham Lincoln after his assassination, and 
the Liberal Committee dug out of the wall of Servius Tullius a 
huge stone, which, with a proper inscription, they sent to Washing- 
ton as their contribution to the monument to our first President. 
But for the French troops there would have been a rising any day, 
notwithstanding that the large majority of the population was 
apparently devoted to the Church, for it was so demoralized and 
corrupted that it would not have offered resistance to a slight 
movement from the minority of disaffected inhabitants. When 
Garibaldi was en the war-path before Aspromonte, the clerical 
population was in an indescribable panic, flying to the mountains 
en masse, and the old Pope expressed himself to me, on an official 
visit, as convinced that the end of his principality had come. It 
was a Government of priests, without courage or administrative 
capacity, without a civic organization, and even without the 
heroism of the martyr: and this is the Government that now 
demands reinstatement over the people which it could not govern 
even then without the foreign bayonets, which will only again 
appear in Rome at the end of a general European war. If Rome 
were given up to the Papacy to-morrow, unless maintained in place 
by a foreign army, the Papal Government could not hold its own a 
day—the travesty of a Government by the priesthood would not 
even divert the Romans long enough to be recognized by the 
Powers. And there is not even a French statesman who to-day 
will have the courage to declare himself for the restoration of Rome 
to the Pope. 

When the Italian Army entered Rome in 1870, it was the inten- 
tion of the Italian Ministry to leave the Pauline city out of the 
limits of the occupation, but the inhabitants refused to be excluded, 
and the first urn holding the votes of the Roman population, even 
before the return of the ancient stock, exiled so long, contained the 
votes of the Trastevere, which was accepted malgré by the Royal 
authorities. What practical idea of government can be enter- 
tained by those who insist on the restoration of the Temporal 
Power in Rome? Why, even the quarter of the Vatican with its 
strip of land to the sea, which is the suggested minimum realm of 
the Papacy by the most moderate apologists of the Temporal 
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Power, could now only be kept quiet by an Italian garrison, nor is 
there a single Churchman in Rome who does not know perfectly 
well that it would be impossible for the Papacy to maintain its 
sovereignty, if accorded, and that the only practicable kingdom 
for the Pope would be an island peopled only by volunteer sub- 
jects. When the Temporalists talk of the oppression of the Papacy 
by Italy, it is hardly possible that they do not know that the for- 
bearance of Italy towards it is such as would be exercised by no 
other Power in the world. The Italian Government could not 
only apply the Italian law to all the residents in the Vatican, but 
would be legally bound to do so if a majority of the Parliament 
should vote the abolition of the law of guarantees, which the 
Pope refuses to recognize, and which, being conditional on accept- 
ance, Italy is therefore not bound to maintain, and in case the 
Pope or the Conclave should decide to leave Italy, it would lie in 
the power of the Government to break up, once and for ever, the 
constitution of the Papacy for all political and mundane ends, for 
it holds him prisoner by a bond he dare not break. The Pope is 
Pontifex Maximus simply as Bishop of Rome, and by the ancient 
right of the Church of Rome he must be elected by the people 
and clergy of Rome. The College of Cardinals are only the dele- 
gates of the constituency, and should the Government see fit, on 
any vacancy of the Bishopric, to order the election to be made 
under the original and legal conditions, no assertion of authority 
by any foreign election would ever regain the jurisdiction, and the 
Papacy would be split by a schism which neither Conclave, Council, 
nor Emperor could ever heal. The Italian Church would be con- 
stituted by formalities as valid as those which founded the Roman 
Catholic, and all Italy would adhere to it. 

Nobody is better aware than the present Pope of the precarious- 
ness of his mundane position. When the last Conclave assembled, 
under the instigation of some of the Governments hostile to Italy, 
it voted on its first sitting to go out of Italy to hold the election, 
alleging the want of liberty. Crispi, who then held the Ministry 
of the Interior, whispered to his friend, Cardinal di Pietro, that 
while the Sacred College could depend on complete liberty and 
protection should it go or stay, the Vatican would be occupied by 
the Italian Government in case of the College leaving it. That 
such a step would be an irreparable disaster to the Papacy is ad- 
mitted by a writer perfectly competent to speak—M. Carry, one 
time editor of the Moniteur de Rome, a semi-official organ of the 
Vatican. In the Catholic review Le Correspondant, for February 
25th, he says :-— 


“L’oceupation du Vatican par le Gouvernement Italien! Le Saeré Collége 
pouvail-il hésiter en présence d’une, pareille éventualité? Le Vatican occupé, 
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e’était le dernier rempart de la souveraineté Pontificale au pouvoir de l’ennemi 
C’était surtout la mainmise du Gouvernement Italien sur les archives du Vatican, 
trésor mille fois plus sacré et plus précieux pour le Saint Siége que les chefs 
d’ceuvre de l’art antique accumulés dans la demeure des Papes. A elle seule, cette 
considération, indépendamment des difficultés de toute sorte que soulevait une 
réunion du Conclave hors de l’Italie, justifiait le changement de résolution des 


Cardinaux et la décision quils prirent 4 la presque unanimité de rester 4 
Rome.” 


And yet there are Churchmen who still accuse Crispi of hostility 
to the Church! The Italian Minister had but to hold his peace 
and the “last rampart of the Pontifical sovereignty had passed into 
the hands of the enemy!” That the decision of the Minister was 
a misfortune for Italy has long been evident, but Italy then hoped 
that with a new Pope there might be peace between Church and 
State. If Italy had had the prevision which Piedmont showed in 
expelling the Jesuits there might have been peace; but, unfortu- 
nately for its present tranquillity, the new kingdom laid down a 
law of perfect toleration even to its worst enemies, which is now 
its worst embarrassment. The éntransigenti in the Church have 
imposed their will on the whole body, and unless a new Pope 
should impose a new policy, which will be more difficult now than 
in 1878 under the precedent established, another Conclave is likely 
to precipitate the conflict, which cannot rest always in suspense. 

And there have been times when even the Pope saw that the 
struggle was, if not hopeless, at least unprofitable, for about 1886 
there was inaugurated a movement for an understanding in which 
the “perfect Orders” were influential, and which His Holiness 
encouraged. There was a contemporaneous movement for the 
restoration to grace of the Jesuits, who, aided by the French 
Government, opposed the pacification. As to the Society of Jesus, 
it is easy to comprehend that its desire is to gain the control of 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Roman Church, and as the other 
Orders, less ambitious, and working in lines more or less long ago 
defined, are also not united, the supremacy must have remained 
with the former. This movement came to an issue in 1887 on the 
coming to office of Crispi, when an overture was made by the 
Vatican, under the pressure of certain Liberal Churchmen, many 
of whom were friends of Crispi, and the Ministry hastened to meet 
the advances of the intermediary of the Pope. I do not know what 
were the terms on which the discussion might have been initiated, 
for before the negotiations were fairly opened, the Opposition pre- 
vailed, and nothing came of it; but I had from Crispi the assur- 
ance that he was prepared to meet the question in the most 
conciliatory manner possible, and only waited for the proposition 
which the Vatican should have made, but which never was made. 

In connection with the determination of this crisis, and illustrat- 
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ing the struggle which was going on in the Church itself, the 
decisive and critical incident was that of the “ Conciliation” of 
the famous and pious Padre Tosti, of Monte Cassino, an intimate 
and devoted personal friend of the Pope. Under the dictation of 
His Holiness he wrote a pamphlet entitled Tie Conciliation, 
which was published with the Pope’s approval, the publication of 
which was the signal for the intensification of the Opposition to 
all conciliatory measures on the part of the Society of Jesus, sup- 
ported by the French Embassy, which on its part declared that if 
the project were not withdrawn the Embassy should be. In the 
heat of the excitement the Pontiff was taken suddenly and 
dangerously ill (the popular opinion at once accused the Jesuits of 
haying poisoned him), and when he recovered the “ Conciliation ” 
was withdrawn. The Embassy demanded the formal denunciation 
of it, and the unlucky pamphlet was disavowed by the Pope: but 
when Tosti was requested to retract it he refused—what he had 
written were the words of the Pope, and he, a devout and con- 
scientious Catholic, as he really was, could not retract what the 
Pope had said. He was assured that his retractation was a mere 
formality to satisfy the exigencies of the French Government, and 
that it should not be published but kept under the Pontifical seal 
as if he had not made it. He finally yielded to the entreaty of the 
Pope and made the desired retractation, when, to his stupor, the 
document was at once made public. Tosti, humiliated, his illu- 
sions dissipated, withdrew from Rome to his convent and renounced 
all relations with the Vatican, dying shortly after, his friends say, 
of grief at his betrayal by the Pope and his horror at the violation 
of the Pontifical seal, the most sacred of all religious engagements. 

Since the attempt to open negotiations with Crispi there has 
been no move towards conciliation, and the Society of Jesus re- 
mains master of the situation and of the policy of the Vatican ; 
the long battle between the White Pope and the Black Pope is 
suspended until another Pope sits on the throne of S. Peter, 
leaving the advantages of position in any future renewal of the 
conflict in the hands of the Society of Jesus. The Society is an 
intensely worldly body, ambitious not only of dominion in the 
Church, but in the political world; of the grossest materialism, 
for it believes that religion can be forwarded and the Church 
strengbhened by political appliances, by violence and persecutions ; 
and its policy and success tend towards the degradation of religion 
and the restraint of human progress ; but true religion and human 
progress have had much more powerful enemies, and the Society 
itself has been far more powerful against them in past times, and 
yet both have triumphed continually. I therefore attach no 
importance to its operations except in their political reflex, and 
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ultimately disastrous effect on the Roman Catholic Church, 
against which I entertain no hostility and in which I count many 
good friends; but as, on the other hand,I attach no more imn- 
portance to the supremacy of Catholicism, my attitude towards 
both Church and the domination of the Society over the Church 
is one of the most serene indifference. The apprehensions of 
danger to reformed religion from the activity of the Society of 
Jesus which seems to hang over some of the most earnest 
Protestants seems to me idle—it is a very poor bogey, and can 
only go where it is permitted—but that it has been dangerous in 
past times is proved by the fact that prudent Governments, even 
of Catholic nations, have been constrained to expel it from their 
borders as a danger to the State, and even the Popes have sup- 
pressed it as hostile to the Church; and if it has been a bogey to a 
Liberal Pope, timid Protestants with little faith in the law of eternal 
progress may well be excused if they attach importance to its 
plots; but to the world at large it is a dead bogey, and menaces 
only to communicate the poison of its corruption to the still living 
body of the Roman Church. Its importance to us now is in the 
fact that it has been able to get control of the policy of the Vatican 
through the fears and ambitions of a devout and earnest, if timid, 
old man. 

It is the belligerent policy of the Vatican which concerns us—its 
causes, its resources, and its probable consequences. The cause is 
clear—the ambition for political power, the covetousness of the 
“things which are Czesar’s,” the possession of which is the end to 
which the Temporal Power is the means, and the obstacle to which 
is the unity of Italy, against which the Church has declared war. 
The legitimate resources of the Church, being a spiritual authority, 
for carrying on this war are censures and excommunications, and 
as a final step, deprivation of the benefit of the clergy. The Major 
and Minor Excommunications have been found to be but brutum 
fulmen, for, since 1870, every person taking part in the govern- 
ment of Italy is, by that fact, excommunicated, and the only result 
is that the docile Catholics of the kingdom are shown to be in 
such a minority that in the City of Rome, with all the influence 
and patronage of the Vatican exerted on the constituency, there 
are less than 6,000 voters who obey orders, that being the 
approximate difference between the vote for Deputies, whom the 
docile Catholic cannot vote for, and the vote for the municipal 
councillors, which is marshalled by the Vatican Committee. To 
push the matter further and deprive the population of the 
benefit of the clergy would, in the first place, starve the clergy, 
and in the second, so accelerate the increase of the disaffection of 
the Italian population in the greater part of Italy as to facilitate 
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the development of heretical sects and lay the foundations for a 
schism. Of this the Vatican is well aware. A Liberal Catholic 
Deputy of my acquaintance, the representative of a most faithful 
Piedmontese constituency and a member of a devout family, said 
to me that if the parish priest in his town were to preach from 
his pulpit the restoration of Rome to the Pope the people would 
deprive him of his living, and if they heard of his going to con- 
fession they would never elect him Deputy again. It is only in 
portions of Lombardy (where for the rest, atheism, radicalism 
and socialism also have their strongest hold in all the kingdom) 
that a majority of the voting population can be brought to vote 
for clerical candidates and, with the aid of the Radicals dis- 
affected towards the Government, elect them; but the great mass 
of the population is, in the upper classes, sceptical and absolutely 
indifferent to the Church, or in the lower, only mindful of the 
parish priest, and quite indifferent to, or oblivious of, the very 
existence of the Vatican and its thunders. They like to be 
baptized and buried with the rites of the Church, but between 
the two there is little to concern the average Italian. The 
parish priest, as a rule, is a good, easy-going, and paternal personage, 
not too anxious to lay heavy burthens on his parishioners, and 
seeing that in Rome the higher clergy are much divided and much 
occupied with politics which are either indifferent or obnoxious to 
him, as likely to make him unpopular and bring him under the 
notice of the Prefect, he gives himself little concern about what 
may be the policy of the Vatican. And he is, after all, an Italian, 
and not uncommonly a very patriotic Italian—all which signifies 
that if the Vatican should see fit to deprive the refractory 
Italians of the benefit of the clergy, it would only be preparing for 
the schism which the declaration of the infallibility of the Pope 
made ultimately inevitable, or for the possible advent of a pacific 
Pope who, as Bishop of Rome, would give the first place in his 
thoughts to his own diocese. One thing is certain, that if this 
measure of deprivation of the benefit of the clergy had been 
practicable, the Vatican, on coming under the power of the Society 
of Jesus, would have applied it, for the Society is practically 
indifferent to the effect of its policy on Italy, which is lost to its 
domination too completely for it to hope for power except through 
a foreign conquest—and it is determined to rule, at the risk of 
dividing the Church itself. 

His spiritual armoury exhausted, therefore, the Pope must find 
political weapons for the conquest of the Temporal Power. Here 
is the opportunity of the Society of Jesus, which offers itself as his 
best and, indeed, only efficient clerical support, for it possesses all 


the secret appliances of intrigue and conspiracy which were so 
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potent in the days in which the Society was born and in which it 
was moulded and took its idiosyncrasy. As far as it goes, it is an 
aggressive, invading, and persecuting power. Under its banner 
the Pope aspired to enter the Peace Congress, being himself the 
only potentate at war with any Christian nation! This is a curious 
phenomenon, and the most curious part of it is that his evident 
object in entering the Congress is to obtain recognition as a power 
from the Governments of Europe to carry on the better and with 
more destructive effect his war against the Kingdom of Italy! 
The common-sense of the Italian Government forbade it to enter 
into a Congress which was a professedly pacific and conciliatory 
meeting with an enemy engaged in active hostility to itself* The 
Powers seem to have admitted the justice of the Italian position, 
and the first political move has thus been a defeat for the Vatican. 
The admission of the Pope amongst the European Powers in 
solemn conference would certainly have been hailed by the Vatican 
as the prelude to the acknowledgment of his right to the position 
of a sovereign, and the utmost logical consequences drawn from 
the admission—and this must have been calculated on by the 
advisers of His Holiness—so that the defeat is a disaster not to the 
Pope, who has long ceased to be the arbiter of his own position, 
but to the Society of Jesus. 

Nor, in truth, does there seem to be any other battlefield on 
which the probabilities of the victory of the belligerent Church 
seem any better. Its mundane hope was in France, and the 
successive Governments of France have permitted it to hope for 
the aid of French arms in case of a war with Italy ; but the Republic 
js not zealous for the opportunity, and every French statesman or 
diplomat with whom I have ever spoken on the subject says 
frankly that the French Republic will never think of restoring the 
Temporal Power; nor is Europe likely to permit it, and so restore 
Italy to the list of causes of perturbation already too many for the 
international peace. The Vatican abandoned its only friends in 


* The Opinione, a Conservative Roman journal, formerly the organ of the 
Foreign Office and of the opinions of the Marquis di Rudini, one of the most 
friendly to the Pope of all the Italian chiefs of groups, had the following comment on 
the suggested entry of the Pontiff into the Congress: ‘ Now, premising that the 
arbitrage of the Pontiff, if it may be usefully invoked by the other States, cannot be 
so by Italy, which is considered by the Vatican as an enemy, and calling attention 
to the fact that a representative of the Pope would have no interest in the Con- 
gress in question, we will say that the grave danger lies precisely in the attempt 
on the part of the Pontificate to call up the Roman question in the meetings. 
And the danger exists as much in the case of the President of the Congress im- 
posing silence on the representative of the Pontiff as in that of the words of the 
Catholie plenipotentiary being allowed a hearing. In the first case, it would be 
an attempt to throw a doubt on the unquestionable and absolute rights of the 
Italian nation ; in the second, it becomes downright war.” 
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France and threw itself at the feet of a Republic governed by its 
recognized enemies, accepting humiliations never offered by Italy 
or any other Power since the first Napoleon.* But admitting 
the hypothesis most favourable to the views of the Vatican, 
and that the war in Europe, which is its only reliance and 
its present ardent hope, should break out, and the Pope 
should cast his fortune with that of his friends in an attempt 
to overthrow the Triple Alliance! Victory would place Europe, 
including the Papal Kingdom, helpless at the feet of the 
french Republic and the Russian Autocrat, and, according to the 
pact made at Monza in 1891, Italy, in consideration of the negative 
part she would take in the conflict, has the promise of Russia that 
she shall be guaranteed her present territorial limits ; while in the, 
far more probable, issue of the victory of the Triple Alliance, the 
political Papacy goes under for ever with its allies. This is good 
generalship for a would-be Power, risking its all on a cast of so-well 
loaded dice! Brave statesmanship this for a would-be absolute 
sovereign, protesting against dependence on any worldly power as 
a derogation of his Divine Right! The Society of Jesus plays the 


* A curious case of the abject attitude into which the French Government 
forced the Pope when his dignity came into collision with its determinations 
came under my direct cognizance early in the ‘nineties. In preparation for one of 
the elections in France, the Republican Government had sent down to one of the 
electoral districts a candidate from Paris unknown to the constituency. Two 
parish priests, following their religious sympathies, advised their flocks to vote 
for the Royalist candidate nominated by the district, who was one of themselves, 
in preference to a stranger. The Government immediately punished them by 
withdrawing their stipends. As at that time the Pope had not yet become a 
tepublican, and it was not to be denied that the priests had obeyed the policy 
of the Royalist chiefs, in agreement with the Vatican, he desired to make them 
amends by a recognition of their devotion, and appointed them to some honorary 
function in the Papal Court, the diplomas of which he desired the Abbot of 
the great French community in Rome, who was at that moment going back 
to France for his summer vacation, to deliver to them as he passed, they 
being of his country. For this act of respect to the Pope the Abbot was 
suspended from his charge by the French (Government, and turned penniless 
on the world, nor did the Pope dare to offer him any compensation or dis- 
tinction, and the good priest, one of the most devoted and earnest Christians 
| knew in Rome, was obliged to take to journalism to get his bread. And 
what made this tyranny more strange was the fact that the Abbot was a 
convinced supporter of the Republic in France, believing the monarchy hope- 
less. Although the Pope could easily have provided for him, the fear of 
further retaliation on the part of the French Government was so vivid that 
he dared not make any manifestation of sympathy or support, and the Abbot 
was for a long time excluded from the Papal Court, and finally returned to 
France. The motive for submitting to this humiliation was a hope that some 
day the Pope would be able, by the assistance of the French Army, to recover 
the Temporal Power. Pius VII. was not the accomplice of his oppressor, but 
Leo XIII. accepts and invites his servitude and humiliation, and finds his 
hopes for the future in it. This is the measure of the fall of the Papacy under 
the guidance and control of the Society of Jesus! 

27* 
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game, but the Papacy deposits the stakes and pays the shot, and 
between the two it is a case of “heads I win, tails you lose.” But 
in France the Society seems growing diffident towards the Republic, 
and turns to the army as its ally in a revolution (v. Mr. Conybeare 
in THE NationaAL Review), and attempts to excite a rising against 
the Jews and the Protestants, as the most valid supporters of the 
Republic, by way of initiative. But this gun,too,has missed fire. What 
todo? Austria-Hungary is a member of the Triple Alliance, and 
refuses to be dragged to the support of the Temporal Power. Here 
shall be more discords, Jew-baiting and political paralysis, all as 
good preparation for the coming war, which, it is hoped, will put 
the Temporal Power under the protection of the Jewish-Protestant- 
Freemasonic Republic,* and the Orthodox-Greek Autocrat! His 
Apostolic Majesty shall go down before the more Apostolic Tem- 
poral Sovereignty, and religious peace shall be extended far beyond 
Warsaw. It looks very like exchanging the King-Log Humbert I. 
for the joint Kings-Stork, France and Russia. The political field 
thus offers as little help to the Temporalists as the spiritual. They 
hope, doubtless, for a miracle, as Pius IX. always did. 

As an ecclesiastical question, the war on the Triple Alliance, 
composed as it is of two Catholic Powers, and one in which the 
Catholic element is of great importance to the Church, seems, to 
the non-inspired eye, a great blunder. The legitimate object of an 
ecclesiastical policy is to build up the Church, and its most evident 
tactics, to avoid political complications which only provoke 
schisms. That the present Pope himself perceived this is clear 
from his attempts to come to an arrangement with Italy. In the 
internal conflict which followed he yielded to the energy and con- 
centration of the Jesuit discipline, and unless this decision is re- 
versed we can only reckon the Papacy as the avowed obstacle to 
the pacific settlement of Europe, and consider the Vatican as 
identical with the Society of Jesus. Whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, it is well for the Powers that desire conciliation, and 
the abolition of war by the acceptation of the status quo, to in- 
crease the political consideration accorded the Papacy, is a grave 
question, the only answer to which, it seems to me, is a negative 
one. It is the Vatican which fosters the scandal and monstrous 
wrong of the Dreyfus infamies, for which it makes the Catholic 
Church indirectly responsible ; and for the possible issue to France 
of a foreign war, or a revolution at home, the belligerent Vatican is 

* The confusion is curiously interesting. The Pope allies himself to the 
Republic, which is anything but Catholic, and the Society of Jesus enters into 
the conspiracy to overthrow it! Both make war on Austria, which is the only 
efficient Catholic Power remaining in Europe, and whose fall means a general 


European war ; and then they ask to be admitted to the Peace Congress to make 
war on United Italy. 
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directly responsible. It is no longer a question of the amiable, 
benevolent Pontiff, now overruled and defeated by his own children. 
It is the same agency which animates the rancour of sects in 
Austria-Hungary, and the Anti-Semitism, which are only inci- 
dents in its war on the Power which refuses to join in the crusade 
for the restoration of the Temporal Power. Civil war in France, in 
Austria-Hungary, and in Italy, with probable worse disasters to the 
Papacy than any it has yet had to suffer—these are its aspirations, 
to say nothing of the general consequences of a European war 
which, whatever may be its issue, can never help the progress of 
religion in any country or of any sect, even of a persecuting one; 
and to suppose that such a general policy is the deliberately chosen 
course of the head of a great religion is to condemn that religion 
for ever. Of course, the Society of Jesus, the “ Black Pope,” denies 
everything, repudiates its own organs, disavows its own best 
agents, and denies its own work whenever it is called to justice, 
and pulls the sheepskin over its wolf-hide, too often made visible. 
Who is it, then, if not the Society of Jesus, that moves the secret 
springs of a hostility to peace and reconciliation at Rome? Is it 
the mild Dominican, the studious Benedictine, the Franciscan 
friend of the poor and renouncer of the world, the Carthusian, the 
Italian clergy, which only desires to live at peace with the Govern- 
ment that pays it its poor stipend, the Italian Cardinals, who 
are in a large majority ready to reconcile the Church and State 
and whom this war deprives of dignity and consideration? No; 
none of these can gain by strife, and in a large majority would 
have tried conciliation long ago but for this alien influence, the 
“ Black Internationalism,” as it is called in Italy, which, by the 
etticiency of its methods and discipline, dominates the other orders, 
which hate it, and have always hated it; dominates the Vatican 
by the bait of a political rule which flatters the pride of the 
governing few who preside over it, for the Government at the 
Vatican is no longer that of an ecclesiastical organization, but 
that of a political, and the ambitions are not those of God, but of 
Cresar. 

Under these circumstances, should those Governments of Europe 
which desire to circumscribe the tendencies to conflict between 
their interests, and to prepare the ground for the settlement of all 
international difficulties by arbitration, give encouragement to the 
pretensions of an immoral entity which is at war with peace, and 
demands as the condition sine qua non of its pacification, the dis- 
memberment and spoliation of one of the most pacific and civilized 
states of Europe, and the final achievement of whose unity has 
been, in spite of all shortcomings and drawbacks, one of the chiefest 
and best fruits of political progress in the century about to end ? 
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Only a Government predetermined on an unjust, and therefore 
pacifically hopeless, solution of its claims can find it in its interest 
to fan this firebrand and keep it alive for the European conflagra- 
tion. For it is the pretension to the restoration of the Temporal 
Power which to-day stands first among the obstacles to the peace 
of Europe and chief among the instruments of barbarism, as it 
was the main resource of despotism in all the struggles of Italy 
from 1848 to her final liberation, as well as the ally of absolute 
government wherever a movement for liberation was going on. 
That this pretension has no claim on liberal sentiment for respect, 
under any pretext of religious liberty, is shown in the attitude 
that the Vatican takes in reference to the oppression of the 
Catholics of Poland and the Armenians in the late troubles in their 
country, while to Catholic Italy it was irreconcilably hostile, to 
the point of encouraging disaffection and revolt, circumstances 
which, taken in their entirety, prove clearly enough that the free 
enjoyment of religious liberties and privileges by Catholics has 
nothing to do with the ambitions of the Papacy, which are purely 
political, and that the suppression of the Temporal Power cannot 
be protested against as an attack on religious liberty, or adduced 
as an argument for the reopening of the history of Italian dis- 
cords; that, on the contrary, the alleged necessity of the Temporal 
Power is only a disguise for the demand for additional powers to 
carry on the war with Italy: and that the desire to enter into the 
councils of Europe at the Peace Congress is animated purely by 
the hope of securing the recognition, more or less complete, of the 
former sovereign status which has been the object of the Vatican’s 
ambitions. Considering the fact that at this moment the intrigues 
and ambitions of the irreconcilable Vatican are the proximate 
dangers to European peace, the persistence of the Italian Govern- 
ment not to enter the Congress with the representatives of the 
Pope, and the consequent refusal of the invitation, are indications 
that the traditional diplomatic astuteness of the Italian ruling class 
has not failed them, and that the Governments of the European 
Powers are not blind to the danger. If this fortunate issue of the 
difference should persuade the Vatican that its policy should be 
that of peace, and withdrawal to the spiritual regions which no 
political power contests to it, the Papacy may become the court of 
appeal of international differences which earlier and saner ambitions 
indicated, but from which Temporal aspirations on Italian soil will 
always exclude it; and instead of being, as it is at present, the 
firebrand which, vainly indeed, menaces Europe with conflagration, 
it may be the minister of the peace it professes to aspire to. 


W. J. STILLMAN. 
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THE publication of the Browning correspondence naturally calls 
attention to a troublesome section in the code of literary morality : 
the section, that is, which deals with the claims of men of genius 
to posthumous privacy. The authorized version is often taken to 
be that we should refrain from making public anything which a 
man would have jealously guarded from publicity in his life-time. 
It is easy to denounce the intrusion of the “ many-headed beast ”— 
and to speak as though death made no difference in the sanctity of 
the domestic sphere. Nobody would print his own love-letters 
while he is alive, and therefore nobody should print them when he 
has ceased to live. That inference would take us far, and, if it 
were admitted to be the law, would most certainly have awkward 
consequences. We may surely be allowed, without offence, to look 
even into some love-secrets of men and women who can no longer 
be wounded by our (let us hope) respectful and sympathetic 
interest. If we did not know something, say, of old Johnson’s love 
for his Tetty, we should be imperfectly aware of the sweetest element 
of his character; though we should have justified his roughest 
retort if we had asked impertinent questions in his life-time. 1 
confess, indeed, that I am rather suspicious of commonplace 
morality on such matters. It is easy and flattering to one’s vanity 
to perch one’s self upon a good round maxim which everybody will 
approve in theory, and which, as we are also quite aware, nobody 
will force us to apply in practice. However gravely we may speak 
we shall read the next indiscreet revelation, and our enjoyment 
will only have the keener edge from our affectation of prudery. 
We can atone for our enjoyment of contraband goods by vigorously 
abusing the smuggler. And then the suspicion intrudes that in 
professing to pitch our standard so high, we are not really preaching 
sound morality. The danger strikes one especially in connection 
with Browning. One of his favourite themes is the conflict between 
the conventional code, which is perfectly plausible and perhaps 
correct in the average case, with the highest law which is recognized 
by the superior nature. A priest ought not, as a rule, to help a 
married woman to run away from her husband ; but the “ Ring and 
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the Book” gives the exceptional cases in which by breaking such a 
rule a man may show the most nobility of character. And so, 
perhaps, it may be urged that, even assuming the advantages or 
reticence in general, there are cases in which it may cover a paltry 
regard for the proper. When we have a man and a woman of 
genius, nay it not be good for the world to know even in the fullest 
detail, how they loved and revealed their love to each other, and 
how the love ennobled their lives and their work? The case, it 
might be added, is too rare to be drawn into a precedent. Nobody 
will learn much from the flirtations of the ordinary human being, 
or even of the second rank of ephemeral celebrities. But when we 
have to do with so unique a case—with a man of undisputed pre- 
eminence in his art and a woman worthy of him—must it not be 
good for us to watch every heart beat, and follow the most minute 
developments of the great passion of their lives. 

Have we not precedents which show that the system is in- 
evitable, and, moreover, that it has led to some very desirable 
results? The best books to read, as somebody has remarked upon 
such an occasion, are the books that ought never to have been 
written. In Shakespeare’s time there was nobody to investigate 
the Ann Hathaway business, or to ask what was implied by the 
famous “ second-best bed.” If there had been we might have been 
spared some of the wild hypotheses which fill the void of authentic 
history. The inquisitorial system began, I take it, in England in 
the days of Queen Anne. Curll, as Arbuthnot told Pope, added a 
new terror to death. That prototype of piratical booksellers pro- 
cured and published some of Pope’s early letters ; and Pope found 
that the injury had its advantages. He managed to get more of 
his letters “ stolen” and published by prompting the thief himself ; 
and, while he exhibited his modesty by protesting against the out- 
rage, he had also the pleasure of knowing that “the nation ”—as 
Johnson puts it—“ was filled with the praises of his candour, tender- 
ness, and benevolence, the purity of his purposes, and the fidelity 
of his friendship.” That is a typical case: the morbidly sensitive 
poet, induced to connive at (or in his case, to contrive) the violation 
of his rights to privacy, and driven to whole series of mean intrigues 
by the pleasure of turning himself inside out for public inspection. 
Since his time we have had similar exhibitions on a larger scale. 
Rousseau said that he was making a new experiment, and one 
which would have no imitators, by exhibiting a man as he really 
is, and that man himself. The exhibition, it is generally agreed, 
was not altogether edifying; but it is also agreed that it was 
singularly fascinating. It was certainly a step beyond Pope. To 
call upon mankind to admire your virtues, and even to manufacture 
sham virtues for the purpose is an intelligible aim, but it 
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amounted to a discovery when your vices and your meannesses 
were employed for the same purpose. It is easy enough to 
preach upon the morality of the criminals; it would be proper 
to add in a pulpit that they were not promoting the welfare 
of their souls by such transactions. But, then, can we honestly 
say when we are out of the pulpit, that we wish that they 
had not done it? Pope’s contrivances at least added to our 
literature one of the most interesting collections of correspondence 
in the language; a series of letters which puts us face to face with 
some of the most brilliant of our writers, and enables us to realize 
as nothing else can do the strength and the weakness, the shrewdness 
and the hypocrisy of the great lights of the time. Granting that 
Pope should not himself have published, and certainly that he 
should not have falsified, the documents, can we deny that they are 
documents of the highest interest ? Would we have burnt them if 
the alternative had been possible? In speaking of Rousseau, the 
only danger is that of exaggerating the importance of his work. 
To suppress his writings would have been to suppress the fullest 
utterance of the contemporary spirit; and, whether that spirit was 
from heaven or hell, or a strange mixture, its revelation to itself and 
us was surely desirable. Rousseau’s prophecy that he would have 
no followers in his enterprise has hardly been fulfilled, unless in 
the sense that no one has been quite so reckless in self-exposure. 
Byron is not the only person who has exhibited to Europe the 
“pageant of a bleeding heart,” and it need not be argued that the 
practice is often injurious to the simplicity and dignity of the per- 
former. Even so, the world may be, on the whole, the gainer. 
And, if we can get rid of the degrading fact of the performance, 
the complicity of the man exposed in his own exposure, may we 
not have the benefit without paying such a price? It is a natural, 
and surely an excusable, desire which prompts us to learn something 
more of the character of the great men who have stirred the 
thoughts and directed the passions of the race. A great writer, 
it is said, reveals the best part of himself in his works. But the 
longing for a more direct vision of the man behind the book, of 
the struggles by which he won his way to his successes, of the 
strength and the weaknesses by which he was helped and hindered | 
facilitates a clear appreciation of the works themselves. Even the 
greatest literary achievement becomes “ gilt o’er dusted,” and the 
best way of restoring is to watch in imagination the living hand 
which wrought it. Some appreciation of that truth must be 
allowed to the generations of Dryasdusts who have sought even from 
the driest receptacles —of which Carlyle complained so bitterly—to 
put together, if not a living figure, at least a framework to which 
we can adapt our more or less fanciful pictures. If the need is feit 
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where the means of supply are so limited, can we blame the same 
sort of curiosity when it is applied to our near contemporaries ? 
The interviewer, so his victims report, is apt to be a nuisance, im- 
pertinent and intrusive. But can we condemn him unreservedly ? 
Is there not something legitimate in the demand? Suppose him 
to speak the truth, what harm can he be really doing? He ought 
not, it may be suggested, to reveal a great man’s infirmities. 
What is it to us if Coleridge took opium? It had, no doubt, some 
share in producing Kubla Khan; but may we not enjoy the 
product without considering the physiological conditions which 
were implied? The answer is obvious. A man’s infirmities are, 
after all, part of him; they cannot be put aside like his coat 
or his shoes; and very often they suggest the only excuse for his 
shortcomings. To compare the estimate of Coleridge’s genius 
formed by his contemporaries with his actual output of work 
achieved, to judge of the influence which he exercised in philosophy 
by his fragmentary attempts at possible prolegomena to a system, is 
to set one’s self an insoluble problem, unless we know the facts. He 
cannot be fairly judged until we know how his astonishing powers 
were hampered by a weakness which still left him both lovable and 
capable of stimulating other intellects. The life, no doubt, may be 
suppressed altogether; but to take only a bit of it, and such a bit 
as his friends might think edifying, is to turn the whole story into 
a hopeless conundrum. The demand for such knowledge is 
increased, I fancy, by modern scientific tendencies. The man of 
science is constantly demanding a closer and wider intimacy with 
facts. No fact can be so small or repulsive that it may not be of 
use in testing or suggesting theory. The historian follows suit. 
He finds that in the masses of records which were neglected by an 
earlier generation there are materials for reconstructing history at 
large. By elaborate researches into what passed for mere rubbish- 
heaps, he can discover facts essential to an intelligent appreciation 
of social and intellectual development. What was once the pur- 
suit of eccentric antiquaries, animated by an unreasoning love of 
curiosities, becomes worthy of the keenest intellects searching for 
light in the dark foundations of things. A fact, simply as a fact, 
becomes sacred in the eyes of such enquirers. It may not be of 
interest in itself; but no one can tell what part it may not play 
incidentally in clearing up some general principle. Historians of 
literature catch the contagion, and employ themselves in worrying 
out minute dates and infinitesimal bibliographical facts with an 
industry which, let us hope, will have its reward. Certainly it is 
not for one who has had anything to do with biographical enquiries 
to throw cold water upon such a spirit, or to deny that it helps an 
intelligent study of literature. 
If so, why may we not apply the same method to contemporaries 
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as soon as we can do so without hurting the feelings of survivors ? 
Undoubtedly there are precautions to be observed. Froude’s 
performance in regard to Carlyle has furnished a leading case. It 
is, however, necessary to remark the precise nature of the offence. 
Froude, as I am fully convinced, meant to do honour to his old 
prophet. He took himself to be following the principle which 
Boswell avowed when protests were made against his revelations 
of Johnson’s foibles. His lion, he said, should not be made into a 
cat for anybody. He would not pare the lion’s claws or lessen the 
ferocity of his growl. Froude thought that Carlyle deserved a por- 
trait in the manner of Rembrandt, vivid and full of character, with 
due depth of shadow to throw out the intensity of the lights. The 
aim, I take it, was clearly right. That was precisely what a 
biographer ought todo. It is another question whether the means 
were justifiable. Carlyle, like Browning, had preserved his love- 
letters. He had, in regard to these, emphatically forbidden that 
any use should be made of them. I need not ask whether Froude 
knew of this prohibition, or was justified by any later authority in 
disregarding it. It is also alleged that he not only read and partly 
printed the letters but gravely misrepresented their contents. He 
was hasty, constitutionally inaccurate, and, having certain precon- 
ceptions, read the letters so as to perceive only what confirmed his 
foregone conclusions. If so, he was clearly indefensible; and, 
according to a good authority, the result was a completely 
erroneous version of the most important passage in his hero’s 
life. But suppose, for I am not arguing the question of Froude’s 
morality, that he had given an accurate version of the facts ? 
Had he told the story as it really happened, and that story one 
essentially honourable to both of the persons concerned, would he 
not have rendered us a service? Whether he was right in over- 
riding Carlyle’s wishes is, of course, a question; but were the 
wishes themselves justifiable? Was it not a mistake to desire 
the suppression of the story when it could be told without hurting 
the feelings of the living? Feeling, as everyone must, the in- 
decency of giving publicity to such documents for a time, does 
there not come a day when the privilege of privacy should dis- 
appear? If such letters had been found throwing light upon 
Cromwell’s youth, would not Carlyle have published them without 
hesitation? Sir William Temple’s love-letters of that date were 
published a few years ago, and nobody, I fancy, complained of any 
violation of secrecy. At what point does the obligation cease ? 
How are we to settle this point of casuistry? Shall we say that 
letters should be private for a generation or a century: or admit 
rather that, as soon as there is no living person to be affected, 
a full revelation is permissable and desirable ? 

In the case of the Browning letters there is happily no question 
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of any breach of confidence. Browning left them with full per- 
mission to his son to do as he pleased with them. Whether the 
publication was judicious or otherwise, it was sufficiently authorized 
by the person most interested. In the letters themselves, there is 
an incidental discussion of a similar point. Miss Barrett had sent 
to Browning a letter in which Miss Martineau had described Words- 
worth. Browning remarks in reference to the burning of some 
other correspondence that you may burn anybody’s “ real letters,” 
they “moveand live . . . inaself-imposed circle limiting the 
experience of two persons only.” And he proceeds to argue, with 
characteristic superabundance of metaphor, that the presence 
of a third person “lets in a whole tract of country on the 
originally enclosed spot,” so that the “whole significance is lost 
at once.” “Clever writing,” on the other hand, such as Miss 
Martineau’s, gives only such an impression as is intelligible to 
the world at large. An intimate dialogue, if I understand him, 
altogether loses its character when there is a listener; but Miss 
Martineau’s descriptions give only the observations open to any 
indifferent bystander. Miss Barrett, in replying, goes further. 
She values letters, she says, as the “ most vital part of biography.” 
She is astonished that any rational human being should “ put his 
foot on the traditions of his kind in this particular class.” We 
should lose, for example, such a delightful book as Voltaire’s cor- 
respondence. She could read “book after book of such reading.” 
Were we to accept Miss Martineau’s principle (apparently that 
such letters might be circulated in manuscript but never printed) 
“death would be deader henceforth.” We ought all to be ready 
“to say that if the secrets of our daily lives and inner souls may 
instruct other sorrowing souls, let them be open to men hereafter as 
they are to God now. Dust to dust, and soul secrets to humanity.” 
And she proceeds to say that, though she shrinks “ from the idea 
of publicity on any terms,” and would destroy papers of “ her own, 
sacred to her for personal reasons,” she would not “ call this natural 
weakness a virtue,” or justify it as a general maxim for public 
acceptance. If “soul secrets” belong to humanity, if we are 
all entitled to look into the most intimate experiences of all our 
predecessors, it appears that no line can be drawn. Anything and 
everything is public property ; and, after our death, the world is to 
be allowed to listen to whatever we might have been required to 
say in the confessional. The natural shrinking is, if not a sin, a 
regrettable weakness. That, if granted, is a full justification by antici- 
pation of the publicity bestowed upon these letters. If a woman, 
so exquisitely sensitive, condemns herself from shrinking from a 
revelation of her soul secrets, how is an outsider to say that she 
was wrong. 

Yet, in spite of the authority, which no doubt justifies the son’s 
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action, and of the argument which I fully admit to have its force, I 
have some hesitation as to the conclusion. I felt unpleasantly like 
an unjustifiable eavesdropper while reading these letters, and I 
cannot at once admit that the feeling was simply erroneous, or 
due to the illusion that the writers of letters so full of life must still 
be living. Can I justify that instinctive repulsion, or justify it 
without falling into the mere commonplaces of respectable 
morality ? In some respects there is obviously no room for com- 
plaint. There is no question of a revelation of anything painful 
to survivors or discreditable to the writers. The letters can only 
confirm whatever judgment we have already formed of the depth 
and tenderness of character of Browning and his wife. They are 
an ideal pair of lovers. The question comes up several times in 
these volumes whether it be possible for poets to be good husbands 
and wives. Mrs. Browning’s friends seem to have been inclined to 
drop little cynical maxims. They think marriage in general is a 
failure ; that the more love there is at starting the less there will 
be afterwards; and that poets, in particular, are apt to make very 
bad husbands. A certain number of precedents might be produced 
in favour of the last doctrine; but these letters prove conclusively 
that if too often verified it is not necessarily true. Probably one’s 
first reflection is that the love of poets is in substance remarkably 
like the love of other people ; and that is only the other side of the 
obvious remark that even ordinary people are poets in so far as 
they are lovers. The difference is that we who are inarticulate owe 
to the poet the full expression of all that gives the truest happi: 
ness and beauty to our commonplace lives. Mrs. Browning’s 
Sonnets from the Portuguese are a concentrated utterance of what 
she says in prose in these letters; and the letters show how the 
poetic sentiment brightened every little prosaic detail in the briet 
drama of the courtship. The feeling on both sides is so pure and 
intense that every letter increases our affection for the writers. 
And, in a sense, the sentiment is as true as it is strong and tender. 
I say “in a sense,” for I certainly do not mean to affirm that the 
opinions expressed are to be taken as correct. Undoubtedly there 
are illusions—illusions, perhaps, as to each others’ unique excel- 
lence and the intrinsic value of certain poems. But the illusions, 
whatever they may be, and one could not wish them to be less, do 
not distort the perception of the essential facts. In other cases, we 
are too often called upon to forgive grave errors, to drop, for the 
moment perhaps, one or two of the Ten Commandments, in sheer 
admiration of the strength of passion which has leapt very useful 
barriers. But here we are in the happy position of sympathizing 
with a devotion which only strengthens the instinctive and instan- 
taneous perception of what is right and becoming. 

There seems at starting to be a little danger of the predominance 
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of the author over the human being. There are certain references 
to “art being a jealous God,” and demanding the whole man and 
woman, suggesting a possibility of a kind of cant which always 
becomes absurd as soon as its language is old-fashioned. The 
“ artist,” even in those days when we were all (as our posterity tells 
us) so stupid, liked to live in a little esoteric world and celebrate 
his mysteries with due solemnity, and look out with contempt 
upon the average Philistine (though the phrase was not yet 
popularized), and receive the homage of appreciative Americans 
and the mild lady authors, who still thought literary ambition 
a rather audacious breach of the proprieties. There is mention 
in one place of an English nobleman who ventured to study art 
at Rome in a blouse and a “flapped hat.” We, the devotees of 
art, are to see how superior he was to his fellows who were playing 
at the feudal baron on their estates, or perhaps even superintend- 
ing a dog-fight in St. Giles. There is “something 'fascinating,” 
says Miss Barrett, in that “ Bohemian way of living,” and we are 
invited to wish well to this gallant defiance of British prejudice 
There can be no doubt that painting is a more creditable occupa- 
tion than dog-fighting, though it seems a little unfair to suggest 
such an unpleasant amusement as the typical alternative. Still, a 
man may attend a studio in a blouse without being a superior 
being, and I somehow feel as if that little literary and artistic world 
of 1845 had standards of excellence before which I cannot bow the 
knee unreservedly. Perhaps it is partly because the secondary 
luminaries on this stage, Miss Mitford and Mrs. Jameson, and 
(Orion) Horne and Mr. Kenyon — though they had their 
merits—are already fading into comparative oblivion, and it 
requires an effort to allow for the etiect of perspective. But it is 
a charm of these letters that this element of the situation affects 
only the earlier letters. Browning and Miss Barrett began by 
mutual appreciation as authors, and, of course, have to start upon 
the common platform of literary communication. A little literary 
talk about Eschylus and the relations of northern and Italian 
poets, and the past and intended works of the correspondents is, ot 
course, inevitable, and certainly not uninteresting. But Browning 
very soon discovers the unsatisfactory nature cf mere literary work, 
and explains his view by one of his characteristic parallel cases 
out of Vivian Grey. A gentleman in that novel is about to inter- 
rupt the development of the story by reading some “ brief remarks 
upon the characteristics of the Mzso-Gothic literature.” The author, 
however, upon consideration, judiciously omits the remarks, as you 
find upon turning the page. You will ask, says Browning, what 
this “ parallel case” means; and Miss Barrett admits that he does 
talk “a little like a sphinx.” Browning proceeds to “explain” in 
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his next. The explanation immediately lands him in a “ slough of 
similes,” out of which he has to struggle never “ mind with what 
dislocation of ankles.” He only escapes to fall into other similes 
and illustrations of his meanings, and ends by expressing his hope 
that he has “cleared up all the difficulty” and put things quite 
straight. Undoubtedly he had to Miss Barrett's apprehension, 
though I confess that my own intellect remains a little befogged. 
The general upshot, however, is sufficiently clear. Browning, one 
fancies, takes refuge in his parallel cases—his favourite device in 
poetical arguments—because he is still a little embarrassed in 
writing to a lady whom he had not yet seen. But he wishes to get 
out of the region of small talk, even in the exalted form of literary 
criticism, and to speak to her of more vitally interesting matters. 
And before long we find both of them anxious to repudiate the 
literary sentiment as anything but the mere vehicle for the purely 
personal passion. Browning protests that his admiration of Miss 
Barrett as an author is entirely different from his love of 
her. He held his peace about her poetry till he had a 
sense of “purely personal obligation,” and, if she were never 
to write another line, or speak another “ intelligible word,” he 
would love her not less but more. His “whole life is} wound up 
and down and over her.” And she, though she loves his poeiry, 
agrees that it is not “the flower of his nature.” That flower is 
something nameless and mystical. She used to fancy that she could 
see him in his poems; but then “broken sights and forms look 
strange and unlike” when she “stands by the complete idea.” She 
only wishes that he would reveal his personality more clearly by 
uttering himself directly without the dramatic apparatus which is 
apt to puzzle the less intelligent readers. And here one must 
apologize for quoting scraps of sentences which seem to lose their 
force and grace when detached from the context. Browning to the 
end has the odd tendency to put things in a quaint and tortuous 
fashion, which is represented by the “ put-case” of his later poems. 
But mo love-letters since the days of Heloisa could be more glowing 
with a devotion which one can only regard with reverence. Both ot 
them have, of course, a pretext for exerting their ingenuity in that 
old problem which is tiresome in ethical philosophers, but 
infinitely delightful between a pair of lovers. Is not “altruism” 
a refined self-love? If I am so devoted to some one else 
that his happiness becomes my happiness, am I not really 
selfish even when I am sacrificing myself to him? That 
Suggests an infinite variety of tender caressing “quibbles.” In 
loving him, as Miss Barrett protests, she never thought of being 
happy through him ; his good was all her idea of good. That is 
unmistakably true, but then it is equally obvious that his own 
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happiness necessarily implies her happiness, and her logic—if logic 
were really concerned—would be a little difficult to untwist. Or 
again there is, as Browning observes, a contest of generosity. Each 
wishes to be grateful for the other’s kindnesses; but then, from 
the other’s point of view, the kindness is so obviously a matter of 
course that gratitude is a solecism. You, says each, are my ideal 
of perfection, and an ideal perfection includes appreciation of 
real excellence. Titania could not love Bottom in her sober senses, 
and the lover must admit, even by worshipping her, that he is 
considerably superior to Bottom. Browning, in fact, sums up the 
dilemma in one of his later letters by roundly declaring that “ there 
is no love but from beneath, far beneath—that is the law of its 
nature.” But then, as he entirely believes in her love for him, the 
remark would naturally be made by the proverbial Senior Wrangler 
that each of two objects cannot be lower than the other. Miss 
Barrett, in fact, takes the only possible solution when she declares 
that love should have no reason or be its own reason. The motive, 
she reports herself to. have said, should be in the feeling itself, and 
not in the object of it; and the affection which could throw itself 
out “on an idiot with a goitre would be more admirable than 
Abelard’s!” Some awkward deductions might follow from that 
principle too, but we can, as enlightened lookers-on, supply some 
very obvious reasons, not being bound to take either side in the 
play of ostensible argument, which is, in fact, merely one way ot 
expressing entire mutual devotion and what Browning once calls 
agreement to the point of “ tremblingly exquisite exactness.” 

It would appear that on the whole, though Browning never 
admits it, that Miss Barrett succeeds best in getting into the 
attitude of a worshipper. The situation naturally implies it. 
Brought up, as she says, in a kind of conventual seclusion, looking 
at the world mainly through books, and with her sensibilities 
stimulated by her invalid life, she was even abnormally feminine, 
and it is easy to understand why, as she often says, his love 
for her appeared to her as a “miracle,” a sure support coming 
beyond all reasonable expectation, and lifting her into life and 
happiness. From the very first her instinct tells her to put 
absolute trust in Browning’s honour and generosity. That the 
instinct was entirely justified by tl. “-2ts does not prove that it 
was infallible. It would be easy to speculate upon the results 
which might have followed, had Browning shared the weaknesses 
of some great poets—Coleridge or Shelley for example ; whether 
she might not have become the heroine of a tragedy, . had 
she trusted to a man, selfish or simply weak or valuing 
her enthusiasm only so far as it was a pleasant offering of incense 
upon the altar of his genius. That Miss Barrett was not incapable 
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of illusions seems to be clear from the view of that wonderful 
person, her father. No one, as she assures Browning, had a heart 
“ loyaller, and purer, and more compelling to gratitude and reverence 
than his,” as she sees it. The proof is remarkable. The brother 
whom she especially loved had been staying with her at Torquay 
by her especial request, and in spite of the father’s disapproval. 
While they were there the brother took a boat and was accidentally 
drowned, and the father was so “generous and forbearing” as 
never once to tell her that it was her fault. That must have been 
a tempting remark to bestow upon a heart-broken daughter ; 
and would no doubt have been a relief to his feelings. Meanwhile 
he has the trifling weakness of holding that he rules by divine 
right; and is entitled to suppress as altogether disgusting and 
anomalous monstrosities any love affairs of his children. If 
the daughters confess to such criminal proceedings, he makes 
scenes which send one of them into hysterics and another into 
a dead faint. He would rather see Elizabeth dead at his feet, she 
adinits, than consent to her acceptance of Browning. Since the 
days of Clarissa Harlowe there never was such a preposterous 
family despot. Miss Barrett, however, believes sincerely, and 
expects her lover to believe, both that the old gentleman is not 
stone and that he is immovable asa stone. He has, as she most 
undeniably puts it, a “very peculiar nature,” of which Browning, 
one suspects, would have been able to make a very effective dramatic 
sketch. He resolves, however, that he will always see these things 
with her eyes, and will never say anything to give her pain. He 
has, indeed, to say, though with characteristically tortuous phrases, 
that the tyranny is intolerable, and that she is not to sacrifice 
herself to him. As she was happily clear upon that point, he is able 
to maintain a reticence which is not less honourable than his 
utterance. I fancy that, in the one or two passages in the letters 
in which something like a controversy arises, Browning is really 
giving vent to an accumulated desire for plain-speaking, which he 
would have liked to discharge upon the head of Mr. Barrett. He 
defends duelling and punishment by death with a vigour that gives 
her some pain, and causes her to drop the subject; and he insists 
upon the objections to her paying ransom to the dog-stealers who 
had appropriated her favourite Flush. There is just a momentary 
glimpse of the shrewd man of the world opposing amiable senti- 
mentalism. The topics were harmless, as the practical danger 
of Browning fighting a duel was of the minutest, and as he 
made sure that the dogstealers had got their money before he 
entered his protest. If Mr. Barrett’s behaviour had been discuss- 
able with the same frankness, Browning would have relieved 
his feelings at the cost of inflicting real suffering upon his 
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beloved. He shows, however, perfect self-restraint in that matter, 
and throughout maintains the most unimpeachable attitude. He 
had the reward which he deserved; and one of the great 
charms in the letters is the gradual brightening of Miss Barrett's 
life—the wakening to real, vivid happiness of the poor, broken, 
tremulous invalid who is revealed in the opening passages. A 
little sign of excessive sensibility remains in her superfluous 
apologies for apparently “light words”; for phrases which she has 
permitted herself to use as though it were conceivable that he 
might some day find out through some of his illusions about her, 
or that he might doubt her readiness to agree to all his plans; 
phrases in which a duller insight than Browning’s might read 
clearly enough only an appeal for delightful utterances of absolute 
confidence. It is “ wonderful to me,” so she sums up the situation, 
“to look back on my life and my old philosophy of life, made of 
the necessities of sorrow and the resolution to attain to some- 
thing better than a perpetual moaning and complaint—to that 
state of neutralized emotion to which I did attain—that serenity 
which meant the failure of hope! Can I look back to such things 
and not thank you next to God? For you, having the power to 
stoop and having the will, is it not worthy of thanks? SoI thank 
you and love you, and shall always, however it may be hereafter.” 
Browning could, no doubt, believe with equal sincerity that his 
cause for gratitude was not less; and one may say that even he 
could not speak too strongly—even strongly enough—of the bless- 
ing which had come to him. Yet, to the outsider, the “ miracu- 
lous” nature of the reward is more palpable in her case. The 
prison doors were thrown open for her beyond reasonable expecta- 
tion; whereas he, as we must admit, had, in any case, a noble, 
though not so beautiful, a career open to him independently. 

I have not attempted to do more than recall what must be obvious 
to all readers of the letters. I only wish to explain the feeling 
which, as I know, is shared by more competent readers than I can 
profess to be. They too have had their scruples vanquished by the 
remarkable revelation of beautiful character. The sense that so 
intimate a set of letters should not be laid bare. to the public has 
been gradually overcome by the perception of their singular charm. 
And, in fact, one conclusion seems to be undeniable. Mr. Browning 
tells us in his preface that he had either to destroy these letters or 
to permit their publication. It does not appear to be self-evident 
that no third course was open; but if we take that for granted, his 
decision was unimpeachable. Undoubtedly it would have been a 
wrong to the memory of his parents, had the letters been suppressed. 
We should have lost a story which is in some ways more charming 

and impressive than any of his poetry. People who met Browning 
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occasionally accepted the commonplace doctrine that the poet and 
the man may be wholly different persons. Browning, that is, could 
talk like a brilliant man of the world, and the commonplace person 
could infer that he did not possess the feelings which he did not 
care to exhibit at a dinner-party. It was not difficult to discover 
that such a remark showed the superficiality of the observer, not 
the absence of the underlying qualities. These letters, at any rate 
demonstrate to the dullest that the intensity of passion which 
makes the poet was equally present in the man. It is worth our 
while to have such a demonstration ; to recognize the depth and 
purity of the sources from which genuine poetry springs, even at 
the price of some shock to our sense of decorum. The only question 
is whether the same result might not have been achieved with a 
less sweeping revelation. I will not venture to express any distinct 
opinion, because I do not quite see the force of Mr. Browning’s 
dilemma ; but I will suggest a consideration or two which seem to 
me to be relevant. 

The world at large, as Miss Barrett says, has a right to the 
“soul secrets” of eminent people. Is that true? In a sense, one 
may fully accept the doctrine. It is well to know the truth about 
the men and women. who have left us intellectual legacies ; it is 
well, even if the truth be not, a sin this case, altogether gratifying. 

ivery such life has what we call its “lesson,” and one not the less 
instructive if the career implies some of the worst human qualities. 
Pope could lie enormously, and Burns could be decidedly coarse 
and Byron was not a pattern of domestic excellence. I should 
wish the essence of the character to be revealed to me in every 
case ; and should be profoundly interested by the truth, though I 
might not extract a definite moral or learn what is called a lesson. 
But, I think, there is a certain confusion between the demand 
for truth which is perfectly justified, and the demand for all the 
knowledge which has any bearing whatever upon the history of the 
person concerned. There are, after all, a great many facts of which 
one may as well be ignorant. They are irrelevant, and nobody 
would be the worse if they went into the wastepaper basket. It 
does not follow that because I want fact not fiction I therefore 
want all the facts, big. and small; the poet’s washing.bills, as well 
as his early drafts of great works. There are purposes indeed for 
which it is necessary to preserve everything that can be known. 
The scientific habit of mind demands, as I have said, the preserva- 
tion of things in general, because some day anything may have its 
uses; the lawyer may feel bound to ‘investigate every conceivable 
tittle of evidence, however minute the chance of its having any rele- 
vance ; a biographer may be bound to act upon this principle in his 
investigations, and to follow out the ramifications of his hero’s 
28* 
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career as though he were engaged in the presuinptuous attempt to 
find out everything about the Dreyfus case. But then he need not 
present the whole mass to the world. That might be desirable if 
the “soul secrets” corresponded to the discovery of a scientific 
formula in psychology, if it were a question of finding new laws 
of human nature comparable to laws of chemistry or electricity. 
But such secrets are altogether beyond our powers. We do not 
study the lives of great men as scientific psychologists, but in 
order to have a vivid presentation of some interesting type of 
character. That may be stimulating, elevating, or saddening; but 
it is a question of art, not of science; of giving the concentrated 
personal essence of the mind, not of keeping up the greatest 
possible mass of details. So far from giving all details, no detail 
should be admitted which does not more or less directly contribute 
to heighten the effect of a life-like portraiture. The antiquary’s 
delight in gathering together all possible scraps and fragments is 
no doubt pardonable, and a harmless recreation in its way, though 
when I see the method applied to contemporaries, I am tempted to 
think that it implies less genuine admiration than a desire to prove 
that the admiration is genuine. The lover cherishes every scrap 
that reminds him of his mistress, and you therefore try to con- 
vince yourself that you are a lover by gathering scraps, though 
perhaps really caring for nothing else. There comes to be competi- 
tion among the idolators who collect relics of a great man, which 
proves the spread, not of a real appreciation, but of the knowledge 
that appreciation is the correct thing. A poet, I fancy, has often 
most worthy adherents when the adherents are few, and the spread 
of his fame implies the growth of sham sentiments. 

The bad results of this more or less factitious enthusiasm are 
too familiar to be insisted upon. Everybody agrees that the inter- 
viewer, contemporary or posthumous, is capable of becoming an 
intolerable nuisance, and is a specific for the encouragement of 
morbid tendencies in poets. Literature is, in all cases, a demora- 
lizing occupation, though some people can resist its evil influences. 
It is demoralizing because success implies publicity. A poet has 
to turn himself inside out by the very conditions of his art, and 
suffers from the incessant stimulants applied to his self-conscious- 
ness. The temptation is inevitable, and is, of course, the stronger 
and the stronger and the more corrupting as the right to satisfy a 
vulgar curiosity is more generally admitted. Formerly, if a man 
wanted to talk about himself, he wrote an autobiography, to be 
published posthumously, and there was therefore some safeguard, 
in so far as he was not to be directly conscious of the effect pro- 
duced. Now, the autobiography is being superseded by the 
“yeminiscences,” in which everyone is invited to explain what a 
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genial and charming creature he is; how thoroughly he appre- 
ciates his contemporaries, and how superior he is to any desire for 
popular praise. If reminiscing is not a name for hypocritical 
attitudinizing, it shows, as I am glad to believe, what charming 
and excellent people many of our contemporaries still are in spite 
of all the corrupting influences to which they are exposed. 

The difficulty about the Browning letters is, I think, this— 
whether, in spite of their own undeniable merits, they will not set 
a precedent eminently likely to be abused. They may be justified 
as exceptional. The case is one of those in which the total result 
is so impressive and edifying that the ordinary rule may be dis- 
regarded. Unfortunately, when a precedent is set, there is no way 
of limiting the application to be made of it. Everybody is apt to be 
exceptional in his own eyes and in the eyes of his nearest relatives ; 
and one fears that the habit of turning out the most private 
receptacles will be encouraged without reason by the success of 
this particular performance. I am, I must frankly confess, not 
equal to solving this point of casuistry. Like other such problems, 
it cannot be solved by any distinct rule; and all that one can do 
is to recognize the possibility of some bad consequences and reserve 
a right to condemn the next follower. There is, indeed, one other 
question. Admitting fully that the story ought to be told, that 
we had a right to be aware of this ennobling element in the 
lives of two such persons, was it really necessary that the whole 
correspondence should be published or the whole destroyed? I 
cannot help fancying that someone might have been found— 
though, no doubt, the task would have required very exceptional 
tact and insight—who could have given the truth without publishing 
the correspondence in mass. Undoubtedly it would have been neces- 
sary to use the words of the writers and td publish some of the letters 
completely. But the sense of impropriety which besets one every 
now and then in reading—that uncomfortable suspicion that one 
is, after all, an eavesdropper—is purely due to the following all the 
little ins and outs through so long a correspondence and the feel- 
ing that one is looking over the shoulders of the writers at a moment 
when they would certainly have shown the door to an intruder. I 
fancy that by confining the revelation to what was strictly neces- 
sary to reveal the essence of the situation, and by so showing a 
scrupulous regard for the consideration which makes for reticence, 
the book might have been equally and even more impressive, and 
the danger of setting a precedent diminished. But I do not know 
the facts well enough to be enabled to do more than throw out'a 
suggestion, which, like most suggestions, is tuo late to be of any 
use. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


SCENES AND SCANDALS ON THE LONDON 
VESTRIES. 


Ix the course of its hysterical and unreasoning campaign against 
Mr. Balfour’s Local Government Bill, The Daily Chronicle has each 
day filled a column or more of its space with reports of alleged 
vestry hostility to the proposed measure, and has shown the most 
tender solicitude for local authorities in danger of disestablishment. 
It has raked up every expression of discontent from each of the 
districts most needing reform, and exhibiting local life in its least 
satisfactory aspect in order to obtain a weapon with which to 
attack the Bill, and has, in fact, constituted itself the champion of 
the vested interests of the vestries. 

On the other hand, The Daily Chronicle's Progressive con- 
temporary, Te Echo, has said:—“ A sharp line must be drawn 
between the objections made because the Bill is imperfect and 
inadequate, and those coming from a stagnant vestrydom deter- 
mined to fight all change. The very last thing to be done is to 
follow in the track of a section of the London Press—professedly 
Progressive we regret to say—and make use of the grievances of 
the dispossessed vestrymen for the purpose of wrecking the Bill. 
If the batch of local opinions accumulating during the past week 
be analyzed it will be found that many are inspired by the 
vestries, which see their power slipping away.” * 

This candid criticism of The Daily Chronicle’s action is much to 
the point. That the members and officials of the local bodies un- 
scheduled by the Bill should be uneasy with regard to their fate 
was to be expected, and as there are some 4,600 of these members, 
a large number of whom cannot expect to be returned to the new 
Borough Councils, it is not surprising that there should be some 
opposition among the smaller fry of vestrymen. 

These feelings have sometimes taken the form of extravagant 
action, as when the clerk of a minor vestry of only five acres in 
extent wrote to the papers to protest against its probable oblitera- 
tion.t Party spite also led the leader of the St. Pancras Pro- 
gressives, bursting into mixed metaphors, to describe the Bill as 
“ the double conception of Lord Onslow and the London Municipal 
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Society ; it was incubated by Mr. Chamberlain and delivered by Mr. 
Balfour, who fostered the abortion.”* The real question, however, 
is not do the vestrymen object to being dispossessed, but has the 
present system of parochial government in London any claim to 
permanence ? 

This can only be answered by an enquiry into the personnel and 
proceedings of the local authorities. Many of the vestries are mainly 
composed of petty tradesmen, publicans, builders, and small property 
owners. In the East End and in South London there is a large 
working-class element which is by no means the least satisfactory 
feature of these bodies, although it is responsible for scenes which 
take place from time to time. In the West End there is a fair 
proportion of retired naval and military officers, of professional men, 
and of the leisured classes. 

A casual investigation into the proceedings of the London 
Vestries and District Boards of Works reveals a state of things 
which calls for immediate reform. Were the condition of atiairs 
generally recognized it cannot be doubted that the Bill of the 
Government would receive practically unanimous support. The 
charges which can fairly be brought against these bodies may 
be arranged under the following heads :— 


(1) Scenes at their meetings; (2) the refreshment question ; 


(3) corruption; (4) vestrymen and insanitary property; and (5) 
personal jobbery. 

A few examples of these scandals are appended—had space per- 
mitted, many more could have been given. 

The reports from which quotations are extracted are taken from 
London, the local press, and other sources. 


I. ScENES AT THEIR MEETINGS. 
The following are a few examples of the scenes which too fre- 
quently disgrace the meetings of London local bodies :— 


A Parochial Bear Garden. 

‘** The disorderly scenes which have characterized the meetings of the Bermond- 
sey Vestry during the past years reached a climax on Monday evening. The 
meeting lasted only a few minutes, and would have undoubtedly terminated in a 
free fight had not some of the more judicious members intervened. . . Mr, Cryer, 
in a long speech, during which he was continually interrupted, referred to the 
possibilities of a lawsuit owing to the action of Mr. Soutter and his party in 
carrying the motion to pave the private property of the railway company. He 
claimed that Mr. Soutter was not legally a member, and said that it was nothing 
but impudence and cheek for him to attend. At this point there was much dis- 
order, and a handful of people in the gallery continued to howl down the speaker. 
+ - . Mr. Soutter was heard to shout above the uproar, ‘Have two of Irish, 
cold.’ Mr. Cryer (addressing one individual in the gallery, whose voice was heard 
above the rest): ‘If I come to you, I'll punch your head, you humbug.’ Ullti- 
mately the Report of the Committee was adopted, and the cheques passed. The 
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Chairman said he had an unpleasant duty, but one which he felt bound to per- 
form. He ruled that Mr. Soutter had no right to act as a member of the vestry. 
In furtherance of that, he intended to refuse Mr. Soutter his -vote, and also to 
refuse any motion he might bring forward. (Interruption.) After the scene of 
uproar, Mr, Glanville said : ‘I want to ask you if you think this consistent with 
your attitude towards Mr. Quick, who, when disqualified, you helped to make 
qualified,’ The Chairman: ‘ You are out of order,’ Mr. Glanville (shouting) : 
‘You gave him a nominal qualification in a house of yours.’ (Uproar.) The 
Chairman : ‘ You are out of order. Mr. Glanville: ‘I brand you as a mean cur.’ 
(Uproar.) Mr. Quick : ‘ He is deceptive, It is a tissue of falsehoods,’ Mr. Glan- 
ville : ‘On September 17th.’ Mr. Quick : ‘It is a falsehood.’ Here the ratepayers 
joined in, and the scene resembled a bear garden ; members became excited to the 
highest pitch, and Messrs. Quick and Glanville, both white with passion, faced 
each other in a threatening attitude. Mr, Quick ultimately resumed the wrangle 
and said : ‘I have challenged him here and outside to take any action he likes.’ 
Mr. Glanville: ‘I would not spend twopence on him. You are not worth it.’ 
Mr. Quick: ‘I have an extra qualification.’ Mr. Glanville: ‘Yes, a cellar in 
Mr. Tyler’s house.’ Mr. Quick: ‘ You are a liar.’ Half a dozen members rose in 
their seats, three or four shouting at one time, whilst those in the gallery howled 
to their hearts’ content. Mr. Cryer rose and threatened to punch the heads of 
those in the gallery. He left his seat and walked across the Board-room in a 
menacing attitude, and everyone expected a general fight. Challenges were issued 
by Mr. Cryer to come ouiside, and as readily accepted by half a dozen men. The 
scene at this point can better be imagined than described. Members literally 
yelled at the Chairman, Mr. Soutter’s voice being heard above the rest in de- 
nouncing the Chairman’s action. The adjournment was moved, seconded, and 
carried, amidst the greatest excitement, and Mr, Cryer quickly left the hall to 
keep his appointment ‘ outside ’ with individuals in the gallery.”—South London 
Press, February 21st, 1891.—Annual Report of the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor, 1891, pp. 30-31. 


The conduct of an East-End vestryman is thus described :— 


*« Mr, Baxter, of Mile End Vestry, has a peculiar method of enforcing his views 
upon his fellow-vestrymen. His method at the last meeting was to stand on 
the table and, in opposition to the chair, to address the vestry from that point of 
vantage. In continuation of this exhibition, he buttoned his coat, and gave notice 


that he would let out at anyone who approached him. He challenged anyone to 
‘chuck’ him out.”—July 4th, 1895. : 


Here is a scene which occurred at a vestry not far from the City 
boundaries :-—- 


One member accused the other of living upon the earnings of watercress girls, 
his business being that of a wholesale greengrocer. The vestryman was so furious 
that he hit his traducer in the face with his fist, smashing his spectacles into his 
eyes. The injured man picked up an inkpot and threw it at his assailant. A 
free fight then took place. At another fight in the same vestry hall the beard of 
one of the vestrymen was pulled out, several handfuls being found next morning 
by the vestry clerk and preserved by him as a relic. 


The following scene took place last year at the Hackney Town 
Hall :-— 


‘* After five hours’ angry debate, during which some extraordinary scenes 
occurred, the minority on the Hackney Vestry last Wednesday succeeded in 
deferring the decision on the proposal to hand over the parish’s Provisional Elec- 
tric Lighting Order. . . . Theconsumption of whisky during the discussion of 
parish business does not appear to be the only little vice of Hackney vestrymen, 
for Mr. Hosgood charged certain of the members with playing cards in the Town Hall 
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instead of performing their duties. One can best judge of the morality cf some 
of these Hackney vestrymen when Mr. Hosgood’s charges were greeted with 
hilarious laughter, and a cry of ‘Don’t make this a Gospel shop.’ The debate had 
not proceeded far. when the Chairman intimated that the deputation from the 
town’s meeting were in attendance to submit the resolutions arrived at. . . . Mr. 
Kyttin created an uproar by stigmatizing the deputation as a ‘fraud.’ The vestry 
was immediately plunged into disorder. Several members came into conflict, who 
branded each other as liars ; the one threatened the other with his clenched fist. 
Undeterred, Mr. Kyftin continued to abuse the ratepayers’ meeting, and asserted 
that the audience had been dragged out from the Radical Clubs of the neighbour- 


hood. . . . The vestry then gave itself up to bitter recrimination. Members 
seemed to have lost control of themselves, and ‘debate’ seemed out of the ques- 
tion. . , , Atasuitable opportunity an amendment for an adjournment until 


after the elections was proposed and carried. Many of the Moderates were in- 
dulging themselves in the members’ room. There was a mad rush to get into the 
hall after the division had been demanded. Several Progressives hung on to the 
door-handle, and a hand-to-hand seuffleensued. Six members, however, succeeded 
in obtaining admittance through the chairman’s door, They were told that their 
votes would be illegal, but declined to withdraw. The vestry was now in hopeless 
confusion. One Moderate said the chairman had made a fool of him, whereupon 
it was pointed out that it was impossible for the chairman to do what Nature had 
already performed. To protect themselves against further developments the 
Moderates declined to press for the division, and with the result that decision of 
the Committee’s report was adjourned, The decision was a signal for a demonstra- 
tion in the ratepayers’ gallery, and cries of ‘ Down with the monopoly’ and ‘ Out 
with the traitors’ were raised.”—April 28th, 1898. 


The following took place at the Bromley Vestry in September 
last :— 

‘Mr. Belsham said : ‘ They had a special meeting that morning, and the first ques- 
tion he asked was had the Tory lunch been provided?’ (Cheers.) . . . The 
Chairman said as to having lunch, he thought it would do the vestry good if they 
had a lunch, as it might promote a little harmony. If they had a dinner, say 
—(laughter)—and afterwards enjoyed their pipes, they might be pipes of peace- 
(Cheers and laughter.) . . . Mr. J. R. Smith: ‘Ona point of order, I ask have 
we come here to discuss the motion on the agenda or to make fools of ourselves?’ 
(‘Order.” * That’s the ticket.) . . . At this stage Mr. Johnson, who had 
re-entered the hall, went to Mr. Belsham and placed a paper bag containing whelks 
on the book the speaker was quoting his figures from, with the remark, ‘Get 
them into you, and give yer pals afew.’ Mr. Belsham indignantly threw the bag 
and contents at Mr. Johnson. Mr. White: ‘Mr. Chairman, I wish to call your 
attention to the conduct of Mr. Churchwarden Johnson, . . . A more insult- 
ing action I never witnessed, and if you do not have him out you ought 
to resign that chair and let some one more capable of filling it take 
the position.” Mr. J. R. Smith: ‘I second that Mr. Johnson be expelled. 
To-night an insult has been offered a member . . . and had it been 
me I should have deliberately punched him on the nose.’ (‘ Bravo,’ and ‘ You 
try it.’) ‘Iecould if I want to.’ (‘Order,’ and ‘Go it, Cloggy.’) The Chairman 
rose to speak, but was met by a complete babel, Mr. H. Smith, Mr. Butler, and 
several others standing and shouting defiance from opposite sides of the room. 
Mr. Samuel waved his cap on the top of an umbrella, and exhibited a ‘ Gentle- 
man Joe’ badge pinned on his coat, parading one of the alley-ways between the 
tables. When this had gone on for a time, and the members were tiring, Mr. 
Bird proposed the suspension of the proceedings for an hour. Mr. A. Phillips: 
‘The motion is that you put Johnson out or throwhim out.’ . . . At this stage 
Mr. Samuel again asserted himself, and was only persuaded at length by his friends 
to resume his seat, several of the Progressive members asserting that he was 
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suffering from short-water supply, and could not qualify his refreshments. . . , 
Several members on each side of the vestry here rose to their feet and commenced 
a series of defiances at each other, and Mr. H. Smith, turning on the Chairman, 
shouted, ‘ You are not fit to be chairman of the vestry.’ (Renewed uproar.) os 
At this stage the Clerk re-entered the room, and, addressing the members, said he 
had instructions from the overseers to turn the gas out. This was followed by a 
lowering of the light, which was received by one or two members singing, ‘ We 
won’t go home till morning.’ . . . “Then an interlude followed. . . .” Mr. 
Samuel was chafling the Progressive Party on their defeat, when Mr. Smith asked 
him and his Party to act fairly. Mr. Samuel: ‘Oh, you go home and eat.’ Mr. 
Smith : ‘ Look here, I will stand that from no man. Come outside, and we will 
settle it like men.’ Mr. Samuel declined the invitation with a sneering remark, 
which was followed by Mr. Smith remarking that he was a ‘ B—— f——’ 
Mr. Bird: ‘Mr. Chairman, has one member a right to call the other a 
b f ?? Mr. J. R. Smith: ‘I shall call you all b—— f——’s if 
I like.’ (Cries of ‘Oh!’) . . . Then the light was wholly extinguished, 
and for a time there was much uprear. Mr. Bird and Mr. H. Smith had a 
wordy battle,in which the latter referred in no complimentary terms to Mr. Bird’s 
domestic affairs, and Mr. Bird replied in equally uncomplimentary terms on 
Mr. H. Smith’s rotundity, and they were only prevented from fighting by others 
interposing. Meanwhile, something like a meeting was arranged under the gas- 
light over the exit door, and speeches were delivered by members, others exhaust- 
ing their match-boxes to provide a flicker whilst the oratory was proceeding, which 
ended in Mr. J. F. King declaring Mr. Belsham’s proposal carried.” 


A week later the following scene occurred :— 


**On Thursday evening there was a renewal of the scenes at Bromley Vestry. 
. »« . It was while this was in progress that Mr. Bird excitedly walked up to the 
chairman carrying a brown-paper parcel in his hand, and unfolding it, said: 
‘This was addressed to me as overseer, and on opening it, this was what I found !’ 
Here he indignantly spanked a brown herring on the table. And ‘ Here’s 
another’ said he, amidst the loud laughter of the members and cries of ‘ Where 
did you catch ’em, Dicky?’ ‘Oh, what beautiful brown ’uns !’ ‘ Don’t they hum !’ 
and other uncomplimentary remarks on their freshness, . . . After nearly 
three hours’ wrangling, the minutes of the meetings held during the last three 
weeks were disposed of.” 


This state of affairs occasioned the following comments in the 
Press :— 

‘THE BROMLEY VESTRY MEETINGS. 

**Srr,—Cannot the members of the Bromley Vestry arrange to give their next 
performance at the Queen’s for the benetit of some institution? It would afford 
them a good opportunity to obtain further cheap notoriety.”—LZast End News, 
September 14th, 1898. 

“A large crowd collected outside and seemed highly amused at the turn 
affairs had taken in the conduct of their parochial business. And now, when a 
gestieulating, arguing crowd is seen in Bow Road, they say : ‘Oh! there’s been a 
vestry meeting.’ ”—Zastern Post, September 17th, 1898. 


These are the methods of a Socialist at Camberwell :-— 


Mr. Ayres wanted to make a personal explanation on some matter or 
other, and, persisting in speaking against the ruling of the chairman, a 
resolution was moved and seconded to ‘have the obstructionist removed.’ 
A personal appeal from the chairman to Mr. Ayres to leave quietly remaining 
unheeded, the resolution was carried, and the vestry proceeded to put it into 
effect. A police-constable, the hall-keeper, and assistant entered the room. The 
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last two first approached Mr. Ayres, the constable remaining back apparently 
as a reserve force. His services, however, had to be requisitioned, but Mr. Ayres 
—a dexterous, muscular man—replied by charging at his three custodians full 
tilt, and all three went sprawling on to the floor of the vestry. Three to one.” 


The South London Press describes the ensuing scene as 
follows :— 


“They recovered themselves, but two of them were again placed hors de 
combat. Superior force eventually had the best of it, and Mr. Ayres, carried half 
off his feet, was rushed to the landing outside. Here a prolongéed struggle 
took place for fully ten minutes, during which Mr, Ayres’ friends sought to 
persuade him to go quietly. He, however, vowed that he would fight to the 
bitter end, and it was not until the officers and policeman resorted to the frog’s 
march that they could get him to the bottom of the stairs, Mr. Ayres’ resis- 
tance then grew less violent, and when, after a struggle of another ten minutes, 
he was ‘rushed’ through the vestibule on to the entrance steps, he was quite 
exhausted, and reclined against the pillar with the air of a man who had been 
defeated but not disgraced.”—February 16th, 1899. 


Il. THE REFRESHMENT QUESTION. 
It is to the credit of some of the local authorities that they have 
done away with the improper system, which used to be general, of 
indulging in food and drink at the ratepayers’ expense. Its con- 


tinuance, however, on many of these bodies shows the great need 
which exists for reform. 


According to an Islington journal it is likely that the introduc- 
tion of the London Government Bill will cause many a vestryman 
regretfully— 


** To think, mum, of the palmy daze, 

The good old daze of yor, 

When jovial red-nosed westrymen 
And garjins of the por 

Would jine us at the festive board, 
And pass the rosy wine— 

Not ginger-beer and sich-like muck— 
And sumptuously dine.” 


The amount spent by local authorities for this purpose has often 
been considerable. 


An election hand-bill, containing the following statements, was 
circulated at Shoreditch :— 

Alas ! for human nature! 

See Vestry’s Report of 1893, page 37 :—‘‘ That the Churchwardens and Over- 
seers of 1891 be called upon to refund the amount of the ascertained deficiency 


(£33 16s.) to the Vestry forthwith, and, in default thereof, that proceedings be 
taken against them.” 


This is the Order of the Vestry of the 7th of February, 1893. 

Now it came to pass that one of these Overseers let the ‘cat out of the bag,” 
and so we find that :— 

lst.—The £33 16s. were obtained by charging the Vestry for the work of sundry 
clerks and officers more than was actually paid. 

2nd.—-That the Churchwardens and Overseers collared the difference. 


And 3rd.—That they had a snug little Dinner at the National Liberal Club, and 
then visited a Theatre in the far West out of these £33 16s. 
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These statements have appeared with reference to the refreshment 
question on the Hackney and Mile End Vestries :-— 


‘* The General Purposes Committeemen were allowed a crown a head for attend- 
ing a view, whether they sat down to the feed or not. The fact was that only 10d. 
a head was spent, the surplus being saved for a special banquet at the Holborn 
Restaurant, to which all the members of the committee are invited, and these pro- 
ceedings naturally caused ratepayers to blaspheme.”—May 4th, 1895. 

‘*For years the refreshment question has made Mile End Vestry famous. It 
has created more discussion and animosity in the vestry than any other subject. 
Now we have a vestryman himself suing the clerk of the Assessment Committee 
for the payment of an account for refreshments supplied. Can anything be more 
ludicrous or degrading to local government? Mr. Rowland Hirst, a Mile End 
publican and vestryman, supplied refreshments to the clerk’s order as he has been in 
the habit of doing for years. The vestry disallowed the account—hence the action. 
Mr. Hirst thereupon took the case to the Whitechapel County Court, where Judge 
Bacon made out that the clerk to the Assessment Committee having given the 
order was bound to pay. . . .”—February 20th, 1896, 


It was reported that :— 


‘* Lewisham Vestry made a curious attempt to hoodwink the Press last Wednes- 
day, to prevent their undesired presence at a little junketing in connection with 
the annual inspection of the more important municipal works in progress in the 
district made by the members of the Board. The party made the tour in twelve 
carriages and pairs. An intimation sent to the Press that the meeting was un- 
important was disregarded by a suspicious journalist, who ‘found the board-room 
elaborately laid out for luncheon with a small army of waiters hurrying to and fro, 
and rows of bottles of liquor standing‘on extemporized sideboards,’”—August 5th, 
1897. 


St. James’s Vestry, which is striving so strenuously to escape 
inclusion in the Greater Westminster, is also addicted to this 
evil. 


‘** During the past few years there have been periodically a great many enjoyable 
little dinners to St. James’s vestrymen at the ratepayers’ expense. The members 
of the View and Valuation Committees, it seems, have got into the rather un- 
fortunate habit of spending for refreshments between five and six shillings per 
head on every occasion they make their rounds. The defenders of the arrange- 
ments say it is impossible to keep the committees together for the whole day unless 
they are allowed a little for ‘lunch.’”—January 26th, 1899. 


The following appeared in a local paper of March 12th last :— 


Camberwell “ Guzzlers.” 


** An inquiry asked for by Mr. Woodmansee into the whole question of refresh- 
ments was refused on Wednesday by forty votes to twenty-four. 

‘*On Wednesday night the vestry had an uproarious meeting, when the special 
committee appointed to inquire into the facts connected with the little banquet at 
the Comedy Restaurant (particulars of which were given in the Dispatch) pre- 
sented its report. 

‘* The Committee reported :— 

“That as ample accommodation was provided at the Vestry Hall for such 
refreshments as are necessary under the vestry’s sanction, it is not advisable or 
prudent in the interests of purity of administration for committees to dine and 
subsequently transact business at West End restaurants.’ ” 
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The system came to an end in one vestry in the following 
manner :— 


The vestry were in the habit of allowing 7s. 6d. per head for refreshments 
to the committeemen who sat a number of hours upon the day committees. 
This was spent upon wines and dinners. On one occasion a Press man happened 
to be present at a public-house called the ‘‘Clock House” when one of these banquets 
took place. One vestryman was particularly gorged. After his sumptuous repast 
this particular man still declared himself unsatisfied and asked for two pork 
sausages, But the scandal leaked out, and, ona resolution the vestry, determined 
to allow each man a sum of 3s. 6d., whereupon a prominent member said rather 
than be degraded into accepting 3s, 6d. he would prefer that they would withdraw 
the amount altogether. This was immediately accepted by the majority of the 
vestry and the allowance cut off, much to the regret of the voracious vestryman 
and of the old parochial who suggested it. 


Even when the system was supposed to have been abolished, in 
many vestries refreshinents were, nevertheless, indulged in freely, 
and their cost put down under the heading “ steam roller.” 

The following shows an unsatisfactory state of opinion on one 
of the largest and best vestries—although in this case the refresh- 
ments are not provided by the ratepayers :— 


‘‘In St. Pancras it is the usual practice of the Rating Committee, on going to 
rate enlargements or additions to certain large business premises in the parish, to 
accept a champagne luncheon from the owner, and members of the Committee do 
not appear to be in the least degree sensible of the gross impropriety of such a 
proceeding,” 


IIT. Corruption. 


It is in connection with contracts that the greatest amount of 
corruption prevails. Public criticism seldom reaches this part of 
the work of the local bodies, and it receives little attention from 
the bulk of the members. The making of contracts is frequently 
in the hands of a few individuals who are either interested them- 
selves, or use their influence to get the contracts given to their 
friends. Contracts when given are often not executed according 
to specification, penalties are not enforced, and the vestrymen and 
officials often have such relations with contractors as lead to 
corruption. 

The following is an account of “ A Paving Job in St. James’s ” :— 


op 


here is a nice pickle about paving in St. James's, Piccadilly, and the peculiar 
methods of the vestry resulted in a public meeting on Monday evening, when 
some strong language was used. . . . For some reason or other a section of 
the vestry have shown a preference for one contractor as against another, irre- 
spective of the prices tendered. A tender for paving Regent Street was accepted, 
although it was nearly £800 higher than the amount of another tender. ‘ The 
failure to ventilate the question in the vestry led to a meeting in Craven Lecture 
Hall, which was crowded with discontented ratepayers. . . .’”—March 18th, 
1897. 


This is another “St. James’s Scandal” :— 


‘* At its meeting last week, a recommendation was made that certain tradesmen 
should be appointed to supply the vestry with material. Mr. Cheney asked 
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whether it was not a fact that the staff of the vestry recently had a dinner, at 
which the principal guests were contractors and tradesmen who tender for parish 
work? The vestry clerk declined to contradict or confirm the allegation. The 
Chairman, Mr. Winnett, refused to allow Mr. Cheney to pursue the matter. 
The dinner, it was stated, was held at the Florence Restaurant, and arranged 
solely by the staff, twenty in number, Curiously enough, nearly all the 
invited guests—thirty in number—were contractors and tradesmen, several of 
whom have carried out public work in the parish.”—March 24th, 1898. 


On April 14th last, there appeared a long report of a meeting of 
the St. James’s Vestry, which considered a statement that, in con- 
nection with a certain paving contract, an attempt had been made 
to “influence” a vestryman. A gentleman interested in getting 
the contract was examined by the Chairman and admitted that :— 


“Tt was always necessary for a new firm to get the ear of a vestryman with the 
object of introducing their goods for consideration.” 


The following appeared on December 16th, 1897 :— 

*** Somebody has been got at surely,’ was the remark made by a member of 
Fulham Vestry at last week’s meeting with regard to the paving of North End 
Road. On no other assumption than that somebody had been ‘approached’ or 
‘ got at’ could the speaker explain the peculiar conduct of the Works Committee- 
The circumstances show that this committee, if they are not incapable of managing 
the vestry’s affairs in a business-like way, are something worse. When the question 
of repaving North End Road was first considered the committee decided in favour 
of wood, which would have been cheaper than any other material, For some un- 
explained reason, however, the committee changed its opinion, and asked the 
surveyor to report on asphalte.” 


The surveyor’s report was particularly unfavourable to Trinidad 
Lake asphalte, and stated :— 

‘**Tf the vestry should think fit to use asphalte I must emphatically state that 
the use of the Trinidad mixture must be the responsibility entirely of the 
vestry. . . .’ The way in which the surveyor deals with the Trinidad mixture 
would suggest that his attention had been particularly called to it. He favoured 
wood-paving as being much cheaper. . . . Notwithstanding the surveyor’s 
opinion tenders were asked for asphalte with the following result :—Limmer 
Asphalte Co., £4,881 ; Trindad Lake Asphalte Co., £4,269 ; French Asphalte Co., 
£4,071; Val de Travers, £3,567. It may be added that the price for laying the 
street with creosote deal would be £2,800. After this report and these tenders, 
the action of the committee is inexplicable. By a majority of twenty-eight to 
seven it passed resolutions to the effect that the Trinidad Co.’s tender be accepted. 
Fortunately, when the matter came before the vestry the proposal was not 
carried.” 


The following statement was published a week later :— 

‘‘We have futher enquired how this strange condition of things was brought 
abéiit: “The vestrymen are now very reticent, and profess ignorance*of the affairs 
of the: Trinidad Lake Co., while a fortnight ago they had an intimate knowledge 
of its works and doings. The company’s officials were at work in Fulham, and 
their business led them to a public-house in company with certain vestrymen. We 
have heard from two independent sources that the business of ‘ getting at’ some 
members took practical form.” 


The Assessments Committees of the various local bodies afford 


good opportunities for serving private ends. 
‘“Mr. E, C. Keevil, a Freeman of the City of London and a member of the 
Vestry of St. James's, Westminster, gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
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of 1893. In answer to a question as to the administrative benefit which the St. 
James’s Parish would derive from amalgamation with other neighbouring parishes, 
he said: ‘The administration has fallen into the hands of, what I venture to say 
here, and what I know from absolute knowledge, unworthy hands.—Q. You are 
using very strong language. A. Yes; and1 might use even stronger, positive 
facts. I know London, and I do not think there is a more inefficient vestry in 
London.’ . . . He suggested the transfer of the duty of Assessments Com- 
mittees to vhe London County Council. ‘The assessments, that is, if you unwisely 
leave the districts as they now are under the vestries . . . for the scandals 
connected with the assessments are notorious, and the ignorance, besides the 
personal results.” 


Mr. Sidney Webb, L.C..C, stated to The Daily Chronicle in 
November, 1894 :— 


«A very important and very much over-looked duty is the valuation of property 
for assessment purposes. . . . It is very badly done indeed by some of the 
Assessment Committees. In St. George’s, in Marylebone, and in St. James’s pro- 
perty is scandalously under-assessed, and therefore, under-rated.” 


The recent attempts of certain electric lighting companies to 
induce the local governing bodies of London to dispose of public 


electric lighting orders afforded a vast opportunity for corruption 
and profit. 


On April 7th, 1898, appeared an article “Monopoly on the War 
Path—A Hackney Job—Selling an Electric Lighting Order and 
Bribing Vestrymen.” 


‘*As soon as it was known that Hackney was open to be bought up for a 
monopoly, members of the vestry were inundated with circulars, and called 
upon by touts from various companies who hoped to capture the parish. 
Detectives were put on the track to enquire into the financial condition of some 
members of the vestry in true Tammany fashion, to see how much it would cost to 
buy them. Several small tradesmen were especially worried for information by 
these agents. They hung about the Town Hall in the hope of button-holing 
vestrymen, haunted the public-houses, and adopted various means to bribe 
members. We have received statements of distinct offers of bribes made to members 
of the vestry. In one case a bribe of one hundred guineas was offered for support. 
So shameful did the intriguing become that at one committee meeting the com- 
peting agents were in an adjoining room, and members of the vestry kept running 
out and in to consult them and to report progress, The course has been adopted 
all through by calling a committee of the whole vestry to discuss this important 
question. Secrecy of this kind always arouses suspicion, and in this case the 
suspicion is more than justified. We have received a great deal of information 
concerning attempts to bribe and corrupt members.” 


This was published on July 28th last with reference to Lambeth. 

Mr. Wightman said he was told “ That £1,000 was expended in procuring the 
transfer of the order to the South London Electric Supply Corporation, and that 
money had found its way into the pockets of vestrymen.” Mr. Wightman was 
convinced that there was good ground for some of the charges made, and thought 
all the parties on the Board should work together to discover who had sold their 
public trust. Mr. Alderman Hubbard had still more startling charges to make. 
He had heard of a certain lawsuit, and he believed two items in the claim would 
astound many vesxtrymen. One item, he was given to understand, related to a 
claim for £100, for persuading certain vestrymen to vote for the transfer of the 
order to Mr. Sax. The other item mentioned by Mr. Hubbard was even more 


asionishing. It was £50 for persuading certain vestrymen to vote against the 
adjournment of the vestry. 
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IV. VESTRYMEN AND INSANITARY PROPERTY. 
A bad feature of many of the local authorities is the connection 


which frequently exists between vestrymen and _ insanitary 
property. 

The following are a few examples of this :— 

“‘ The Medical Officer of Health inspected certain houses and reported to the 
Hackney District Board of Works ‘that certain of them, in his opinion, were 
unfit for human habitation.’ It then transpired that the owner of the houses was 
a Mr. Fradd, the possessor of a considerable amount of house property in the 
district. Mr. Fradd is at present a member of {the Hackney District Board of 
Works, trustee for the district, a member of the Finance Committee, a present 
guardian, a vestryman, and member of the Sanitary Committee, and formerly a 
member of the General Purposes Committee, and chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee of the Hackney District Board of Works.”—Report of the Mansion House 
Council on the dwellings of the people, 1885, p. 21. 

* At the third sitting of the Commissioners appointed by the Home Secretary 
to enquire into the sanitary condition of Bethnal Green on Friday, November 4th, 
1897, Mr. Reader Harris, who appeared on behalf of the Mansion House Council, 
said ‘there was also, in the next place, a personal interest on the part of the 
members of the vestry, who were only too often found to be the leaseholders of 
the most unhealthy dwellings.”—Annual Report of the Mansion House Council, 
1887, p. 25. 

“© A Vestryman’s Insanitary House Property. 

** Henry Stains, a vestryman of Bethnal Green,of 200, Cambridge Road, appeared 
to summonses to sh>w cause why certain houses known as 1, 2, 3, and 4, Abingdon 
Court, Parliament Street, Bethnal Green, should not be closed, the premises being 
so contructed as to be unfit for human habitation. . . . The place was a 
nuisance, and injurious to health. The defendant said that three of the houses 
were now untenanted, and he consented to an order to close them. Mr. Rose made 
the order.”—Daily News, May 2st, 1892. Annual report of Mansion House 
Council, 1892, pp. 64-65. 

**A Sanitary Committeeman’s Insanitary Property. 

‘*Mr. Topham, solicitor to the St. Saviour’s Board of Works, Southwark, at- 
tended before Mr. Slade to prosecute a member of the St. Saviour’s Board of Works, 
and one of the Sanitary Committee, for failing to comply with certain notices, 
served upon him in July, 1893, ordering him to place No, 56, Surrey Row, Black- 
friars Road, in a condition fit for habitation. The defendant did not appear. 

. The premises were altogether unfit for human habitation. Mr. Slade 
fined the defendant £20 and costs, and made an order for the premises to 
be closed.”—Daily Chronicle, May 4th, 1894. Annual Report of Mansion House 
Council, 1894, p. 72. 

The following appeared on January 7th, 1897 regarding Plum- 
stead, 

‘** Mr. Harbour, after dealing with the facts connected with the Reidhaven Road 
insanitary area, said he would like to know how much of the property in this area 
was ewned by members of the vestry. Mr. Syer, chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee, said he owned some which was as good as any in Plumstead, and the 
medical officer owned some,” 

V. PERSONAL JOBBERY. 

The following instances of personal jobbery have to be 
recorded :— 

Battersea, 

‘* A matter of a sensational kind was brought up by Mr. Moon at the last vestry 
meeting, when he asked if any member of the Burial Board purchased plots of 
land at the Battersea cemetery at a minimum price, and sold them at a maximum 
price? Mr. Whitehouse immediately answered in the affirmative. He said that 
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within the past two years a member bought a private grave for thirty shillings, 
and it was ultimately sold by an undertaker to a Mrs. Jones for £25. 

On cries of ‘ Name, name,’ Mr. Whitehouse said that the former member was Mr. 
Grey, and that such things were continually done.” —May 16th, 1895. 


It was reported on December 2nd, 1897, that— 

‘Some stormy scenes took place at the last meeting of the Battersea Vestry 
over & serious scandal in the sanitary department, and the Board did not adjourn 
until midnight. It appears that one of the vestrymen (Mr. Whitehouse) had 
given certain sanitary inspectors cards of his business, in order to secure work for 
his firm. The matter was thoroughly investigated by a committee, who found the 
allegations were true, and recommended that the salary of the inspector Freeman 
be reduced by £50 per annum, and that he be transferred to another district. 
The conduct of the chief sanitary inspector and the vestryman was also warmly 
commented upon. The Board, when the report was brought before them, took 
sterner measures, They decided that Freeman be called upon to resign, and if he 
decline he be dismissed ; that the chief inspector be reprimanded, and that Mr. 
Whitehouse, the vestryman, be censured for his part in the affair.”—December 


2nd, 1897. 

On April 28th, 1898, it was stated that no reply had been 
received from the Local Government Board in answer to a demand 
for an official enquiry into certain abuses in local administration at 
Fulham. 


“It seems that certain men have obtained seats on the vestry to secure 
pecuniary benefit. Not many months ago it came to light that six members of 
the vestry had received fees for acting as presiding officers at local elections, and 
upon exposure and under threat of proceedings two members tendered their 
resignations. . . . But the spoilsof office are not confined to presiding officers. 
At the last quinquennial valuation an assessment surveyor was required, A 
vestryman secured the position, after a close competition with another vestry- 
man. When the work was completed, the gentleman in question again got on 
the Board. Accepting fees as presiding officer, pressure was put upon him and 
he resigned, At this time we find him acting as assessor to the overseers. This 
appointment ceased recently from some cause. . . . Last Monday the overseers 
had to select a temporary valuer.” Two architects and two old vestrymen were 
the candidates, and one of the old vestrymen was chosen,” 


The following questions naturally arise in the minds of readers 
of this record of failures to render pure and efficient municipal 
service :—Why are these bodies so undignified and unsatisfactory ? 
How is it that attention has not been more frequently drawn to 
their condition? And, is there any good reason for believing that 
the new Borough Councils will be any better ? 

For answer to these questions the following observations may 
be made :— 

The old bodies have sufiered from many disadvantages from 
which the new will be largely free. “The status of a vestry” is 
generally admitted to be antiquated and discredited, whereas out- 
side London “ the men whe do public service have public honour 
end public recognition.”* Even Mr. Stuart, M.P., admitted in 
1890 that the County Council would have insufficient structure 
to support it “ unless you create true and real local life, which can 


* Mr. Chamberlain at Stepney, February 6th, 1895. 
VOL, XXXIII. 29 
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only be done by reformed district government.’* A financial 
journal states that “most of the mischief in London at present 
is that the vestries are too often run by jerry builders and 
others of that class, who, like the directors of certain monopolies, 
seem to think that public duty consists in promoting their own 
private interests.”| If the office of vestryman is held in disrepute, 
can it be wondered that a better class stands aloof ? 

Even Mr. Asquith believed in 1894 in “the stimulus of more 
attractive titles and of conspicuous positions that will create a 
more fruitful field for the best energies and the best efforts of the 
best men of the localities,” and proposed “to extend to them (the 
local bodies) that large common corporate life which brings with 
it the dignity of responsibility.” + 

Better men would be attracted not only by the higher status 
of the new bodies, but by their larger powers. In addition to the 
powers transferred in the London Bill from the London County 
Council, the Borough Councils will carry out many other functions 
which were not entrusted to the old bodies. The Bill sweeps 
away a host of bewildering Boards. It not only abolishes Vestries 
and District Boards, but all such mysterious bodies as Boards 
of Governors and Directors, Boards of Trustees, Boards of 
“ Liberties,” Burial Boards, a Local Board of Health (Woolwich), 
as well as Commissions for Public Libraries, Commissions for 
Baths and Wash-houses, and Commissions for Cemeteries. All the 
powers of these authorities will come under the new boroughs. 

Other causes which militate against the popularity and efliciency 
of the existing bodies, but will not affect the borough councils, 
are the indirect election of the District Boards, the awkward and 
insignificant areas over which many of the the local authorities 
preside, and their multitudinous membership. The reduction of 
members should in itself be sufficient to sweep off these bodies 
many of the Jacks-in-office whose doings have been chronicled above 

No one can deny that there have been, and are, on these bodies 
many able, single-minded, and experienced administrators, and 
that if it became more generally the ambition of such men to serve 
on local bodies those who seek election for private ends, or whose 
conduct is otherwise unworthy of public life, would find their 
candidature hopeless. The substitution of dignified corporations 
for the vestries can scarcely fail to excite such ambition. 

If the condition of the local bodies has not attracted much 
attention of late one reason is that their proceedings are scarcely 
reported at all except in insignificant local prints, that the names of 
the members are unknown to those amongst whom and for whom 

* Debate on Address, 1890. 
+ Finance, March 25th, 1599. 
t Mr. Asquith at Queen's Hall, December 7th, 1894. 
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they act, and that consequently their conduct is hidden, by their 
obscurity, from the light of public opinion. — 

Their shortcomings, however, have been exposed over and over 
again. As long ago as 1866 Sir William Fraser published a little 
volume entitled London Self-governed, which contained a scathing 
denunciation of the inefficiency of the sanitary authorities, and 
declared that the parochial vestries had “after a fair trial of ten 
years utterly failed in their part.” 

Some six years later The Quarterly Review called attention to 
the constitution of these bodies. “Owners of ill-conditioned 
tenements take local office expressly to defeat measures within 
whose scope their own neglected property would fall. It is a 
matter of course for tradesmen to get themselves elected, and to 
procure the nomination of their friends, with a view to lucrative 
parish contracts, or to secure clerkships, &c., for their children. 
And each, as soon as his private ends are gained, shakes off 
by resignation his share of public responsibility for extravagant 
or defective works. Fluctuating thus, and unpaid, so as to be 
practically as irresponsible as they are interested and ignorant, 
these little knots of men, nevertheless, despatch off-hand, at 
occasional meetings held in snatched intervals of private business, 
sanitary problems involving the health of vast populations, and 
almost baffling by their extreme complexity the unintermittent 
study of the ablest engineers.” 

In 1876 Mr. Joseph Firth, the first Deputy-Chairman of the 
London County Council, published his work upon Municipal 
London in which he stated that “ London suffers from an absolute 
apathy . . . and is governed by bodies of men who are often 
elected, not to carry out either this or any other Act, but for 
certain personal reasons.” 

A leader of the Progressive Party, Mr. Sidney Webb, in 
November, 1894, stated to a Daily Chronicle interviewer that 
there was a want of interest in the existence of the vestries. 
“This, of course, means that the work has been badly done, not 
only here (Westminster), but all over London. The absence of public 
control has led to jobbery and mismanagement all over London.” 

The only conclusion which can be arrived at by any impartial 
observer of the existing local bodies may be stated in the words of 
a Social Democratic paper, “ the sooner they are replaced by bodies 
with more power, weight, and influence, the better.”* 

It is therefore to be hoped that intelligent Londoners will not 
be misled by the misrepresentations of The Daily Chronicle and 
kindred organs, but will lend their support to the Bill now before 
the House of Commons, which will effect a complete reconstruction 
of the present system of local administration. 


* Justiee, March 16th. 
29* 
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ST. PAUL'S. 


Ir an apology is needed for discussing a question of taste, let me 
make it at once and begin. A great deal has been said and written 
in the last fifty years about the art of decoration, and most people 
now hold the faith that it is a matter worthy of the best artists, 
and one which, while it differs from the art of making statues and 
painting pictures, in one sense embraces both, and is not inferior 
to either, whether judged by its difficulty or its value. In this 
wide field few have excelled, but the great men of the sixteenth 
century and earlier times were ready to give their best work to it, 
and though it has been not unnaturally deserted by their suc- 
cessors in an age of wholesale adornment, the ugly and wasteful 
result has touched our lives at so many points that the reaction 
has not been long in coming. 

It was therefore with uncommon ‘enthusiasm that the public 
heard, a few years ago, that the Dean and Chapter of London had 
entrusted the decoration of St. Paul’s to one of the best painters 
of our day, and that the artist had flung himself heart and soul 
into the work. If any had doubts, a visit to the works in Tudor 
Street must have dispelled them. Not only was the beauty of Sir 
William Richmond’s designs reassuring, as well as the care with 
which they were being carried out, but the materials themselves 
gave evidence of the most patient research and study, and there 
was plainly a determination not only to recover all the beauty of 
the old methods, but also to achieve for the new work those other 
beauties which time has added to the old even in this lasting 
ware. 

Let us glance at the problems which the decorator of St. Paul’s 
has to face. The Dean and Chapter always feel safe when they can 
get behind Sir Christopher Wren, and they have naturally turned to 
him in this dangerous matter of the decoration. He seems, how- 
ever, to afford little protection. The only authority for his views 
that I can discover is a footnote in his son’s Memoir, which is given 
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below in full.* It will be seen that the last two paragraphs refer 
solely to the altar canopy (which was evidently suggested by 
Bernini’s in St. Peter’s), and the first merely proves that Wren’s 
sound sense preferred mosaic to paint. There is also in the text of 
the same book a brief allusion to possible painting.t Behind these 
scanty hints the Dean and Chapter have been entrenched for 
years. We have, however, little reason to regret that Wren’s in- 
structions are so little precise. He was, after all, the great architect 
of a bad period. “There need be no artistic superstition about 
Wren,” said a just critic, writing in the Quarterly Review in 1872. 
Like other architects of real genius, he is greatest in the great 
features of his buildings—in plan, construction, and proportion. 
In lesser things he reflects the taste of his time, and for sculpture 
and ornament he was dependent on his contemporaries. Readers 
of the Parentalia cannot fail to observe that the details of Wren’s 
work were conceived in a poor spirit. His genius seems to have 
rested when the shell was blocked out, and, indeed, there was little 
scope for genius in the subsequent puzzle of fitting the classical 
orders to the design. The rule of this game is that you must do 
nothing new, and Wren kept to the rule most honourably, though 
he was happily far too great a man to sacrifice his design to the 
orders as his contemporaries and successors so often did. The 


* «The Judgment of the Surveyor was originally, instead of painting in the 
Manner it is now performed, to have beautified the Inside of the Cupola with the 
more durable Ornament of Mosaick-work, as is nobly executed in the Cupola of 
St. Peter’s in Rome, which strikes the Eye of the Beholder with a most magni- 
ficent and splendid Appearance; and which, without the least Decay of Colours, 
is as lasting as Marble, or the Building itself. For this Purpose he had projected 
to have procured from Italy four of the most eminent Artists in that Profession, 
but as this Art was a great Novelty in England, and not generally appre- 
hended, did not (sic) receive the Encouragement it deserved ; it was imagined also 
the Expense would prove too great, and the Time very long in the Execution ; 
but tho’ these and all Objections were fully answered, yet this excellent Design 
was not further pursued. 

‘The Painting and Gilding of the Architecture of the East-end of the Church over 
the Communion Table was intended only to serve the present Occasion, till such 
Time as Materials could have been procured for a magnificent Design of an Order, 
consisting of four Pillars wreathed, of the richest Greek Marbles supporting a 
Canopy hemispherical, with proper Decorations of Architecture and Sculpture : 
for which the respective Drawings, and a Model were prepared. 

‘Information, and particular Descriptions of certain Blocks of Marble were once 
sent te the Right Reverend Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, from a Levantine 
Merchant in Holland and communicated to the Surveyor, but, unluckily, the 
Colours and Scantlings did not answer his Purpose: so it rested in Expectance of 
a fitter Opportunity, else probably this curious and stately Design had been 
finished at the same Time with the main Fabrick.”—Parentalia, page 292, Note A. 

+ “The Arches and Wreaths being of Stone carved, the Spandrels between are of 
sound Brick invested with Stucco of Cockle-shell Lime, which becomes as hard as 
Portland Stone ; and which, having large Planes between the Stone Ribs, are 
capable of further Ornaments of Painting, if required.” —Parentalia, 1750, p. 291, 
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take refuge behind Bramante and the British public.* 
certainly need be no artistic superstition about Wren. 
honestly glad that he carried the decoration of his great 


West, Barrie, Dance, Cipriani, and Angelica Kaufmann. 


opportune dread of Popery kept them out of St. Paul’s. 


have seen that he really started fancy free. The 


roof, while the mosaics are a thousand times better 
thing which Italy could have produced in Wren’s 
far, so good. 


page 291. 


The materials employed by Sir W. Richmond show careful study of 


son sometimes quotes his father. For instance, of the broken 
frieze he says: “In this the Surveyor always insisted that he 
had the Ancients on his Side.” The ancients were the Romans, 
who guide us no longer. But in the matter of the outer dome 
even the Romans failed him, and the Surveyor condescended to 


No; there 
Let us be 
church no 


further and thankful that his wishes have bound the future so 
lightly. We have yet more reason to rejoice at another escape 
which these vaults had later in the last century, when the Royal 
Academy volunteered to adorn them by the hands of Reynolds, 


However 


much we may wish that this party had been turned loose in our 
drawing-rooms, it must be considered fortunate that the Bishop’s 


It is now time to return to Sir William Richmond’s work. We 


Dean and 


Chapter had wisely decided that so far as the work proceeded at all, 
it must be done without regard to expense, and all were agreed 
that it must be permanent. Wren’s sound suggestion of mosaic 
was wisely adopted. We are now able to judge in the choir of 
the completed work, and the result is beyond doubt a very glorious 


than any- 


day.| So 


But what of the rest of the church? I have now finished 
blessing and must begin to curse ; but before we examine the work 
lately unveiled below the dome, let us retire for 2a moment into the 
nave, and consider calmly whether there is anything in the present 
aspect of the church that we fear to lose and wish to keep. The 


* «The old Church having had before a very lofty Spire of Timber and Lead, 
the World expected that the new Work should not in this Respect fall short of 
the old (tho’ that was but a Spit, and this a mountain). He was therefore obliged 
to comply with the Humour of the Age (tho’ not with ancient Example, as neither 
did Bramante), and to raise another Structure over the first Cupola.” —Puarentalia, 


+ No comparison is made with the earlier mosaics of Constantinople, Ravenna, 
Venice, Rome, or Palermo, because no comparison is possible. There the designs 
cover walls and roof without a break, following all the lines of the masonry, and 
even turning into the recesses of the windows. In St. Paul’s the mosaies are 
limited to certain panels, fixed and bounded by Wren’s wreaths and mouldings. 


these ancient 


works, and his designs follow them in some respects, though the style which he 
has rightly adopted is pure nineteenth-century British. The complaint that 
the full beauty of the designs is not visible from the ‘loor of the church seems very 
hike a compliment in disguise. Such gorgeous work would be open to the charge 
of being pretentious, if it did not deserve to be closely examined. 
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first thing that strikes us is this, that this church, though built 
with the coal dues, is now, thanks to the Dean and Chapter, the 
grandest church of white stone in the world. The masonry of its 
interior is unrivalled for exactness, surface, colour, and preservation. 
Why does this interior please so much in reality, while it appears 
in drawings so full of faults? Because its merits are essential and 
its faults are of detail, and while the whole is of the same 
harmonious colour the details are lost. Pilasters, panels, friezes, 
and mouldings are but faint pencillings on the great piers which 
carry the roof and dome with such ease and grace. Even if these 
details are good in themselves should we enjoy them as much, 
forced on our attention by contrasts of colour, as we enjoy 
them now, lost in the shadow and found again in the light? 
But we admired the choir? Yes! so we did, because it is gor- 
geous; but we do not want all the church to be gorgeous. Dean 
Milman said: “I wish to see such decorations introduced into St. 
Paul’s as may give more splendour, while they would not disturb 
the solemnity or the exquisitely harmonious simplicity of the 
edifice.” Surely we may adopt that ideal. We are now under the 
influence of the “harmonious simplicity.” Let us make a vow to 
keep it. If once we lose it, it will not be an easy thing to get it 
back. Now look up at the roof! Are those white panels part of 
the harmonious simplicity? I think not. Also, remember that 
they are of brick and plaster, while all else is of Portland stone, 
Very well. Let Sir William Richmond cover them with his 
designs, but let him not touch at all our harmonious simplicity of 
Portland stone. You fear’some gilding will be necessary to 
harmonize the mosaic with the stone? I will convince you to the 
contrary. Return with me to the dome, and, shading your eyes 
with this Review (for my sermon is no good at all unless you read 
itin the church), allow yourself to see the new mosaics of the small 
half domes on each side of the entrance to the choir, but not the 
work above. Could anything be more lovely than this harmony of 
mosaic and stone? Agree with me to adopt this plan ‘all over the 
nave and aisles, and I will make you the concession, if you like, of 
some slight gilded mouldings as in these alcoves. 

Now look at the decorations above. The complicated and in- 
describable architecture of this part of the church presents great 
difficulties to the decorator who attempts to go beyond the 
limits which have just been suggested. The lower alcoves are 
crowned by others, occupying most of the space under the great 
arches which bear the dome, but leaving an awkward space of 
flat wall on each side. All this work is most characteristic of 
Wren. Its strange features are the result of his happy deter- 
mination to carry the aisles right through the great piers which 
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carry the dome, and so allow the eye to travel from end to end, as 
in a Gothic cathedral. This rendered the construction of the piers 
a very complicated affair. The arrangement is, of course, repeated 
four times, once at each corner of the dome. As two of the corners 
have suffered decoration, and the other two are concealed with 
scaffolding, none of them can now be seen in the original state. 
They were never very pleasing, but beyond doubt they are far less 
pleasing since they have been decorated. I wish to be just, and 
must admit that, even here, there is room for difference of opinion. 
A distinguished Member of Parliament, whom I took to St. Paul’s 
in the hope of firing his indignation, gave these decorations one 
glance and exclaimed: “How splendid!” Later, his politeness, or 
my arguments, induced a less favourable verdict. But in truth the 
occasion was hardly a fair test. It was afternoon, and the sun 
shone full on the work, so that the strong shadows of the cornices 
and recesses redeemed the confusion of the new adornments. 
Now these shadows, which fall in uncommon and harmonious 
curves, were of old the chief merit of this part of the church, and 
it may be taken as an axiom that any decoration which obscures 
this feature is wrong. That is unfortunately precisely the result of 
Sir William Richmond’s method. The attic* is here cut into by the 
arch of the lower alcove. It displays, as Wren left it, four panels, 
and a flat projection in the centre. The panels are all deformed ; 
two are docked by the arch and the other two are awkwardly 
bent like half-open books. Sir William Richmond has added two 
new wedge-shaped panels to the central projection and four more 
on the flat walls which adjoin the upper alcove. I am sure Wren 
did not leave these places plain by mistake, and, indeed, Sir William 
Richmond’s experiment proves Wren’s wisdom. There are now ten 
panels, not one of them square, and they have been filled with 
mosaics, admirable in themselves, but in such strong contrast to the 
surrounding surfaces that the eye can see nothing else, except when 
strong sunlight gives depth to the cornice shadows. This is a vital 
fault. Turn your eyes to the transepts, which are still uninvaded 
by the new decoration, and coinpare those shadowy pencilled panels 
with the staring pictures which have supplanted them under 
the dome. The artist has evidently felt his mistake. He has 
made a desperate attempt to pull the thing together by the addition 
of about fifty rosettes, which have really made matters worse, and 
the stencilling of the remaining surfaces has added still more to the 
confusion. I am aware that all this is but a continuation of work 
in the choir, which I did not criticize, though it might be fairly 


* An “‘aitic” in this sense is a low story above an entablature. Wren intro- 


duced this feature in St. Paul’s to fill the space between the great cornice and the 
spring of the vault, 
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criticized. But the straightforward architecture and dim light of 
that part of the church there render this treatment of the attic far 
less open to objection. 

The failure of the experiment under the dome is generally 
admitted. Let us see how it can be remedied. It is not too late. 
If the reader has followed my argument he will see that the 
failure is due to the emphasis which the new decorations have 
given to the least good and least important features of Wren’s work, 
and to the addition by Sir William Richmond of certain features 
which Wren seems purposely to have left out. Sir Christopher has 
been sacrificed to Sir William. The result is the total disappearance 
of the “ harmonious simplicity” of this part of the church.* The 
only remedy is the removal of the decoration which does the 
mischief—the mosaic panels, the rosettes, and the stencilling. The 
mosaic panels of the attic should not come beyond the great arch 
which admits to the choir; the plain soffit of the arch next the 
dome and the projection on which it rests make a good finish. The 
gilding should be removed from this soffit. The dome should then 
be treated in the manner suggested for the nave and aisles. It is 
impossible to treat it separately. The Portland stone would show 
its natural surface in the pillars, cupolas, friezes, and attic without 
any ornament, except perhaps some gilding. The fine mosaics of 
the alcoves would remain as they are; so, of course, would the 
figures in the spandrels above ; and a great band of mosaics would 
encircle the dome above the Whispering Gallery. Then would 
come another region of Portland stone and gilding, and, higher still, 
the cupola itself, one blaze of mosaics. 

The Committee have so far shown no trace of a mean spirit, 
and I hope they will have the courage to undo the part of their 
work which has failed. I.do not suggest that it should be undone 
at once; the two remaining corners of the dome should first be 
treated in the new manner as an experiment. If they succeed, 
one of the transepts could next be tried. If this established the 
success of the method it would then be time to undo the work 
which has lately caused us all so much anxiety. So treated, the 
great body of the church would keep all its old solemnity without 
its present bareness, and the splendid decorations of the choir 
would lose nothing by the contrast. 


* Notice should be taken of the texts which form part of the decoration, They 
have the merit of being in English and in legible letters, but common-sense con- 
demns the inscription on the main frieze. The frieze is too much broken for the 
purpose, and as some of the words are always out of sight round the corner, the 
rest not only fail to make sense but actually confront the visitor with a parody 
of the original. Thus Pagans will take away a false impression, and rusty 
Christians will spend the time of service in trying to guess the missing words, 
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It only remains to sum up the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. They are as follows :— 

1. That the details of Wren’s work are inferior to the general 
design, and therefore ought not to be emphasized. 

2. That the colour of the Portland stone is worth preserving in 
the body of the church on account of its, beauty, solemnity, and 
permanence. 

3. If the above conclusions are just, it follows that much of the 
new work under the dome is on essentially wrong lines and should 
therefore be undone. 

I hope that nothing in this article has seemed to disparage Sir 
William Richmond’s work as a whole or the admirable care with 
which it has been carried out. Nor do I think that the Committee 
can be blamed for the large scale on which the experiments under 
the dome have been made. They could not have been fairly 
judged in a less space. The verdict has been adverse. The 
general outcry has not been too loud, but, except in the case of 
Lord Windsor’s admirable letter to Ze T'imes, it has been rather 
remote from the point. Moderate critics, whose view the present 
writer has tried to represent, have no wish but to help the Dean 
and Chapter in their great work, and may say of the artist whom 
they are employing, as Waller said of Charles IJ. and the old 
church— 

**So all our minds with his eonspire to grace 
The Gentiles’ great apostle.” 


Probably Sir William will answer: “I’d much rather you left 
me alone.” But if he happens to read my criticism I hope he will 
take it in good part. It is certainly meant in good part. 


JOHN STIRLING MAXWELL. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, April 15th, 1899. 

“On the 16th of this month (March) five negroes were lynched at 
Palmetto, Georgia, charged with arson. On the 23rd inst. seven 
negroes were lynched in Little River County, Arkansas, charged 
with murder, though in reality but one of them was concerned in 
the crime. (n the same day three negroes were lynched in Silver 
City, Miss., who had been participants in a race encounter, the 
cause of which is not known at present. Since the lst of January 
last there have been twenty-four cases of lynching reported. Every 
one of the victims was a negro. Every case occurred in the South. 
This awful record of mob murder tells its own story. It needs no 
comment.” 

The above from the Chicago Tribune, one of the most influential 
papers in the country and withont a rival in the West, tersely tells 
the story of the white man’s rule in the South. Americans have 
become so indifferent to the indiscriminate slaughter of southern 
negroes that a lynching excites little comment. The northern 
editor makes it the text for an editorial paragraph, and dismisses 
the subject; the southern editor calmly accepts it as a matter of 
course. The editorial opinion faithfully reflects the sentiment of 
the community. 

In Arkansas seven negroes were lynched, and the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury was that the men “came to their death from natural 
causes or were frozen to death.” ‘The verdict is regarded as a 
gruesome joke,” says one correspondent in telegraphing a report of 
this hideous farce. 

In the little town of Palmetto, in the State of Georgia, four men 
were shot down in cold blood and five were desperately wounded. 
They had been arrested, charged with arson, and were in gaol 
awaiting examination. At one o'clock in the morning following the 
night of their arrest, a mob surrounded the gaol and overpowered 
the guard, who made no attempt to protect their prisoners. What 
followed is thus reported by the Palmetto correspondent of the 
New York Sun :— 


“ After the guard was seized, and before the shots were fired, the 
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assassins seemed to be in doubt as to what todo. They hesitated 
only because they wanted deliberate action and a clear range for 
their bullets. The negroes, tied together, begged for mercy. 

*©¢Oh, God, have mercy,’ cried one of the men. ‘ Oh, give mea 
minute to live!’ The cry for mercy and the prayer for life brought 
an oath from the leader and laughter from the mob. 

“‘« Stand up in line,’ said the man in command. ‘ Stand up, and 
we will see if we can’t kill you out or if we can’t burn you out.’ 

“The negroes faltered. 

**¢ Burn the devils,’ came a suggestion from the crowd. 

**€ No, we’ll shoot ’em like dogs !’ said the mob’s leader. ‘ Stand 
up, every one of you, and get up quick and march to the end of 
the room.’ 

** The negroes stood up slowly. The mob came closer and pressed 
about the stacks of furniture that had been stored in the room. 
The leader asked if everybody’s gun was loaded, and the men 
answered in the affirmative. ‘The negroes wailed and pleaded and 
prayed for mercy. ‘They pulled at the ropes that held them by the 
waist and about the wrists. 

“¢QOh! give me a minute longer,’ implored Bud Cotton. 

“«« Men, are you ready ?’ asked the Captain. 

“«* Ready,’ came the response. ‘ One, two, three—fire !’ was the 
command. Fully seventy-five men fired point-blank at the line of 
negroes. ‘The volley awakened the town. 

“«¢ Load, and fire again!’ shouted the Captain of the mob. The 
men rapidly loaded their guns and then fired at command. 

“« «Now, before you leave, load and get ready for trouble!’ came 
the Captain’s order; and the men loaded their guns and left the 
place.” 

The Southern gentleman whose ideas of “henour” and 
“chivalry ” are fortunately not universal, has such a respect for 
law that, after he has murdered a bunch of unarmed blacks 
confined in a cage—imagine the pluck that this kind of battue 
requires—shows his deference for judicial procedure by observing 
its forms. Inquests are held and the victims are found to have 
died “from natural causes,” or “at the hands of some person or 
persons to the jury unknown,” or “ were frozen to death,” which 
is the Southern idea of humour. In the Palmetto case the crime 
was so unspeakably foul that the Governor of Georgia felt compelled 
to take official notice of it, and he issued a proclamation offering a 
reward of $500 for the apprehension and delivery of “the first member 
of the said unknown mob, and a further reward of $100 for each 
additional person so implicated, with evidence sufficient to 
convict.” 


I will not question the governor’s sincerity, but the facts speak 
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for themselves. These men were lynched nearly a month ago, yet 
up to the present time I cannot learn that anyone has earned the 
rewards offered by the Governor. Nor is it likely that the State 
of Georgia will ever be called upon to pay. Public opinion defends 
lynching, and the saving remnant who have no tolerance for crime 
know the danger they would incur if they gave information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of the murderers. Their lives would 
pay the forfeit ; their homes and crops would be fuel for the 
incendiary’s torch. 

There were six guards, yet not one of them was even scratched ; 
not one made even the pretence of protecting the men confided to 
his care. Palmetto is a small place, so small that what a man does 
is known to his neighbour. Those people of Palmetto and the 
surrounding country who committed these murders are known, but 
they are as safe from arrest as if they were in sanctuary. 


The Democratic Party appears to be fast drifting to destruction, 
and at the present time is more hopelessly divided than it has been 
for years. It is rent into factions; it has no recognized leader ; its 
titular chiefs are squabbling among themselves, and having no 
common ground on which to unite against the common enemy are 
fighting one another. The spectacle which the Party now presents 


is one to arouse pity as well as contempt. All the energies of the 
managing men of the Party have been directed for the past month 
to get up two rival dinners in New York, nominally to commemorate 
the memory of the patron saint of the Democratic Party, Thomas 
Jefferson, really for one of the factions to make capital at the 
expense of the other. Mr. Croker started the dinner idea, His 
spread was to be a very elaborate affair, and to cost $10 (£2) a 
plate. Mr. Bryan was invited to this dinner, and asked to reply to 
atoast. Instead of accepting he sent a telegram to Perry Belmont, 
who was in charge of the dinner arrangements, saying :— 

“Invitation received. Remembering that you openly repudiated 
the Democratic platform in the last campaign, I desire to know 
before answering invitation whether you have since the election 
publicly announced your conversion to the principles set forth in 
that platform.” 


This telegram he followed up by a letter, in the course of which 
he said :— 

“ You proclaimed to your fellow-citizens, in 1896, that my election 
upon a Democratic platform would endanger the nation’s welfare ; 
you will pardon me if I suggest that a banquet presided over by 
you will injure rather than aid the Democratic Party. I believe in 
harmonizing personal differences, but differences in principles cannot 
be harmonized, and, in my judgment, no party advantage is to be 
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derived from a political communion between Jeffersonian Democrats 
who stand upon the Chicago platform and the Republican allies who 
masquerade as Democrats between campaigns in order to give more 
potency to their betrayal of Democratic principles on election 
day.” ‘ 

Mr. Belmont was equally ready with his pen. Having prefaced 
his remarks with the statement that he had sued a New York 
newspaper for libel, he writes Mr. Bryan :-— 

“‘ Your purpose to be equally defamatory is obvious. Your skill 
in the use of words forbids the plea that you misused them through 
ignorance. The design is plain, and were it not that you have inter- 
woven in your abuse reference to my opinions upon public questions 
as opposed to your own, to the Democratic Club of which I am 
President, and to its proposed celebration of Jefferson’s birthday, I 
should have left your offensive statements unanswered.” 

So Mr. Bryan having declined to break bread with the gold-bug 
wing of the Democratic Party, his friends felt it incumbent upon 
themselves to spill wine upon the Jeffersonian altar, and inci- 
dentally glorify the late candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Croker’s 
dinner was to cost $10, which made it aristocratic and plutocratic ; 
the dinner to be graced by Mr. Bryan’s presence, as befitting the 
champicn of the masses, should be a popular dinner at a popular 
price—it should require only one of those silver dollars Mr. Bryan 
discussed so often in the last Presidential campaign to sit at his 
feast. or the last month the fight between the ten dollarites and 
the one dollarites has waged furiously ; it has caused a great deal of 
bad blood and hard feeling among Democrats, and it has vastly 
amused the Republicans, who have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by internecine warfare in the Democratic Party. This fight 
has served to sharply emphasize the fact, which more important 
events of the last few months have tended to obscure, that the 
division between Silver and Gold Democrats is as clearly defined as 
it was during the campaign of 1896, when the Gold Democrats 
contributed their money, their services, and their votes to compass 
Mr. Bryan’s defeat. 

Following the publication of this correspondence between Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Belmont, the partisans of gold and silver in the 
Demoeratic Party gave utterance to their views. J. Sterling 
Morton, who was Secretary of Agriculture in President Cleveland’s 
second Administration, came out in an interview, in which he 
declared the Democratic Party stood little chance of winning under 
Mr. Bryan’s management, and that the Democrats and Republicans 
who favoured currency reform, opposed expansion and the present 
extravagance in the expenditure of public money, should unite and 
form a new party. Mr. Morton, like all other Democrats, is not at 
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all satisfied with the Administration of President McKinley. ‘“ The 
Republican Party,” said Mr. Morton, “has not lived up to its 
promises. It was elected to secure currency reform. It met in 
extra Session of Congress, and passed a tariff law and no currency 
law. Congress should make a definite declaration by resolution or 
otherwise, putting this country upon a defined gold basis.” Yet it 
is worth while remembering that while the Gold Democrats are 
dissatisfied with the President and the Republican Party, if pre- 
sented with the alternative in the next campaign of voting for Mr. 
McKinley or voting for Mr. Bryan, vote for Mr. McKinley 
they will, just as surely as they voted for him four years 
earlier. The Gold Democrats claim that their votes were the 
deciding factor, and saved the country from what they call the peril 
of Bryanism. It is, of course, impossible to mathematically prove 
or disprove this claim, but no one will question the influence of the 
Gold Democratic vote, and I think it is safe to say that had the 
schism not occurred in the Democratic Party, Mr. Bryan would 
have been elected. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Morton’s denunciation of Mr. 
Bryan has not been allowed to go unnoticed. Senator Teller, of 
Colorado, who until the Republican Convention of 1896 was regarded 
as one of the leading men in his Party, but who walked out of the 
Republican Convention because of the attitude of the Republicans 
on the currency question, said :—“ I think there is no doubt that the 
Democratic Party will make the financial question the issue in the 
next campaign. Undoubtedly Mr. Bryan will be the choice of his 
Party.” Referring to the controversy between Mr. Bryan and Mr. 

3elmont, Mr. Teller said :—‘“ I think Mr. Bryan did exactly right in 

taking the position he did. ‘Those fellows in that organization 
are not Democrats. They are Republicans masquerading under 
Democratic colours. They opposed Mr. Bryan’s election in 1896, 
saying his election ‘ endangers the nation’s welfare,’ and he did 
perfectly right in declining to accept the invitations.” 

A few days later Mr. Bryan took another shot at Mr. Belmont. 
Tn the course of a public address at Birmingham, Alabama, he said : 
“What the Lord’s supper is to the Christian, so a Jefferson banquet 
is toa Democrat. Just as good Christians would revolt at having 
the sacrament administered by an infidel, so a good Democrat 
objects at having a Jefferson banquet presided over by Perry 
Belmont,” 


The last few days have seen the name of a new candidate men- 
tioned, and, curiously enough, it is a Southern paper which booms 
an Eastern man. The Appeal of Memphis, 'lennessee, suggests 
that ex-Secretary of State, Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, is the 
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man for the emergency—in fact, the only man for the emergency. 
“Tt is doubtful,” says the Appeal, ‘ whether he would satisfy 
all the elements of the Democratic Party. If, however, the 
silver section of the Party would accept him and work for 
him he could be elected.” It is somewhat remarkable to see 
a Southern paper booming a New England man; still more 
remarkable is it to see a Southern paper of the type of the Appeal 
frankly admitting that silver is a dead issue. In its article advo- 
cating Mr. Olney’s nomination, the Appeal says :—‘‘ We are pretty 
well persuaded that the Democracy cannot win on that (silver) issue. 
The West has seceded from it. The Middle States have pronounced 
against it, and the South is the only section that has remained true. 
The question therefore is whether the South would prefer a 
Republican President who would surely do nothing for silver to a 
Democrat who will probably do nothing for it. So far as we can 
see Hon. Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, is the only man who 
could lead the Democracy out of the wilderness.” 

A candidate like Mr. Olney could subordinate silver and make other 
questions—expansion, economy in national expenditures, the restric- 
tion of trusts, and half a dozen others of equal importance—take 
front rank and compel the Republicans to assume the defensive. 
When the dominant Party, seeking vindication and renewed confi- 
dence at the hands of the people, has to defend its past course it 
is always placed at a disadvantage. But it would appear as if the 
gods determined to destroy the Democratic Party had first deprived it 
ofallreason. There is little hope of the nominatiou of Mr. Olney, be- 
cause, as the New York Times so well says :—“ It is as useless to talk 
of Richard Olney for the Democratic nomination as it would be to try 
to start a boom for St. Paul or Frederick the Great. A great part 
of the Democracy still follows the false and lying gods of Populism. 
Another part, unswervingly attached to the gold standard, looks 
rather to the election of another Republican President than to the 
regeneration of its own Party for protection against the perils that 
beset us in 1896. A recent attempt to extend the right hand of 
fellowship to Mr. Bryan upon an occasion not dedicated to gold or 
silver, but to the common principles of Democracy, resulted only 
in an exhibition of hopeless incompatibility. The Silver Demo- 
crats are going their way to destruction, and the Gold Democrats 
appear to be doing nothing to restrain them. Probably there is 
nothing they can do. But the awakening that might turn the 
Party to a candidate like Mr. Olney is revewled by no sign and 
promised by no portent. Yet there are great home issues on which 
the regenerated reunited Democracy might win.” 


Why is it that reputable English newspapers, Kuglish news- 
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papers that ought to know better, pay so much attention to the 
sensational effusions of a couple of papers published in New York, 
which no decent man is ever seen to read, and permit their New 
York correspondents to quote from these papers as if they were 
typical of American opinion? The electrocution of a woman in 
New York the other day gave these journals the ‘chance to revel in 
horrors and flood their pages with sensations so stupid as to deceive 
no one except the New York correspondents of the London papers. 
It was gravely cabled across the ocean that Governor Roosevelt had 
shattered all his chances of receiving the presidential or vice- 
presidential nomination because he had refused to commute the 
sentence of the murderess. American politics, it is true, are not 
on the very highest plane, but they have not yet sunk quite so low 
as the sensationalists would have us imagine. Governor Roosevelt 
may not receive the presidential or vice-presidential nomination, 
but the failure will not be due to his having permitted the sentence 
of a court to be duly carried into effect. 


In a previous letter I called attention to the financial as well as 
political danger threatening the country from the rapid creation of 
trusts with tremendous capitalization. Cautious financiers have 
for some time past, seen the danger which must surely follow 


if the mania for speculation in “ industrials,” as the shares of 
trusts are called on the Stock Exchange, was not checked. Asa 
drag on the wild craze some of the leading banks refused to accept 
industrials as collaterals, while other financial houses would only 
take them at a heavy discount. The result was a semi-panic in 
the early days of the month, when the industrials broke $15 and 
$20 a share in a few hours, and would have experienced a still 
further decline had not some of the great manipulators who are 
heavily involved in these speculative shares poured their money into 
the market to restore its strength. The public received a shock, 
but the public, being “ mostly fools,” will soon be buying these 
industrials back at a still higher price. ‘“ Establish a mystery,” 
says the New York Times, “‘ back that mystery by good, strong, 
stock market manipulation, be cheerful continually, proclaim much 
of wonderous possibilities—and the speculative crowd on the Stock 
Exchange will fairly tumble over themselves in efforts to take ail 
your securities off your hands.” 

The political effects are really more serious and more dangerous 
than tke financial. After all it makes very little difference what- 
ever whether a certain number of people lose their money in Wall 
Street ; if they did not lose it there they would part company with 
itin some other way equally foolish. But the effect of this specula- 
tion is felt where prejudices once formed are difficult to eradicate. 
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What the Republicans in the last campaign denounced as 
*‘ Bryanism ” and Populism was the protest of the people at condi- 
tions which they considered possible because of legal favoritism 
and corrupt law makers. No intelligent American will accuse the 
Times Herald, of Chicago, edited by Mr. Herman Kohlsaat, a man 
of rare intelligence and ability and an intimate personal and political 
friend of President McKinley, of being inclined to Socialism or 
Populism, and yet what can be more Populistic than the advice 
which it gives to the Republican Party when it says :— 

“Most certainly it should be the duty of Congress, in both 
branches of which the Republicans have a majority, to abolish or 
suspend the protective duty on the products ofany industry which has 
been organized into a trust and which has arbitrarily raised the price 
of such products. No mercy or consideration should be shown to any 
combination of capital that takes advantage of a protective tariff 
to mulct American consumers. It should be the first office of the 
Republican majority in Congress to free its skirts from all respon- 
bility for trusts which under shelter of the tariff exact’ high prices 
from the people.” 

As practically every commodity is controlled by a trust, if the 
advice of the Times Herald is heeded, a wide swath would be cut 
in the tariff, which is a startling suggestion from a Republican high 
tariff organ. 

Whether trusts—that is to say, the amalgamation of separate 
manufacturing concerns in a combined management—are for the 
benefit of the consumer or to his detriment no one really knows, 
as no one has yet thoroughly and scientifically investigated the 
subject ; but it must be apparent to every one that when bya 
stroke of the pen the capitalization of companies is doubled, some 
one has to pay the interest which this increased capital earns; or 
if it does not yield interest, a fraud is perpetrated upon the public. 
According to the latest and most reliable figures obtainable, the 
bond and stock issues of the trusts now in existence amount to 
£1,166,576,568, and are daily being increased, while a year ago the 
total was £732,448,508, an increase in a year so great as to suggest 
that the additional capital is not due to legitimate demands of 
expanding trade. 


For a few days about the first of the month it looked as if we 
were in for serious trouble with Germany over the Samoan affair, 
as the country was in no mood to stand much from Germany. ‘lhe 
bombardment of native villages by British and American ships 
while the Germans looked on in sullen rage aroused popular feeling, 
which might have assumed an ugly form had not the news of the 
bombardment been quickly followed by the official announcement | 
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that the three Governments’ signatories to the Berlin General Act 
had agreed upon the appointment of a Commission for the settle- 
ment of the question in dispute. In the April number of THE 
Nationa. Review, in the “ Episodes of the Month,” the Samoan 
situation was so clearly and concisely explained that it need vot be 
referred to here. In America the machinations of the German 
officials, backed by their Government, are regarded as responsible 
for the loss of British and American lives, but neither Press nor 
public has as yet become unduly excited over the affair. The 
Samoan Islands are of very little importance to the United States, 
and since the Hawaiian Islands have become an American possession 
they are of even less value than they were when the Berlin Act was 
negotiated. A great many public men have always considered that 
the United States made a mistake when it consented to become a 
party to the tripartite government of the islands, and would willingly 
have seen the United States retire from Samoa, and let the Pacific 
Islands get along as best they could, especially as since the 
agreement was entered into there has been constant friction with 
Germany, and the islands have already cost far too many 
American lives. English readers will not have forgotten that 
thrilling scene in the harbour of Apia, when, on the night of 
March 15th, 1899, Her Majesty’s Ship Calliope inch by inch fought 
her way out of the harbour in the teeth of the most awful hurricane 
Samoa had ever known, and as she came abreast of the United 
States vessels, drifting to destruction on the reefs, the officers and 
men of the American ships, forgetting for the moment their own 
peril, sent a cheer across that seething caldron of water which 
encouraged the men on the Calliope to renewed efforts in their 
fight against what seemed overpowering odds. 

Of the seven warships in the harbour—three German, three 
American, and one British—the Calliope was the only one to escape 
injury, all the other vessels were wrecked and many lives were lost. 
For this loss of life Germany has always been held popularily 
responsible, because had it not been for German intrigues there 
would not have been an American fleet in Samoan waters at that 
time. This, perhaps, as much as anything else has made the United 
States determined to hold on to the islands, and not permit them to 
fall into the hands of Germany. Why Germany should have 
manifested such feverish anxiety to possess them is not very well 
understood here, although it is known that at any time during the 
past ten years Germany would have made substantial concessions if 
permitted to proclaim her sovereignty over the islands. As that 
was denied her she has never lost an opportunity to incite the 
natives to strife, hoping, according to the generally entertained view 
in diplomatic circles here, that this would give her a pretext for 
30* 
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the landing of marines, and once her troops were in actual occupa- 
tion, it might have been difficult to dislodge them. Owing to the fact 
that either the British or American Governments, and sometimes 
both, have maintained ships in Samoan waters, Germany has never 
had the opening which she sought, and when men had to be landed, 
as they were in 1889, after Germany encouraged Tamasese to re- 
bellion, or as they were the other day, British and American blue- 
jackets and marines have taken the principal share in the restora- 
tion of order. Finding that the “Jnited States would not consent 
to the abrogation of the Berlin Act, Germany suggested the 
appointment of a joint commission to investigate and arrange a 
settlement, a suggestion accepted by both Great Britain and the 
United States. Thus another international episode has been peace- 
fully closed, and the danger of a diplomatic rupture averted. The 
one satisfactory incident in the whole affair—at least, to those 
persons who rejoice to see the United States and Great Britain 
making common cause—has been the complete understanding 
which has existed between the Washington and London Govern- 
ments, and the news that an American admiral and British 
captains were acting in concert met with a good deal of approval 
from leading newspapers. 

Since the above was written, and just as I am about to 
close this letter, the news reaches Washington of the attack 
on the British and American forces by the adherents of 
Mataafa, and the deaths of one English and two American naval 
officers. This news caused the greatest excitement in Washington 
and throughout the country, and when it was learned that the 
Samoans ambushed the British and American forces on a German 
plantation, the feeling against Germany was intense. While men 
whose position entitle their utterances to weight refuse to believe 
there is any danger of war with Germany because of this incident, 
the people and the newspapers are far less careful in their ex- 
pressions, and openly talk about war as if Germany were a third- 
rate military power. The prevailing tone simply shows how strong 
is the dislike of Germany; and the curious action of German naval 
commanders in Manila Bay after the battle of the first of May, and 
the attitude of the German Government immediately preceding the 
declaration of war with Spain have not been forgotten. Although 
the Jingo sentiment is strong at the present time, the Jingoes are 
not in a majority in the country; but I verily believe that if Presi- 
dent McKinley wants to make his re-election sure, he can do so at 
the cost of a war with Germany, or if he does not care to go to 
extreme lengths, if he ruffles the plumage of the Hohenzollern 
double eagle it will do him no harm with the majority of his 
countrymen. 
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Apropos of Anglo-American relations, may I be permitted to 
suggest to those well-meaning but injudicious people who are 
indulging in so much gush about alliances and other sweet things, 
that they are doing the cause a great deal of harm by this indis- 
criminate sentimentality ? England and Englishmen are more 
popular in the United States than they have been for a great many 
years, but this popularity must be taken at its real value. I suppose 
it is no exaggeration to say that after all the great mass of the 
American people are still just a trifle suspicious of our friendship, 
and cannot escape from the thought of the Greeks bearing gifts. 
They think England needs an alliance to save her from her enemies, 
that in some fashion or other, not very clearly defined, American 
co-operation is necessary for the success of England’s ambitious 
colonial schemes and vigorous foreign policy. England requires 
American aid in China, to hold Russia in check, to menace France 
if necessary, and a few other things equally as absurd. Perhaps it 
might be just as well if the United States understood that England 
is quite capable of carrying her own burden, whether in China or 
Europe, without the assistance of her Transatlantic cousins. The 
American feeling for England ought not to be misunderstood by 
Englishmen. ‘lhis feeling is sincere enough in a way, but I would 
not like to submit it to too violent atest. We have had an illustra- 
tion recently when the Anglo-American Commission was sitting in 
this city. At the mere suggestion of “‘ concessions ” being made to 
England on the north-west Canadian frontier the people of the 
Pacific Coast forgot all that had happened during the past twelve 
months and were as resolutely determined as ever not to permit the 
Government to make a “ base surrender ” to England. 


When the appalling tragedy of the destruction of the Windsor 
Hotel in New York shocked the entire country, and people mar- 
velled how an apparently well-constructed building could be so 
quickly consumed, the officials of the Building Inspectors’ Depart- 
ment shielded themselves by saying the Windsor was an old edifice, 
and that no modern building could so easily fall a prey to the flames. 
Tammany officials of the city of New York are now being investi- 
gated by a committee of the New York Legislatures, and the 
testimony already adduced explains why fire-traps are so common 
in that city. A reputable concern engaged in the construction of 
fire-proof buildings found itself under the ban of the Building In- 
spectors’ Department. Suddenly Frank Croker, the twenty-one- 
year-old son of Mr. Richard Croker, the Boss of Tammany Hall, 
conceived a fondness for learning the fire-proofing business, and 
bought an interest in this concern with money advanced by his 
father, as he testified on the stand, and was made secretary of the 
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Company at a salary of £500 a year. Then a marvellous thing 
happened. ‘The company’s process was found to be the one thing 
to resist combustion, and it, and it alone, was permitted to be used 
in the construction of public schools in the city of New York, built 
under the supervision of Tammany officials. 

Equally as interesting was the testimony of another witness who, 
when he tried to do business with the building department, was 
told to go and “ see” Mr. Con Daly. Mr. Con Daly keeps a saloon, 
and incidentally acts as broker for the building department. If 
Mr. Daly had been properly ‘‘ seen,” the building department was 
found to be extremely accommodating ; failure to “ see” Mr. Con 
Daly resulted in a magnificent display of virtue on the part of the 
department. Laws and regulations had to be lived up to with 
the greatest strictness ; in fact, so strict was the department that 
more than one unfortunate, to save himself from ruin, found it 
necessary to do business at Mr. Con Daly’s saloon. 

In the face of these disclosures, is it any wonder that New York 
hotels and private houses burn like tinder ? 


A. Maurice Low. 


A FEW FALLACIES IN THE RITUAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


THE first and most conspicuous of the many fallacies that are dis- 
tinguishing the present controversy about ritual in the Church is 
the assumption on the part of Sir William Harcourt that it is 
nothing but the ancient and fundamental antinomy between clerk 
and layman. If that were indeed so, it would undoubtedly have 
been difficult for the party he champions to secure a more redoubt- 
able protagonist ; for his sentiments towards the clergy seem to be 
those of angry contempt, and his vocabulary of vituperation is un- | 
rivalled. Of course, the fact is that the struggle is not between 
clergy and laity at all—for a struggle of that nature could not last 
for five minutes—it is a struggle between laymen on one side and 
laymen on the other, each party being convinced that it has 
behind it both the intelligence of England and the formularies 
of the Church, and the Church being for the moment without a 
final court of appeal whose decisions both parties will accept as 
binding. Sir William Harcourt finds it expedient to ignore this 
plain fact, although, with Lord Halifax playing the corresponding 
véle to his own, he must have found it difficult to do so. But to 
recognize that the laity of England is divided would have com- 
pelled him to greater politeness in his philippics, for laymen are 
apt to resent abuse ; it would have required him also to deal less 
in denunciation and more in argument; and, more than all, it 
would have destroyed an invaluable appeal to popular prejudice, 
for the “average sensual man” is not fond of the clergy, and easily 
believes ill of a class with whom he never comes in contact. The 
fallacy, then, though so patent, is worth a moment’s consideration 
because of its controversial value. Relying upon it, Sir William 
Harcourt has filled his letters to The Times with such equivocal 
sentences as this: “The time has arrived when the laity, who are 
the Church, of which the clergy are the ministers, are, I believe, 
fully resolved to assert and maintain the rights which are secured 
to them by the Constitution of the National Church.” But if Sir 
William Harcourt will only prosecute his ecclesiastical studies a 
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little further,* he will find that the rights of the laity are insisted 
upon with even greater passion than his own by the party on whom 
he is trying to fix the obnoxious name of “clerical.” “You may 
be well assured,” says Sir William again, speaking to the editor of 
The Times, “ that in these sentiments [a protest against the Arch- 
bishop’s charge] you will have the full support of the laity of the 
Church.” One’s thoughts inevitably wander back to the old legend 
of the tailors of Tooley Street. 

It is an interesting fact, familiar to those who study Church 
history, that whenever things have been pushed to extremes, either 
of excess or defect, whether in doctrine or ritual, it is not the 
clergy but the laity who have been the chief cause. The clergy do 
not make good leaders of a party. A successful leader should know 
his own mind and not too much besides ; he must not be hampered 
by a capacity for seeing both sides of a question, nor must he be 
the ready prey of scruples. The ordinary person wants to be told 
that he is right and that everybody else is wrong, and this is what 
only a layman has the audacity to tell him. In every profession 
you will find laymen ready to rush in where the expert treads very 
cautiously. So it has been of late in the ritual controversy.t So it 
has probably been in many cases of ritual excess. If the cases 
where ritual has been carried beyond legal limits were investigated, 
I am confident it would be generally found that the prime movers 
in the matter have been laymen, with their strong sense of logic, 
their imperious will, their very scanty and partial information on 
the law of the Church and the history of the particular usage, and 
their very profound contempt for any view of the matter but their 
own, not least for that of the Ordinary. In the Bishop of London’s 
recently published address to his Ruridecanal Conferences, by far 
(as I venture to think) the most valuable of the many pamphlets 
which have illustrated the present crisis, he lays it down that the 
Church of the Middle Ages went astray through its constant desire 
to meet the demands of popular devotion. In other words, it was 
the laymen who led, and the clergy who, in their benevolence, did not 
sufficiently resist.{ But then, as now, it was the laymen of the 


* See, e.g., Essays on Church Reform, edited by Canon Gore. 

+ Iam not in the secrets of the E.C.U., but from internal evidence I am quite 
sure that its recent manifesto is a lay piece of work. Many of the clergy have 
shown themselves very reasonably annoyed with its inaccuracy and intemperance. 
But the necessity of party organization, no doubt, prevents any formal protest. 
On the other hand, its effect on the violent lay mind has been so stimulating that 
the numbers of the Union are going up by hundreds and thousands. 

+ Here is a characteristic story: ‘ The new service book was used throughout 
England for the first time on Whit-Sunday, the 9th of June [1549]. On 
Whitsun Monday the parish priest of Sampford Courtenay, a village of Dart- 
moor in Devon, was going into his church for the morning prayers, when a group 
of his parishioners, among them a tailor named Underhill, and Hegar, a 
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other side who, when the inevitable reaction came, led the per- 
secution, and hounded on the reluctant bishops*; and now, as then, 
it is the clergy who have to bear the brunt of the struggle between 
the opposing factions. Mr. Kensit’s lambs are in direct succession 
from the London prentices who mobbed Convocation in the first 
year of Edward VI, and if Sir William Harcourt finally triumphs 
it will be seen whether he will not emulate the Protector Somer- 
set in hanging ritualistic vicars from their own steeples. 

I may, perhaps, be asked how it happens, if the laymen of the 
Church, properly so called, are at present ranged under two banners, 
that a “ Laymen’s League ” has been founded, which is to present a 
particularly drastic measure to Parliament for the ejection of ritual- 
istic clergy. The answer is partly that given above, that the name 
of “ layman ” is a good fighting name ; but, further, that the league 
is more exactly styled the “ Liverpool Laymen’s League,” and the 
Liverpool layman, speaking roundly, has marked characteristics. 
The type, which runs with degrees of refinement through all classes 
except a few families of hereditary culture, and others which are 
reactionary, is most simply described as Orange. A reminiscence, 
if I may be pardoned the egotism, will explain what Orangeism 
means in its lowest terms, and to-day it is the lowest expression of 
an idea that is apt to exercise the greatest political influence. Sixteen 
years ago I was attached as assistant curate to the parish of St. 
Thomas, Liverpool Docks, then in the patronage of Mr. Gladstone. 
The vicar, who had been lately appointed, found the parish entirely 
neglected and the church without a congregation, except upon one 
day in the year when the Orange lodges assembled to protest 
against the Pope. This unauthorized commination service the new 


labourer, came about him asking ‘ what he would do and what service he would 
say.’ That ‘he would say the same service that he had said the day before, 
according to the. law set forth,’ was the answer of the priest. But the villagers 
replied, ‘We will keep the old and ancient religion, as our forefathers before 
us have done,’ Xe. The priest yielded, put on his vestments, and said mass in the 
old language with all the customary ceremonies.—”Dixon’s History of the 
Church, iii. 45. 

* Canon Dixon has shown this in regard to the Marian persecution. An inter- 
esting case on the other side is found in the Memoirs of a certain Edward Underhill. 
He brought the Vicar of Stepney in King Edward’s days, for interrupting the 
Protestant preachers in his church, before Archbishop Cranmer : ‘‘ Who was too 
full of lenity. A little he rebuked him, and bade him do no more so. ‘ My lord,’ 
said I, ‘methinks you are too gentle unto so stout a Papist.’ * Well,’ said he, ‘ we 
have no law to punish him by.’ ‘We have, my lord,’ said I, ‘If I had your 
authority I would be so bold to un-Vicar him, or minister some sharp punishment 
unto him, and such other. If ever it come to their turn, they will show you no 
such favour.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘if God so provide, we must abide it.’ ‘Surely,’ 
said I, ‘God will never give you thanks for this ; but rather take the sword from 
such as will not use it upon His enemies.’ And thus we departed. The like 
favour is showed now (i.e. in Elizabeth’s days), and, therefore, the like plague will 
follow.”—Arber’s English Garner, iv., 86. 
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vicar would not allow, and then a persecution was organized. It 
was resolved to give him, for a thorn in the flesh, an Orange 
churchwarden. The church stood in the vast parish of. Walton, 
so that it seemed the simplest matter possible to order up a few 
lodges of Orangemen to swamp at the Easter vestry whatever con- 
gregation the vicar’s energy had succeeded in getting together. 
Luckily, after the first meeting, which was attended in force by the 
Orangemen, and adjourned by the vicar at midnight rather than 
put the obnoxious name, it was discovered that the electors to the 
office of churchwarden were in that particular church not the 
parishioners, but the seat-holders. So the Orangemen had to be 
content with sending deputations to the Sunday services to face 
west at the creed, and stamp out of church if the word “altar” oy 
“sacrifice” occurred in lessons or sermon. The ritual at the 
church was, during my vicar’s incumbency, of the normal type, with 
no vestments, or other “rags of Popery” but the choir surplices, 
to object to. I tell this trifling story because no one who has not 
lived in Liverpool can have an idea how entirely political and un- 
religious these so-called “ Protestant” organizations are. It needs 
but a spark to kindle a street row between them and the Irish 
Roman Catholics. On Orange Day the Protestant children, if they 
are not well looked after, lie in wait for the Roman children, who 
have their revenge on St. Patrick’s Day. The Members for Liver- 
pool, who to save their seats have to bring in a ridiculous Discipline 
Bill, deserve all commiseration. 

2. A second set of fallacies, equally patent and equally noxious 
has been industriously propagated in « book written by a Mr. 
Walter Walsh, and called The Secret History of the Oxford Move- 
ment. The book might compendiously be described as an enormous 
example of the fallacy a dicto secundum quid. It comes to this: 
because secret (political) societies, such as those of Carbonari, are 
dangerous to a state, therefore secret religious societies are danger- 
ous. It remains, then, to prove that certain well-known High 
Church societies are “secret.” To effect this, passages are collected 
from their printed reports in which members are requested not to 
use postcards in writing upon the Society’s business, or are 
cautioned against allowing the Society’s papers to lie about for 
inquisitive eyes. Mr. Walsh’s modesty prevents his drawing the 
obvious conclusion that it was only from such as he, the spies of a 
prosecuting society, in the active days of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act (1874), that there was any need for concealment.* 


It is significant that most of Mr. Walsh’s stories of secret conclaves belong to 
the ‘seventies. His quotations in the Appendix ‘* What the Ritualists teach ” are 
for the most part as antiquated. There are no doubt silly manuals still issued, 
(such as one now lying before me, which advises those who are ‘‘ unbaptized, 
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And then comes in Mr. Walsh’s second great fallacy: Because the 
Church Association exists to defend the Reformed Church of 
England it follows that every point, either in doctrine or ritual, 
which the Church Association has condemned, must be of the 
nature of treason to the Reformed Church. Hence all High 
Churchmen are traitors, and every distinctively High Church 
doctrine is “Romanizing.” Mr. Walsh ignores the fact that the 
Prayer-Book was settled after the Savoy Conference in an Anti- 
Puritan sense, and ingeniously mixes up doctrines then definitely 
allowed in our Church with those against which it protests. 
He treats the doctrine of the “ Real Presence” in the Sacrament 
as identical with “Transubstantiation”; he everywhere implies 
that “ Prayers for the Dead” are inseparable from the doctrine of 
“ Purgatory.” No doubt Mr. Walsh has produced a quotation from 
a sermon which justifies him in this latter identification* ; just as, 
in all his researches, he has discovered one case of scandal arising 
from the practice of private confession. Then he employs a useful 
method in induction, and treats the exceptional case as typical. 
But his most far-reaching fallacy, considering the half-educated 
class at which he aims, is innwendo, which may be reckoned a very 
fruitful branch of the argumentum ad populum. He tells, with 
many capitals and italics, the story of Newman’s secession to 
Rome; roundly asserts that he was always Roman in sympathy ; 
and hints that all High Churchmen are as insincere. He hints 
also at other vices. I don’t know how he does it, but somehow 
Mr. Walsh manages to convey the impression that both absolution 
and celibacy are breaches of the seventh commandment. I 
wonder if he would accuse St. Paul of “ celibacy” ! 

3. A third fallacy, of a much less harmful nature, is the idea, 
sometimes defended, but more often assumed, that unity in creed 
must necessarily be accompanied by uniformity in ritual. This 
argument is put with admirable precision in the following sentence 
from one of Sir William Harcourt’s letters: “ An establishment is 
designed for all, and therefore must by the nature of things have 


excommunicate, or possessed with devils ” to leave church after the sermon), and 
it would be a boon to the Church if the publication of these could be restrained. 
But one would think more of Mr. Walsh’s indictment if in all his forty pages he 
had quoted a single living writer of eminence, and more of his sincerity if he had 
distinguished between what is Roman and what is English and Catholie. 

* It does not follow, however, heeause a Roman word is used that a Roman 
doctrine is taught. Most Christians believe in “an intermediate state,’ 


>and few 
would care to deny that it may be a state of purification. 


But to call it * Purga- 
tory,” though the word denotes no more than this, is in Protestant ears to imply 


the Romish doctrine of Indulgence ; just as to use the word “ Mass,” though the 


word itself is meaningless, is to imply the doctrine of 'Transubstantiation. Chureh- 
men who use these degraded words have themselves to blame if they are mis- 
represented. 
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one rule and measure for all”!* In its original context this 
Procrustean aphorism hardly arrests attention, embedded as it is 
among insults to the Episcopal Bench and threats to unfrock the 
clergy. It is all in that fearless old sixteenth-century fashion, and 
ought to have been printed in black letter and emphasized by 
full-blooded oaths like “ By my halidom.” But when we withdraw 
it from its own page, and look at it in the dry light of to-day, it 
looks less satisfactory. The modern spirit would suggest as an 
alternative: “ An establishment is designed for all; and therefore 
must by the nature of things have a latitude capable of com- 
prehending all.” It has been the tardy wisdom of our generation 
to recognize that all men are not framed by “one rule and 
measure,” and therefore that, within necessary limits, as wide a 
diversity as possible should be tolerated. It is too crude and 
unhumorous a piece of affectation for any single person, even 
though it be Sir William Harcourt, to pose as the normal Church- 
man, with all his religious instincts and desires trimmed into the 
only allowable pattern by some private Act of Uniformity, which is 
to be enforced upon the rest of us. We have already a better 
model in St. Paul, who ranked charity the highest of the Christian 
graces, and “ became all things to all men, if he might win some.” 

Moreover, it is merely a forensic fallacy to charge the Church of 
England with Congregationalism for allowing some diversity in 
usage to suit the mental capacity and cesthetic cultivation of various 
worshippers. Who would wish the service in every country parish 
to be as elaborate as that in St. Paul’s, or that in St. Paul’s to be 
reduced to the point at which it could be appreciated by a Berk- 
shire labourer? Need they then be all alike in cities? Great 
scorn was heaped upon the Bishop of London for telling Mr. Kensit, 
after the ritual at St. Ethelburga’s had been reduced within legal 
bounds, that if he still objected to the service he might find one 
elsewhere more congenial to his taste. Dr. Guinness Rogers is 
naturally scornful of such “endowed Congregationalism.” But to 
leave words and look at facts, is it not the case that all Londoners 
are, and must be, in this sense “ Congregationalists”? ‘There are 
two or three recognized types of worship (all allowable under the 
Act of Uniformity ; which those who think otherwise have perhaps 
not lately read) arranged to suit two or three recognized types ot 
worshippers ; and it is not to be expected that all worshippers of 
one type should be found living in one parish. The age of Ghettoes 
is past in England. As each parishioner must count for one, and 
not even Mr. Kensit for more than two, it is common-sense, as well 
as Christian charity, for them to sort themselves instead of 
quarrelling, and let the vestry or church-council in every case, of 


* Lawlessness in the National Church, p. 82. 
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course within legal limits, decide the ritual by a majority of votes, 
But as I understand Sir William Harcourt, he would have the 
ritual in all churches reduced to one level, and have this level fixed 
by the most Puritanical person who can be found in, or introduced 
into, the parish; and that because the Low Churchman is a 
“layman” in some esoteric sense in which a High Churchman is 
not. Sir William Harcourt is fond of that fine-sounding sentence 
from King Edward’s First Prayer-Book about the different “uses ” 
of Salisbury and Hereford, and York and Lincoln, which the use of 
«England ” was to supplant, but he appears not to have understood 
that the difference of “use” referred to is a difference not of 
ritual, but of office, and that the offices are still the same at the 
regular services in all English churches, high or low, and no one 
proposes to alter them. There may be an impertinent Ritualist 
here and there who has gone back to the “use of Sarum,” but if 
so, he has doubtless by this time been admonished. Anyhow, it is 
idle to pretend that the “use of all England” is in peril. But 
accepting that use as common to all the churches, there is nothing 
inconsistent with it in a certain variety of ritual. The rubrics 
themselves contemplate some variety by allowing psalms and 
canticles to be sung ov said. Now, it happens that a diversity of 
usage has grown up in things not essential, owing partly to a real 
uncertainty as to the construction of the ornaments rubric, partly 
to a great development of hymnody ; it seems therefore a pity to 
suddenly curtail this variety, and to disfranchise one or other 
party. - So long as the Low Churchman is not compelled to see his 
minister arrayed in anything but surplice and hood, why should he 
deny to his brother the vestments he thinks more suitable or of 
obligation? About incense I dare not speak, for it seems capable of 
exciting an asthma of angry feelings quite unintelligible to me; I 
would only say of it, first, that it seems to come well under our 
Church’s definition of allowable ceremonies, “such as be apt to stir 
up the dull mind of man to the remembrance of his duty to God, 
by some notable and special signification,” and further that it was 
used on festivals, though doubtless not,as it is called, “ceremonially,” 
by George Herbert, who would perhaps be accepted by the large 
majority of Englishmen as a typical Church of England parson. 

4. To turn to a question upon which more rhetoric has been 
wasted than on most others, that of clerical obedience. Naturally, 
those who have reason to think the majority of bishops would 
give judgment on their side have made much of the lawlessness 
of the clergy, and even Sir William Harcourt, who has no respect 
for a bishop, still less for an archbishop, does not disdain to 
use their pastoral staves to cudgel their “insubordinate priests.” 
The fallacy that runs through most of the accusations of dis- 
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ebedience is that they are made general, whereas what symptoms of 
recalcitrancy have shown themselves have been restricted to one or 
two definite particulars, upon which a large body of the ritualistic 
clergy are convinced that they have a good case. The public has 
but a short memory, and agitators have every reason for not 
reminding it that several points of ritual, for practising which High 
Churchmen used once to be called law-breakers, have now, after a 
closer investigation, been pronounced lawful. In other words, the 
protest (in some cases it may have been the disobedience) of the 
Ritualists was vindicated. Who, then, can be surprised if they 
have cherished the hope that they may be as successful when 
questions still in dispute are as patiently debated? Hence the 
widespread satisfaction which has greeted the Archbishop’s pro- 
posal to hear appeals on these disputed ritual acts by expert 
counsel before ordering their discontinuance. No doubt the clergy 
in question would prefer to plead before the canonical Church Court ;* 
but this being in abeyance, just as Bishop King decided to plead 
before Archbishop Benson sitting without assessors in a revived 
Court of Canterbury, so Lord Halifax has strongly urged the 
clergy of his union to plead+ before the two Archbishops sitting in 
a Court improvised from the direction in the Prayer-Book touching 
the interpretation of the rubrics. Archbishop Benson’s judgments 
surprised both parties, and approved themselves to the Privy 
Council, All temperate Churchmen must hope that the forth- 
coming judgments of Archbishops Temple and Maclagan will be 
as happy. ‘There is no doubt they will be as laborious and im- 
partial. Perhaps a word should be added here on the shallow and 
fallacious wit, which jeers at the distinction High Churchmen 
have insisted on between absolute and canonical obedience to their 
own ordinarics, One would have thought that the distinction 
could hardly be unintelligible to a nation which prides itself on its 
loyalty to the Crown, while it restricts the Sovereign’s voice to 
a constitutional mouthpiece. But controversy acquaints parties, 
political and ecclesiastical, with strange bedfellows ; and it must be 


* I do not feel competent to handle the question of Church Courts ; but as the 
grounds of objection to the present court of appeal are commonly misrepresented 
by interested persons, who speak as though the clergy were reviving the old pro- 
test of Thomas 4 Becket, [ should like to refer on this point to a pamphlet by a 
well-known Low Churchman, the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, Viear of All Saint’s, 
Oxford, called Causes and Remedies of the Present Disorder in the Chureh of 
England. (Parker & Co.) Mr. Carlyle puts the case against the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council with clearness and vivacity. 

+ ‘The Bishop in the diocese and the Metropolitan in the province have an in- 
herent right to require their clergy to justify themselves before them, and no 
consideration of possible consequences can justify refusal to recognize such an 
exercise of what is in essence the spiritual authority of the suecessors of the 
Apostles.” (Memorandum, published 6th March, 1899.) 
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gratifying to the ghost of Laud, if he ever walks from Tower Hill 
as far as Fleet Street, to see the recent spread of the doctrine of 
- passive obedience through the newspaper offices. Still he must 
not presume too much upon one symptom. Passive obedience, 
when preached by Englishmen, invariably concerns other people. 
Ritualists used to preach it to Anti-Vaccinators till they were 
whitewashed; Anti-Vaccinators to the Peculiar People; and 
in the March Nineteenth Century a respected Harrow master 
achieved the triumph of patting Mr. Kensit on the back and 
accusing the Ritualists of “mob-law” in one and the same para- 
graph. In fact, there is no little truth in the judgments recorded 
of Englishmen by the clever French undergraduate who has 
recently obliged us with his memories of Oxford, that we are 
“creatures of will rather than of intelligence,” and that “ super- 
vision is incompatible with the peculiar independence” of our 
character. 

5. Itis admitted on all hands that the most important points at 
present in dispute concern the Reservation of the Sacrament and 
Auricular Confession. Reservation is expressly forbidden by the 
rubric at the end of the Communion office ; but, notwithstanding, it 
has for a long time been practised and tolerated in the poor districts 
of large cities, where the number of sick is too great to admit of 
repeated celebrations, and the conditions are such that a reverent 
celebration is impossible. Anyone who has worked in a poor 
parish knows what these conditions are. Sir William Harcourt 
may be right in his suggestion that the dwellings of the poor are 
no more incommodious to-day than they were in the sixteenth 
century ; but they are certainly more numerous, and, what is still 
more to the point, the clergy now are more zealous than they have 
been at any time since the date of the rubric (1662) to give the 
poorest what is their due as members of the Church. The rubric, 
it is well understood, was made to prevent what remained of the 
consecrated bread being put to profane uses; but the objection to 
its being allowed to lapse like other antiquated rubrics (for such 
there are) lies in the probability that some of the more extreme 
Ritualists would at once introduce the Roman services of Bene- 
diction, and Visiting the Sacrament, and similar practices for- 
bidden in our Twenty-eighth Article. What one would like, if it 
were possible, would be, while forbidding Reservation generally, to 
license it in certain crowded parishes, under restrictions which 
should make it serve its real purpose, and no other. 

The subject of Confession is more difficult to handle temperately 
than that of Reservation, because its abuse must necessarily be 
more far-reaching in its results. But, at least, it is possible for 
everyone to understand what our Church allows and what it 
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forbids; and nothing in the end can be gained by false witness. 
The Low Churchmen are plainly right in their contention that the 
English Church, by introducing public Confession and Absolution* 
into the Reformed Service, intended to supersede private Confession 
as the general rule, while still prescribing an opportunity for the 
latter in cases of sickness.t Further, in an exhortation in the 
Communion Office, the minister is directed to suggest to anyone 
who cannot quiet his own conscience that he should go to some 
discreet and learned minister of God’s Word and open his grief, 
“that by the ministry of God’s Holy Word he may receive the 
benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel or advice.” 
Sir William Harcourt in his reference to this passage (Lawlessness, 
&c., p. 39) sees fit to omit the words in italics; but any person 
who will read the exhortation without prejudice, cannot but allow 
that a minister of the English Church has no choice but to give 
absolution to a penitent, when he asks for it. So that it is idle 
to talk of putting down private Confession by process of law. An 
unprejudiced reader of the homily will admit no less clearly that a 
minister is not empowered to suggest private Confession to any 
but such as cannot quiet their own conscience; much less 
is he empowered to press it generally upon his flock. It 
follows that in the English Church private Absolution is a right 
that may be claimed, but private Confession is not a duty that 
may be urged. This somewhat paradoxical position is not the 
weakness but the strength of the English system ; and if it could 
be loyally observed it would reconcile the contending factions. 
Admirable, however, as it undoubtedly is in theory, the English 
system presents not a few difficulties in practice. To begin with 
the exhortation in the Communion Office is at present very seldom 
read, so that numberless congregations grow up in ignorance that 
their Church has made for them any provision of the sort—which 
is not fair; and in the second place, parish clergymen who have no 
experience in hearing confessions would probably fail in the 
necessary “learning” and not improbably in the necessary 
“discretion.” Moderate Churchmen undoubtedly express the 
Anglican theory when they speak of private Confession as 


* This is no place to debate what is meant by priestly absolution; but that 
some function is laid by the English Church upon its ministers is shown by the 
office for the Ordering of Priests, where the Bishop is enjoined to say: ‘‘ Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Priest in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.” 
Sir William Harcourt’s sneer, therefore, about ‘‘ priests who claim” this power is 
unjustifiable. 

+ See the Order for the Visitatien of the Sick :—‘* Here shall the sick person 
be moved,” ce. 
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medicine and not food; but medicine is useless unless it is known 
to exist, can be obtained when needed, and is efficiently ad- 
ministered. Probably few religious people have come to mature 
life without having passed through a period when to go to 
Confession would have been of the greatest service to them; but 
the unfamiliarity of the idea, if it occurred to them at all, was 
sufficient to prevent its execution. This must be reckoned a weak- 
ness of the system. Mr. Henson has suggested that the Bishops 
should license a certain number of experienced clergy to hear con- 
fessions. There would be advantage in this, both as recognizing 
that private Confession had its own place in the Anglican system, 
and as preventing young and unfit persons from taking the duty 
upon them. 

Lord Halifax has recently denied that in any case known to him 
has Confession been compelled; and compulsory Confession, being 
quite illegal, may be disregarded as a mere bogey. What disquiets 
many persons is not this, but habitual Confession to a priest, enjoined 
and practised as a religious duty, which is far from being a mere 
bogey,and the result of which is apt to be not,as might be pleaded, an 
increase of scrupulousness, but a more mechanical view of religion. 
Once, at the seaside, I was accosted in the street by a lady, who asked 
if I were a priest, explaining that she meant a Catholic priest, and 
by that a Roman Catholic. Her confessor was out for the day, and 
she very much wanted a sail in a yacht, but did not like to take 
the risk of accidents unless her conscience could be cleared before 
she embarked. I need not repeat the conversation that followed ; 
to the lady the moral of the interview was the inconvenience of 
our unhappy divisions; to me, I fear, it was the degradation of a 
valuable ordinance by its mechanical use. 

6. There is a fallacy frequently employed by agitators on which I 
should have deemed it unnecessary to touch in a magazine for edu- 
cated people, but for the recent experience of a visit to a meeting at 
Brighton, addressed by Mr. Kensit. At this meeting a drawing of 
the St. Paul’s processional cross was exhibited, and received with 
hisses and cries of “shame” by people, who,to judge from their dress, 
seemed to belong to the intelligent classes of society. On the plat- 
form there were several military officers. The speaker pledged him- 
self to protest against the introduction of such an “ idolatrous” 
image into the chief cathedral of our National Church, and his 
promise was welcomed with loud applause. He then pro- 
ceeded to charge the Dean and Chapter and the clergy 
generally with removing the Ten Commandments from their 
chancels in order that such breaches of the Second Com- 
mandment might not be brought home to them; and this 


astounding accusation was also greeted with cheers. Now it is 
VOL, XXXII, 31 
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undoubtedly true that the Commandments have ceased of late to 
be employed as the principal decoration on the east wall of churches. 
In one’s youth they were stencilled on the white plaster in black 
with rubricated initials, or else painted in light blue on a chocolate 
ground, and either way their effect was not very magnificent, while 
they were totally illegible to the congregation, so that architects 
have been glad in recent years to substitute curtains or a reredos. 
But it is church architects and not the clergy who must bear what 
blame has been incurred, and any protest should be addressed to 
them. Perhaps if a strong deputation were to wait upon Sir 
William Richmond he might be induced to find a place for the 
ejected Commandments in his scheme for the decoration of St. 
Paul’s dome. Anyhow, Mr. Kensit will be relieved to hear that the 
Second Commandment is still read in the Communion Office, and 
taught from the Catechism in Church Schools. 

The charge, revived from Puritan days, that to make any repre- 
sentation of Our Lord whatever, whether on canvas or glass or 
metal, is a breach of the Second Commandment, may have at first 
sight a plausible look ; but it really rests on the fallacy that the 
Commandments are to be interpreted as the Law Courts interpret 
an Act of Parliament. The principle that the spirit was of more 
importance than the letter was laid down by Our Lord in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and illustrated by his own practice in 
regard to the Fourth Commandment. The Pharisees were per- 
petually accusing Him of breaking the Sabbath, as on Mr. Kensit’s 
principle they were quite justified in doing, and His defence was 
that “the Sabbath was made for man.” That is to say, that in 
interpreting the Commandment regard was to be paid to its use 
and purpose. Now one great purpose of the Second Command- 
ment—if we may judge from the result which it accomplished— 
was to prevent the Jews from forgetting God’s highest attributes 
of righteousness and mercy by employing symbols which could 
not suggest them. An ox might represent a god whose chief attri- 
bute was power; or a bird a god whose chief attribute was omni- 
presence. But Jehovah was revealed as a God “merciful and 
gracious, and who would not clear the guilty.” Hence it was far 
better for the people to have no representation of God at all than 
to have one which by its emphasis on what was of less consequence 
tended to obscure what was of greater consequence. But how is it 
possible to plead that any picture or statue of Christ must so 
inevitably misrepresent His character as to do harm to those who 
use it? If it be replied that what is objected to is not the mere 
representation but the worship of the representation, all that need 
be said is that there is really no danger of this, for no English 
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Churchmen are so ill-instructed as to mistake a statue, much less a. 
figure on a processional cross, for a living person. 


In conclusion, I would say that these few pages are not intended 
for an eirenicon — 


** "Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites.” 


Nor are they bold enough to suggest a remedy for the present 
distress. Their purpose is simply to point out a few simple 
fallacies, which, to judge by the letters sent to the Press, hinder 
the ordinary Englishman from taking the fair and moderate view 
we should all wish to take of every crisis. I do not myself believe 
that any eirenicon is possible between Rome and Geneva ; nor do I 
see what bond can hold together the parties in our Church which 
are tending in those directions but obedience to a common law, 
administered by Courts to which both parties can conscientiously 
submit. But whether things have not gone too far, and whether 
any remedy can be devised short of that suggested by the fairy- 
tales of one’s youth—to cut off the two extremities of the monster, 
and so set free from enchantment the beautiful and virgin Church 
of England—remains to be seen. 


H. C. BEECHING. 
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AN IRISH POET.* 


“ A. E.” is one of a group of Irish writers whose works have been 
much ridiculed where they have been but little read. These writers 
are united by a common bond, and their work is largely directed to 
a@common end. The tie which binds them is a deep-rooted love for 
Ireland, and the aim which they have set themselves is the revival 
of a literature which shall be essentially Celtic in its character. 
This movement in favour of a Celtic revival is many-sided. It not 
only deals with the restoration of an ancient language, but seeks 
also to encourage in the works of modern writers a distinctive 
national stamp. ‘The word Celtic is chiefly associated in the mind 
of the average Englishman with strange dialects which he cannot 
understand, and long names which he cannot pronounce, and he 
therefore finds it hard to sympathize with this revival. But the 
writer who is the subject of this review is not one of those whose 
genius lies concealed in a language of which few have any know- 
ledge. He is Celtic rather in the spirit of Matthew Arnold’s 
definition :— 

“The Celt’s quick feeling for what is noble and distinguished 
gave his poetry style ; his indomitable personality gave it pride and 
passion ; his sensibility and nervous exaltation gave it a better gift 
still, the gift of rendering with wonderful felicity the magical charm 
of nature. The forest solitude, the bubbling spring, the wild flowers 
are everywhere in romance. They have a mysterious life and grace 
there ; they are Nature’s own children, and utter her secret in a 
way which makes them something quite different from the woods, 
waters, and plants of Greek and Latin poetry. Now of this delicate 
magic Celtic romanoa is so pre-eminent a mistress that it seems im- 
possible to believe the power did not come into romance from the 
Celts. Magic is just the word for it—the magic of nature; not 
merely the beauty of nature—that the Greeks and Latins had; not 
merely an honest smack of the soil, a faithful realism—that the 
Germans had ; but the intimate life of nature, her weird power and 
her fairy charm.” 

In this sense the word Celtic need inspire no terrors in the most 


* The Barth Breath and other Poems, by A.E, (John Lane.) 
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unmitigated Anglo-Saxon, for it is one which can be applied to 
Shakespeare himself when he writes :— 


‘¢ The moon shines bright. In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls. 

5 a as in such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild sea banks, and waved_her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 


Some of these Irish writers, such as Mr. Yeats, are already well- 
known in England, but “ A. E.” has hitherto attracted little atten- 
tion, and his poetry has received no public recognition. His first 
volume was published a few years ago, and was called Homeward 
Songs by the Way. This book is now out of print in England, 
and can only be obtained in America. It was followed in 1897 by 
another volume containing fifteen of the poems originally published, 
together with several others. This volume reveals the mind of a 
true poet and an original thinker. His imagination is sometimes 
so fantastic, and the expression of his ideas so brief and sudden, 
that it is easy to reject his work for its obscurity, and to leave 
unnoticed its rare qualities of thought and feeling ; but a patient 
and sympathetic reader will find something delightful in almost 
every verse. 

The central idea of his poetry is the revelation of the divine in 
nature. Humanity is dwarfed and cramped and surrounded by a 
“‘vestiture of pain,” but in rare moments when nature speaks to 
us through cloud or sunshine, dawn or twilight, mountain or sea, 
we transcend the limits of mortal sense and feel thrillingly our 
divine birthright. Nature then ceases to be a mere effect of field 
and sky, a beautiful thing to be described, and becomes an actual 
being to be intimately known and loved. These poems show us 
how great a power she can exercise over the human mind when once 
a communion has been established. ‘‘ The Mighty Mother ” is con- 
stantly spoken of as an influence at once soothing and inspiring ; 
she is the recipient of all the poet’s secrets, she only knows “ the 
wounds that quiver unconfessed.” Thus through the medium of 
nature we get an insight into the character of the man himself, and 
become aware of that other great characteristic of the Celt, his “ in- 
domitable personality.” In reading a poem, for instance, on 
“Morning” or “ Dusk,” we are at first chiefly occupied with the 
scene which has called it forth, but gradually we find our interest 
shifting to the human being through whose eyes we are looking 
at the picture, until at last the poet rather than the poem is upper- 
most in our thoughts, 
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The varied and subtle personality of “A. E.” has already been 
presented to us in Mr. Yeats’ exquisite little sketch “‘A Visionary ” 
in Celtic Twilight, and my object is to illustrate it yet further by 
quotations from his own poems. I cannot hope to do so thoroughly, 
but I will try to make clear some of his chief characteristics—his 
“ Celtic longing for infinite things the world has never seen,” his 
strange communion with those fairy beings who still find a home 
among the peasants of Ireland, and above all his big sympathetic 
heart which draws to him “all those who like himself seek for 
illumination, or else mourn for a joy that is gone.” 

The scenes which he describes are the ordinary background of a 


simple country life, but surely the “ magic of nature” is in sucha 
verse as this :— 


‘* Dusk wraps the village in its dim caress ; 
Each chimney’s vapour like a thin grey rod, 
Mounting aloft through miles of quietness, 
Pillars the skies of God.” 


And this again :— 


‘* Still rests the heavy share on the dark soil ; 
Upon the black mould thick the dew-damp lies ; 
The horse waits patient ; from his lowly toil 
The plough-boy to the morning lifts his eyes. 


«* The unbudding hedgerows dark against day’s fires 
Glitter with gold-lit crystals : on the rim 
Over the unregarding city’s spires 
The lonely beauty shines alone for him. 


“ And day by day the dawn or dark enfolds 
And feeds with beauty eyes that cannot see 
How in her womb the mighty mother moulds 
The infant spirit for eternity.” 


The every-day scene is here invested with a solemn grandeur by 
the artist who is accustomed to see beyond the outward aspect of 
his surroundings, and obtain communion with the inmost sou! of 
nature. This close intercourse is established in the first instance 
through his genuine and unrestrained delight in life,a sort of pagan 
joyousness which makes him hail the sunshine and the flowers as 
friends. As he himself explains— 


‘*It is because I always dwell, 
With morning in my heart.” 


This spirit of hope and joy is especially remarkable in the poems 
which describe the glories of the sunrise and the first hours of 
early morning :— 

‘* While the earth is dark and grey 
How I laugh within. I know 


In my breast what ardours gay 
From the morning overflow. 
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** Think me not of fickle heart 
If with joy my bosom swells, 
Though your ways from mine depart, 
In the true are no farewells. 


‘* What I love in you I find 
Everywhere. A friend I greet 
In each flower and tree and wind— 
Oh, but life is sweet, is sweet ! 


** What to you are bolts and bars 
Are to me the arms that guide 
To the freedom of the stars, 
Where my golden kinsmen bide.” 


More striking than this description of the joyous spirit of the 
morning is the mystery which is revealed to him in the starlit 
night. The grandeur as well as the magic of nature is then felt 
most keenly :— 

‘* Here in my thoughts the dome 


Flashes about me with familiar gleams 
Of birth-place and of home.” 


Memories awaken of a once glorious existence among “ the dark 
embattled planet nations.” In those days far back in the past, 
men were still heroic and divine, and ‘‘ moved in a joyous trance.” 


Such recollections make our present existence seem vain and petty, 
and kindle a burning desire to achieve some real and lasting work 
—‘‘to write upon the book of life ” while there is yet time. Dreams 
and visions, however beautiful, however consoling, unless they lead 
to reality of love and thought and action, are no more than smoke 
which vanishes in air. 


‘* We must pass like smoke or live within the spirit’s fire : 
For we can no more than smoke into the flame return : 
If our thought has changed to dream, our will unto desire, 
As smoke we vanish though the tire may burn. 


‘* Lights of infinite pity star the grey dusk of our days : 
Surely here is soul: with it we have eternal breath : 
In the fire of love we live, or pass by many ways, 
By unnumbered ways of dream to death.” 


This poem deals with a great thought, but one which is almost 
beyond the range of words. Immortality, as here conceived, is a 
continuous development, not a future to be dreamed of, not a past to 
be brooded over, but an ever-moving eternity to be grasped by each 
human soul at one point in time which is the present—a present, the 
very existence of which implies the eternal future and the eternal 
past. If we live wholly in this present, disregarding the gains 
which have slowly been accumulated in the ages which preceded us, 
and careless of what may follow our own departure, we shall lack 
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that motive power which alone can urge us to attain perfection. 
But, at the same time, to let life fade in contemplation of the past 
or in vague dreams of the future is to retard the true development 
of the soul, and “ we shall pass like smoke” without contributing 
ene iota to the general good of mankind. Life must be lived in the 
fire, and thought must lead to action, not todream. Such is the 
ideal which the author of this poem has put before him, but we 
gather from other passages how difficult he finds it to achieve. His 
dreams and visions are his most precious treasures ; they are what 
distinguishes him from other men ; they are the source of his strength 
and his joy. But on the other hand, there are times when they 
begin to take entire possession of his life, and make him dissatisfied 
with mortal existence. At such times they become a curse and not 
a blessing, and he is forced to relinquish them. Always aware 
both of the strength and the weakness of an emotional life, he is 
constantly wrestling with himself, striving to preserve his inherit- 
ance from the stars, and yet half doubting whether it be a 
nindrance ora help. At times, when he is conscious of his power, 
his poems are ful] of confidence and vigour :— 


* Pure at heart we wander now, 
We have hopes beyond to-day ; 

And our quest does not allow 
Rest or dreams along the way. 


‘* We are in our distant hope 
One with all the great and wise ; 
Comrade, do not turn or grope 
For some lesser light that dies. 


‘** We must rise or we must fall : 
Love can know no middle way : 
If the great life do not call 
Then is sadness and decay.’ 


But sometimes he sinks under the struggle, and the more human 
side of his nature asserts itself. Visions of former glory fade 
away ; the secret power arising from the consciousness of a divine 
origin vanishes; and the weary dreamer turns sadly for comfort to 
that “mighty heart’ whose consoling influence never fails bim 
even in his darkest moments :— 


‘* Fade the heaven-assailing moods : 
Slave to petty tasks I pine 
For the quiet of the woods, 
And the sunlight seems divine. 


‘** And I yearn to lay my head 
Where the grass is green and sweet. 
Mother, all the dreams are fled 
From the tired child at thy feet.” 


Another most fascinating characteristic of these poems is their 
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author’s firm belief in the connection between our own world and 
a world of fairies. In England there are many who will own toa 
belief in ghosts or spirits, but I doubt if there be any, even among 
peasants or children, who genuinely believe in the good, kind, and 
beautiful people called Fairies. In Ireland it is quite the reverse. 
Mr. Yeats has told us of a woman who “‘did not believe either in 
hell or in ghosts. Hell, she thought, was merely an invention got 
up by the priests to keep people good; and ghosts would not be 
permitted, she held, to go‘trapsin about the earth’ at their own 
free will; ‘ but there are fairies,’ she added, ‘ and little leprechauns 
and water-horses, and fallen angels.’” In Ireland the spirits of 
earth and sky, of mountain and river, form part of the national 
life. ‘ They stand to reason,” as another peasant said to Mr. 
Yeats. So it is with “ A. E.” His fairies are no mere visionary 
embodiments of ideas, but as real and familiar to him as the most 
commonplace details of business life are to a London stockbroker. 
They appear in his poems in three forms. Sometimes they are the 
lost companions of a former life, now almost forgotten :— 
* They bathed in the fire-flooded fountains : 
Life girdled them round and about : 


They slept in the clefts of the mountains : 
The stars called them forth with a shout. 


‘* They prayed, but their worship was only 
The wonder at nights and at days, 
As still as the lips of the lonely 
Though burning with dumbness of praise.” 


At other times they appear as playmates in his everyday 
existence :— 


** Out of the teeming dark what dusky creatures flit, 
That through the long leagues of the island night above 
Come by me wandering, whispering, beseeching love ; 
As in the twilight children gather close and press 
Nigh and more nigh with shadowy tenderness, 
Feeling they know not what, with noiseless footsteps glide, 
Seeking familiar lips or hearts to dream beside.” 


And lastly we see them as companions of his dreams. When the 
body becomes unconscious, the soul escapes from its prison, and 
wanders free “down the twilight stairs of sleep,” to meet once 
more on equal terms the inhabitants of the spiritual world. At 
such times the visions become more glorious, and are described with 
delightful extravagance—opal fire kings who move on “ pathways 
of rainbow wonder,” or flaming stars that ‘‘ swing along the sapphire 
zone ”—visions that fade with the daylight, leaving only a lingering 
memory behiud :— 


‘Glories of opal and white 
I watch the whole night lony 
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** Until I needs must lay 
My royal robes aside 
To toil in a world of grey, 
Grey shadows by my side. 


‘*And when I ponder it o’er 

Grey memories only bide, 
But their. fading lips tell more 
Than all the world beside.” 


All these poems which I have quoted deal with the ideal or the 
fantastic. There are others which treat of more palpable subjects 
and appeal more directly to human interests; and yet even in these 
he never loses that vagueness and yearning after the infinite which 
are the very essence of his nature. There are a few poems which 
deal with human love, though they cannot be called love poems in 
the accepted meaning of the phrase. It is the abstract more than 
the actual which appeals to him, and love is represented rather as 
a spiritual communion of souls than a definite intercourse of 


persons :— 
**T did not deem it half so sweet 
To feel thy gentle hand, 
As in adream thy soul to greet 
Across wide leagues of land, 


‘* Untouched more near to draw to you 
Where, amid radiant skies, 
Glimmered thy plumes of iris hue 
My Bird of Paradise. 


‘* Let me dream only with my heart, 
Love first and after see ; 
Know thy diviner counterpart 
Before I kneel to thee.” 


Inasmuch, then, as love is only a part of his dreams, as real and 
yet as unreal as the companionship of the fairies or the influence of 
the stars, it has to be fought against together with the other 
emotional influences of his life, and subordinated to those hopes 
which are “beyond to-day.” Love must nourish and not stifle 
ambition :— 


‘* When our glowing dreams were dead, 
Ruined our heroic piles, 
Something in ) our dark eyes said : 
‘Think no more of love and smiles.’ 


‘* Something in me still would say, 
* Though our dreamland palace goes, 
I have seen how in decay 
Still the wild rose clings and blows,’ 


‘* But your dark eyes willed it thus : 
* Build our lofty dreams again ; 
Let our palace rise o’er us : 
Love can never be till then.’ ” 
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His attitude towards human sorrow is the same. The sadness 
which is found in his poems is something quite different from 
morbidness, or from that despair which follows disillusionment and 
paralyses effort: it arises rather from the consciousness of an ever- 
fleeting ideal, of a goal that is for ever out of reach, or from the 
longing after a loved one that is lost. For this kind of sorrow there 
are many sources of consolation—nature herself offers a superficial 
comfort ; but above all there is the great faith which opens to his 
spiritual insight wide domains of unceasing joy, and carries him far 
beyond the misery of earth. 


‘* Out of the vast the voice of one replies, 
Whose words are clouds and stars and night/and day, 
When for the light the anguished spirit cries 
Deep in its house of clay.” 


This voice is not one of hope alone. It belongs to the past as 
well as to the future. The strengthening power arises from a sense 
of unity with a vast and eternal order of the universe, which, 
combined with a conviction that serenity and joy are the final goal, 
produces a calmness and exaltation of soul before which the troubles 
of mere earthly existence sink into oblivion. The strength with 
which such a faith may arm us against all human sorrow is beautifully 
shown in the following poem :— 


“He bent above: so still her breath 

What air she breathed he could not say, 
Whether in worlds of life or death : 

So softly ebbed away, away, 

The life that had been light to him. 

So fled her beauty leaving dim 

The emptying chambers of his heart 
Phrilled only by the pang and smart, 
The dull and throbbing agony 

That suffers still, yet knows not why. 
Love’s immortality so blind 

Dreams that all things with it conjoined 
Must share with it immortal day, 

But not of this—but not of this— 

The touch, the eyes, the laugh, the kiss, 
Fall from it and it goes its way. 

So blind he wept above her clay, 
‘I did not think that you could die, 

Only some veil would cover you 

Our loving eyes could still pierce through ; 
And see through dusky shadows still, 
Move as of old your wild sweet will, 
Impatient every heart to win 

And flash its heavenly radiance in.’ 
Though all the worlds were sunk in rest, 
The ruddy star within his breast 

Would croon its tale of ancient pain, 

Its sorrow that would never wane, 
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The memory of the days of yore 
Moulded in beauty evermore, 

Ah! immortality so blind, 

To dream all things with it conjoined 
Must follow it from star to star 

And share with it immortal years. 

The memory, yearning, grief and tears, 
Fall from it and it goes ‘afar. 

He walked at night along the sands, 
He saw the stars dance overhead ; 

He had no memory of the dead, 

But lifted up exultant hands 

To hail the future like a boy, 

The myriad paths his feet might press. 
Unhaunted by old tenderness 

He felt an inner secret joy— 

A spirit of unfettered will 

Through light and darkness moving still 
Within the All to find its own, 

To be immortal and alone.” 


It is just this power of rising superior to his own sufferings 
which enables him to comfort others. His genius for sympathy 
with his kind finds striking expression in a poem which describes 
the ideal of a future life entertained by a man whose highest 
happiness on earth is found in bringing back smiles to the tear- 
stained faces of those around him. To him Paradise would only 
be acceptable if he could capture some breath of its joy to carry 
back to the fallen of earth : 


‘* Ere I storm with the tempest of power the thrones and dominions of old, 
Ere the ancient enchantment allure me to roam through the star-misty skies, 
I would go forth as one who has reaped well what harvest the earth may 
unfold ; 
May my heart be o’erbrimmed with compassion ; on my brow be the crown of 
the wise. , 


** | would go asthe dove from the ark sent forth with wishes and prayers 
To return with the Paradise blossoms that bloom in the Eden of light ; 
When the deep star-chant of the seraphs I hear in the mystical airs, 
May I capture one tone of their joy for the sad ones discrowned in the night, 


** Not alone, not alone would I go to my rest in the heart of the love ; 
Were I tranced in its innermost beauty, the flame of its tenderest breath, 
I would still hear the plaint of the fallen recalling me back from above 
To go down to the side of the mourners who weep in the shadow of death.” 


With this quotation I will leave the author to the judgment of 
his readers. If examined critically his poetry, like everything 
else, has its faults. Many may find it unmusical. It is certainly 
lacking in the kind of beauty which belongs to the poetry of 
Tennyson. Its characteristic is not smoothness, but it has unques- 
tionably a music of a wild and irregular kind, a natural open-air 
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music like the sighing of the wind, or the yearning murmur of the 
waves on the seashore. 

Others again may think him obscure and eccentric. Now and 
then, where he has given free play to his imagination, some effort 
is certainly required to follow him. But as a rule, if we accept 
his utterances as merely expressing the transitory moods of a highly 
imaginative nature, and do not press their meaning too closely, 
their very extravagance has a peculiar charm. 

Those, however, who require great culture and study in a poet 
will be disappointed. For them “ A. E.,” the mystic, will bave no 
charm. For while his mind has subtlety, delicacy, and beauty, it 
yet lacks the distinction of a scholarly education, and something 
also of the great commonplace which humanity requires of its 
heroes and teachers, For this reason it is possible that he may 
never appeal to a wide public, but time alone will show whether his 
merits or his faults are the greater. Beside the highway of 
genius along which the master spirits of the world have passed in 
triumphal procession, there are narrow lanes and bye-ways where 
spirits rare and beautiful shine for a few. A small number of 
these become recognized as star-born by future generations, but 
commoner is the lot of those who sink into oblivion—“ the world’s 
rejected strangers.” 

Lyrron. 
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THE history of the Dreyfus atiair falls into several distinct chapters 
corresponding to the well-defined episodes of its development. 

The first of these consisted of the accusal, trial, and condemna- 
tion of the innocent man in the last weeks of 1894; the public 
degradation itself took place on January 5th, 1895. At this time 
Casimir-Perier was President of the Republic, and Dupuy was, as 
now, Prime Minister. General Mercier was Minister of War, and 
General le Mouton de Boisdeffre Head of the General Staff of the 
Army, General Gonse being sous-chef. Colonel Sandherr, now 
dead, was Head of the Intelligence Departinent, which conducts 
all matters relating to spies, French or foreign. Until their 
attention was drawn to it by the Dreyfus case, readers of English 
journals had little idea of how numerous, important, and, it may be 
said, expensive a class the spies or secret agents of the several Great 
Powers constitute. 

Colonel Picquart was also in the Ftat-Major, and was employed 
by his superiors to watch the Dreyfus trial on their behalf. Major 
Esterhazy was at the time in the provinces, and was not settled in 
Paris until 1896, when his regiment, the 74th Foot, was transferred 
thither. Major Henry, as he was then, was second in command in 
the Intelligence Bureau under Sandherr ; and Colonel, then Major, 
du Paty de Clam belonged to another bureau. 

The first episode had for its main feature the impassioned and 
triumphant efforts of Sandherr and Henry to fix upon Dreyfus the 
guilt of having written a bordereau, or list with comments, of secret 
military documents dispatched by Esterhazy to his employer, 
Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, the German military attaché, either 
early in April or late in September, 1894. The exact date of this 
document is in dispute. 

The way in which Dreyfus came to be denounced as its author 
is not quite clear, and never will be until the dark secrets of the 
War Office are divulged in a rigorous and pitiless public enquiry. 
It is certain, however, that there was foul play, for Henry, who 
had been for twenty years the associate of Esterhazy, cannot 
have failed to recognize the latter’s handwriting in the bordereau. 
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Sandherr, who had also been associated in Africa with the 
traitor, must equally have discerned the true authorship of 
the document. Henry swore in August, 1898, that it was he 
himself who received the fragments of the bordereaw from the 
hands of the French spy kept at the German Embassy. Why did 
he not at once make away with it? What was the necessity which 
forced him and Sandherr to divert the guilt on to an officer whose 
unpopularity as an unsociable, hard-working, ambitious Jew, made 
him a ready victim? This isa point which even the depositions 
of M. Bertulus before the Court of Cassation fail to illuminate. 

The next great step in the evolution of the affair was Picquart’s 
discovery in the summer of 1896 that the bordereaw had for its 
author not Dreyfus but Esterhazy. Early in April, at a time when 
Henry, Picquart’s subordinate in the Intelligence Department, was 
on furlough by reason of his mother’s death, the same French spy 
at the German Embassy in Paris who had brought the bordereaw 
brought a fresh document, this time bearing Esterhazy’s name. 
It was a telegraph-card referring to the treasonable sale of docu- 
ments to the writer (Schwarzkoppen) by Esterhazy, whose Paris 
address was written outside it. It was signed C. only, and was in 
a disguised handwriting. 

In view of its origin this was a most suspicious document, and 
anxious to know something more about the French officer with 
whom a foreign attaché was holding confidential relations, Picquart 
obtained from Esterhazy’s colonel specimens of his handwriting, 
which he immediately recognized as that of the bordereau, the 
guilt of which Dreyfus is still expiating in the Devil’s Island off 
French Guiana. 

For a time Picquart’s superiors, Gonse and Boisdeffre, en- 
couraged, or pretended to encourage, his efforts to bring home the 
guilt to the right person. Billot, Minister of War, also believed that 
Esterhazy was a traitor, and openly proclaimed his belief. How- 
ever, when it was realized that the inculpation of Esterhazy meant 
the exculpation of Dreyfus, it was resolved to stifle all further 
investigation. Picquart was sent away from Paris in November, 
1896, and Henry put in his place. The former was not, however, 
disgraced at once, but was promoted to be colonel of Algerian 
Chassewrs. By petting him, Boisdetfre and Gonse hoped to purchase 
his silence. Nevertheless they did not omit to try to stop his 
mouth by more effective means, for early in 1897 he had imposed 
upon him a dangerous and futile mission to the most disturbed 
part of the Tunisian frontier, in the discharge of which it was 
hoped he would disappear. The intervention of General Leclerc, 
head of the French forces in Tunisia, alone saved him from the 
intended fate. 
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Although incidental to this second episode, the divulgation in 
September, 1896, in the Eclair of the fact that the condemnation of 
Dreyfus had been obtained by the exhibition to the officers who tried 
him of secret evidence, withheld from the accused and his counsel, 
and the parallel publication a month later in the Matin of a 
facsimile of the bordereau, deserve to be placed together by 
themselves as a separate and most important episode, since 
they rendered possible the ultimate dénodment of the affair. For the 
partisans of right were able to show that the handwriting of the 
guilty document was incapable of being confused by any sane per- 
son with that of Dreyfus; and to contend that, in any case, the use 
of secret evidence was a new fact, and necessitated revision of the 
sentence by a higher Court. If such evidence had been used the 
trial had not been legally conducted ; if the bordereaw had really 
been the sole evidence, then it was not enough to convict upon. 
The case therefore stood thus: The sentence, if just, was yet 
illegal ; if legal, it was in the same degree unjust. 

The foundations of a movement in favour of revision were thus 
securely laid as early as the autumn of 1896, and it was then, just 
as the possibility of such a movement began to dawn upon the 
minds of Gonse and Boisdeffre—indeed, Picquart had forewarned 
them—that Henry forged a letter from the German to the Italian 
attaché, in which Dreyfus’ name was written out in full. This was 
about November Ist, 1896. 

As early as the summer of 1897, Senator Scheurer-Kestner had 
begun to entertain doubts of Dreyfus’ guilt; and it was not long 
before Leblois, Picquart’s advocate and friend, confided to the 
Senator the discovery made in May, 1896, of the true authorship of 
the bordereau. M. Scheurer-Kestner, in October, 1897, laid his 
doubts before General Billot, the Minister of War in Méline’s 
Cabinet. Billot was an old friend of his, but intercourse with 
officers such as Gonse and Boisdeffre had corrupted him, and he 
rejected his old friend’s patriotical overtures with contumely. 

But pure accident was at that very moment engendering a fourth 
episode of supreme importance. This was the identification by De 
Castro, Esterhazy’s stockbroker, of the bordereau as the hand- 
writing of his client. He informed Matthieu Dreyfus of the 
discovery, and in a few days, on November 15th, 1897, Matthieu 
denounced Esterhazy to Billot as the real culprit. For a moment 
the £tat-Major was staggered, but its chiefs soon made up their 
minds what todo. They had already been alarmed some weeks 
before by Scheurer-Kestner’s overtures to Billot. As early as 
September, Esterhazy had been warned, apparently by Boisdefire, 
who had frequent and secret interviews with him, and deputed du 
Paty de Clam, Henry, Gribelin, and his aide-de-camp, Pauffin de 
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St. Maurel, to put themselves in communication with him. A 
letter from the latter appointing a rendezvous was actually seized 
in July last by the magistrate Bertulus, as also a draft of a letter 
intended, according to Esterhazy, to be sent to Boisdeffre himself. 
Nothing less than the whitewashing of Esterhazy before a mock 
Court-Martial was now necessary if the Etat-Major was to be 
saved, and General de Pellieux was entrusted with a preliminary 
enquiry into his conduct in October and November, 1897. The 
formal investigation or instruction, of which the results were to be 
laid before the Court-Martial, was imposed on a suitable officer 
named Ravary. The Court met in January, 1898, and Ravary’s 
report read before it was a laboured exoneration of Esterhazy, 
interspersed with absurd and false charges against Picquart, whose 
evidence was taken in camera lest it should reach the public. To 
the Dreyfusian authorship of the bordereau was of course awarded 
the sacredness of a chose jugée, and it was not allowed to be called 
in question. 

Thus Esterhazy was acquitted to order after a trial marked by 
every form of collusion between him and his accusers. The 
scandal of the incident was so great that it evoked Zola’s letter, 
J’accuse ; and that in turn led to his trial, of which the most im- 
portant features were Picquart’s evidence,—now no longer to be 
suppressed,—and the flaunting before the eyes of the jury by 
Pellieux and Boisdeffre of Henry’s forgery. This concludes the 
fourth episode, after which things seemed for a time to hang fire; 
for the trial of Zola showed that civil magistrates could be relied 
upon to stick at nothing where the honour—as it was called—of 
a guilty Htat-Major was at stake; and despair filled the hearts 
of many right-minded Frenchmen. 

However, Méline’s Government fell in May, 1898, and good 
fortune raised up in Cavaignac, the Minister of War in M. Brisson’s 
Cabinet which succeeded, an agent, who, with the worst intentions, 
has by his sheer stupidity contributed as no one else to the 
manifestation of the truth. The fifth episode opens accordingly 
with his divulgation in the French chamber of the secret dossier 
of Dreyfus, with its big plum, the forged document of Henry. 
His absurd speech was placarded all over France; and, intoxicate«| 
with the success of his blunder, he proceeded to take steps 
against Esterhazy, who, since his acquittal to order, had made no 
secret of his power “to make the Etat-Major sing.” The boas: 
was true, but it rendered him intolerable to that body. Accord- 
ingly a conseil d’enquéte was called together on August 24th, 
which on the 27th decreed that the Uhlan had habitually mis- 
conducted himself. 


This result has naturally embittered the gallant major. Until 
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then the Ztat-Major had taken his part through thick and thin. 
Now he found himself abandoned and penniless, dependent on the 
alms of Drumont and of the Gawlois. When those failed, he 
entered on that course of selling scraps of the truth, mixed up 
with, but easily separable, from lies, which so deeply wounds the 
feelings of poor General Roget. 

Almost at the same time as Esterhazy was degraded and 
escaped to a foreign country, some obscure but overpowering” 
motive led Cavaignac to expose that very forgery of Henry's 
out of which he had hoped to make his reputation. The great 
Generals of the Etat-Major had long known that it was a forgery ; 
so Cavaignac probably knew it himself. Who, then, demanded a 
scapegoat if not the Ambassadors of Italy and Germany, to whom 
Cavaignac’s insolent references, when he flaunted his forgeries 
before the French Chamber, had given umbrage? Accordingly, 
Henry was made to confess, and was at once put out of the way, 
before he should, in sheer self-defence, incriminate—as he could 
and would have done—higher personages than himself. Thus the 
fifth episode and the most dramatic one, though all are such, 
begins with Cavaignac’s exhibition of himself in July in the 
French Chamber, and ends with Henry’s so-called suicide on 
August 31st, 1898. 

The sixth and last episode is not yet concluded. It opened with 
Brisson’s courageous resolve to refer the Dreyfus case for revision to 
the Court of Cassation. Zurlinden’s answer was to arrest Picquart, 
the chief witness for revision, on the frivolous charge of forging the 
petit-bleu. The hope of the pretorians was to condemn him to 
order in a packed Court-Martial, and so discredit in advance his’ 
evidence. But they had already, through Cavaignac, initiated a 
civil suit against him in July, 1898, for divulging a document 
affecting the national safety—to wit, the petit-bleu—to a civilian, 
Leblois. It was clear that if the document be a forgery its divul- 
gation can do no harm; so the Court of Appeal has decided that 
the civil court must try both issues, and decide the question of 
authenticity before proceeding to try that of divulgation. Thus 
the military have overreached themselves once more. 

I ventured to predict in July last that the soldiers would try to 
effect a coup d’état as soon as they found that the proceedings 
of the Court of Appeal were likely to result in the acquittal of 
Dreyfus, and this has actually occurred. General Roget was to be 
the new Cesar, and M. Dérouléde the martial poet and M. Habert 
the fire-eater were to crown him. Fortunately for France, M. 
Faure’s death took them by surprise, and their attempt made on 
the occasion of M. Loubet’s election as President was a fiasco. The 
two civil plotters are im prison. The military one ought to be, but 
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is not. Probably the Republicans are afraid of him; though he is 
really more afraid of them. He had exhausted all the energy and 
courage he possessed in making voluminous and false depositions 
in behalf of the Ztat-Mdjor before the Court of Cassation. 

Some concession, however, had to be made to the prejudices of the 
preetorian guard, and at the moment of M. Faure’s death M. Dupuy, 
who admits that in 1894 he was the victim of “a mystification,” 
had already run through the complaisant Chamber of Deputies 
a measure, subsequiently ratified by the Senate, according to the 
terms of which the Criminal Chamber ef the Court of Cassation is 
superseded. The ultimate verdict now rests with the united 
Chambers of the Supreme Court, civil as well as criminal. The 
civil side of the Court no doubt contains several judges who are 
well-known reactionaries, and who entered the French magistracy 
under sinister circumstances in the evil time between the years 
1865 and 1876. Some of these have declared in advance that 
under no conditions will they reconsider the sentence on Dreyfus. 
Of the forty-nine magistrates who will now hear the case, it is 
alleged that a majority are men, like Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
devoid of principle and foreign to all considerations of patriotism, 
truth, and justice. Is this possible, particularly as the Figaro is 
powerfully helping to shape public opinion by publishing the 
evidence tendered before the Criminal Chamber? To this evidence 
I now turn. 

It confirms the first impression left on the mind by recent 
events of the deplorable weakness in France of an institution, the 
higher judicature, which in Anglo-Saxon communities all men 
unite to fortify and hold in respect. The abominable attacks 
on the Criminal Chamber of Rochefort and Drumont, and the 
recklessly flagitious agitation of M. du Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
certainly excited less amazement in France than in England. And 
we are equally struck in perusing this proc?s verbal by the latitude 
allowed to witnesses, especially to those of the baser sort; by the 
absence of all cross-examination; by the neglect on the part of 
the judges, if, indeed, they possess it, of their power to compel 
witnesses to answer questions and produce documents essential to 
a decision of the case before them. 

Thus the evidence of General Roget, the spokesman of the Eiut- 
Major, is a rigmarole of calumnies and untruths. In one of our 
courts a cross-examining counsel would have turned him inside 
out and put him to shame fifty times over. In France he is 
allowed to run on unchecked ; and the judges barely once allow 
themselves to draw his attention to the discord, which is perpetual, 


ot his statements both with one another and with acknowledged 
facts, 
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Englishmen are also surprised that the witnesses, especially the 
military ones, were not compelled to answer relevant questions. 
Thus, General Mercier was asked by the President of the Criminal 
Chamber whether there “ were not other facts or documents than 
the bordereaw which had been laid before Dreyfus’ Court-Martial 
prior to sentence being passed upon him, and behind the back of 
the accused.” His answer was as follows :— 


“IT do not think it is my duty to explain myself on this point. The demand for 
revision is limited in its scope to the consideration of the forgery committed by 
Henry and of the contradictions between the reports of the experts as to the hand- 
writing. And it was of fixed purpose that the Keeper of the Seals omitted to 
mention the alleged communication of secret documents. He did so in spite of 
the demand to him by Mme. Dreyfus.” 


The President of the Criminal Chamber replied that the task 
imposed on the Court was “the complete manifestation of the 
truth.” Certain of the counts against Dreyfus would, he said, of 
course vanish, if the grounds advanced in favour of revision by the 
Keeper of the Seals were allowed to be valid. Nevertheless, others 
might exist of a kind to determine the Court to reject the petition. 
The duty of the Court was to enlighten itself as to these further 
counts and ascertain whether they had been laid before the Court- 
Martial. 

To this General Mercier answered that he adhered to his posi- 
tion. “Ido not think,” he added, “that the Court of Cassation 
has to busy itself with this question.” 

A witness who refused to testify before our Court of Appeal to 
facts within his cognizance, and lectured the judges about the way 
to conduct the case before them, would run the risk of being com- 
mitted to prison for contempt of court. 

The answer of the same witness (Mercier) to the question of the 
President, who asked him why he had not taken note and record of 
Dreyfus’ confession of guilt at the time when Captain Lebrun- 
Renaud reported it to him, is marked by similar insolence :— 

‘*Tt was a thing dead and done with ; one could not foresee that an entire race 


would later on take the side of Dreyfus. Moreover, a leaf in Lebrun-Renaud’s 
note-book can testify to the statements then made.” 


As a matter of fact, not the Jewish race alone, but the whole 
civilized world has taken the side of the innocent man. If Mercier, 
moreover, had been honest, he would have added that the particular 
page in Lebrun-Renaud’s note-book was long ago torn out, and only 
found again aprés cowp when it was wanted in the autumn of 1897. 

And the statements of Mercier in regard to this alleged con- 
fession of guilt deserve to be set side by side with those of other 
witnesses. He says that Lebrun-Renaud was brought to him by 
Gonse, and reported that Dreyfus had in his hearing used the 
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words : “If I have handed over documents to the foreigner it was 
to obtain more important ones in return for them.” Mercier adds 
that he ordered Lebrun-Renaud to go and report this statement to 
the President of the Republic and to the President of the Cabinet. 

The latter was Dupuy, who testifies in his turn that having seen 
such a rumour in the evening paper of January 5th, 1895, he 
telephoned to Mercier for information. It may be remarked that 
the statement attributed by Lebrun-Renaud in the evening paper 
(the Temps) of January 5th to Dreyfus began with the words: “I 
am innocent, and the Minister has said as much to me through 
du Paty. He knows that if I have handed over,” &c. 

Mercier, continues Dupuy, sent Lebrun, who was received by 
himself and Casimir-Perier at the Elysée. They asked him about 
the communications he had made to the journals, and his only 
answer was that he had thought he was in the presence of com- 
rades or of friends, or he would not have spoken as he did. To 
this, Dupuy replied that, if he had anything to tell, he ought to 
have told it to his chiefs. This was all that passed, and the captain 
saluted and went out. The question of any confession was not 
raised between him and them. 

It is evident from the above that Lebrun thought his tale good 
enough to relate to young officers in the mess-room, but not worthy 
of being reported to the heads of the State and army. He had 
been sent by Mercier to repeat it to Dupuy and Casimir-Perier ; 
yet he was ashamed to do so when he found himself in their 
presence. It is clear that he was not anxious to commit himself 
to the statement; and his reason must have been that he was not 
sure that he had rightly heard what Dreyfus said, supposing he 
said anything at all. This would also explain his tearing the leaf 
out of his note-book on which he had written it down. He wanted 
to hear no more of it. 

Equally because he was not sure of it, Mercier kept no record 
of the incident. The myth is completely dissipated by the de- 
claration lately made by the condemned man himself that he never 
used the words attributed to him, and by the evidence of Casimir- 
Perier before the Criminal Chamber. Like Dupuy, Casimir-Perier 
declares that he merely reprimanded the young officer for gossip- 
ing under such circumstances with press-men. He did not even 
ask him whether any confession had been made. It was not worth 
his while to do so. 

Then follow in his deposition these words: “I did not ask him 
the question because I had to blame him for an article in the 
Figaro clearly inspired by him, and in which there was no ques- 
tion of anything save of Dreyfus’ protestations of his innocence.” 

To the mind of the then President of the Republic, therefore, 
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the words attributed to Dreyfus constituted, not an avowal of his 
guilt, but a confession, a protest of innocence. Yet throughout the 
year 1898 and the autumn of 1897, first Billot and then Cavaignac 
pretended that they contained an admission of guilt, and before 
the Court of Cassation they have, along with Roget and Mercier, 
repeated the same nonsense. ‘To such desperate shifts are the 
accusers of innocence reduced ! 

Mercier’s impudent attempt to keep the Court in the dark about 
the’secret dossier shown to Dreyfus’ judges, but not to him or his 
counsel, has proved to be futile. Not only does Casimir-Perier 
depose that Mercier informed him of the fact that the document 
with the words “ Ce canaille de D devient trop exigeant” was 
shown to the judges, but Colonel du Paty, who took a leading 
part in the trial, acknowledges that a secret dossier was used, and 
that he himself was employed by Colonel Sandherr to write a 
note, under his eyes and with his collaboration, upon a number uf 
pieces out of it, set before him one after another. He thus confirms 
Picquart’s evidence, which is to the effect thav this dossier con- 
tained four documents, in which a person called D. is alluded to, 
and that du Paty wrote a commentary on them of a nature to 
persuade the judges in the Court-Martial that D. meant Dreyfus. 
Du Paty admits that the pieces he commented on were those cited 
by Picquart, but he cannot remember whether his notes men- 
tioned Dreyfus by name. We may infer that they did. It is 
also evident that Sandherr was more responsible than du Paty for 
this perfidious manceuvre, by which Dreyfus was identified to the 
minds of the judges with the traitor D. And this commentary, 
which du Paty describes as a note of concordance between the 
documents of the secret dossier, was of a sinister character, or 
Mercier would not have ordered Sandherr ‘to destroy it immediately 
after the Court-Martial was over, when it had served its purpose. 
We can thus understand Mercier’s reticence at the Zola trial 
and before the Court of Cassation. Gonse himself testified on 
January 21st, 1899, that Mercier ordered it to be destroyed. He 
further states that Sandherr neglected to do so, and that he is 
himself responsible for its disappearance from the Dreyfus dossier. 
Considering the rubbish which has been added to this dossier 
since January, 1894, it is strange that Gonse should have seen fit to 
abstract from it the one document which induced Dreyfus’ judges 
to see in that dossier any application to him. Strangest of all is 
Gonse’s reason for hiding this key to Dreyfus’ guilt from the eyes 
of the Court of Cassation. It belonged, he says, to General 
Mercier, and he gave it back to him at the end of 1897 by order of 
Boisdeffre ; as if any document so laid before a Court-Martial could 
possibly be the private property of a fleeting functionary. They all 
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three agreed to get rid of it, because it incriminated them. Sname 
alone would not explain the conduct of thistrio. On January 16th 
of this year M. Laroche, late Resident-General in Madagascar, repro- 
duced the testimony of Captain Freystaetter, the youngest officer 
among those who condemned Dreyfus, to the effect that the evi- 
dence which weighed most against Dreyfus was the letter of 
Panizzardi to Schwarzkoppen revealing that a spy D had 
supplied him with plans of the fortifications of the region of 
Nice. 

The details of Esterhazy’s life and character, so far as they were 
already known, were scabrous enough ; but they are surpassed in 
unsavouriness by those which now confront us in the official docu- 
ments of a Court-Martial—the second one before which he has 
passed—which on August 24th, 1898, was called together at Paris 
to consider his case. The three issues laid before the Court 
were these. Should he be mis en reforme—i.e., expelled from the 
active army (1) for habitual misconduct? or (2) for grave faults 
against discipline ? or (3) for offences against honour ? 

The report of Colonel Kerdrain, who less than a year before had 
been one of Esterhazy’s warmest partisans, testifies that that officer 
had tried to increase his income by keeping a house of ill-fame in 
Paris, close to the Gare Saint-Lazare. He invested 5,000 francs in 
this enterprise under the assumed name of Rohan-Chabot. The 
woman who ran it for him addressed letters to him at the Jockey 
Club, at his wife’s chiteaw of Dammartin, and at Sainte-Menehould. 
He also undertook, with the avuncular kindness on which in his 
memoirs he prides himself, to get a rich wife for his young nephew 
Christian Esterhazy. A heavy commission was to be his reward ; 
and he applied to two shady matrimonial agents to help him 
through with the transaction. Their letters were put in, and 
Colonel Kerdrain remarks that the perusal of these documents 
obliges him to state, not without a certain sorrow, that Esterhazy 
showed himself very unscrupulous in his choice of a wife for his 
nephew. 

On this occasion Esterhazy was acquitted unanimously of having 
committed faults against discipline, and by four votes to one of 
having infringed the unwritten code of military honour. Therefore, 
to go shares with a procuress was held to be consistent with an 
officer’s honour, and to write threatening letters to the President 
of the Republic and menace him with an appeal to the German 
Emperor, with discipline. It is, however, only just to the five 
otticers who conducted this enquiry to state that they let off 
Esterhazy on the second count because he demonstrated to them 
that the letters to Faure were dictated to him by du Paty, so that 
he was only a puppet moved by the Ltat-Major. Accordingly 
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Zurlinden, Military Governor of Paris, in communicating to the 
Minister of War their verdict on August 28th, 1898, is careful to 
state that the grave revelations as to the part played by certain 
officers of the Etat-Major in the first affaire Esterhazy had very 
much astonished the Court-Martial and influenced their decision ; 
and he accordingly begs the Minister of War to be indulgent 
towards Esterhazy, and, should he not be, in any case to be careful 
to state that the penalty of expulsion from the army was only 
necessitated by Esterhazy’s habitual misconduct, and not by any 
offences against discipline and honour. This appeal of Zurlinden’s 
is hardly less disgraceful than Esterhazy’s own conduct. It remains 
to notice the Uhlan’s character as drawn in May, 1898, by our own 
military attaché at Paris, General Talbot. It is reproduced in the 
evidence of General Gallifet before the Criminal Chamber, and is 
as follows :— 

** My dear General, I know nothing of the affaire Dreyfus. All the time I have 
been employed in France I have never known him. But I am astonished to see 
the Commandant Esterhazy at liberty ; because all we military attachés in France 
knew long ago that for one or two thousand france notes Commandant Esterhazy 


used to procure for us any information which we could not ourselves directly 
procure at the Ministry of War.” 


Some interesting evidence has been given before the Criminal 
Chamber with regard to the bordereau. In the Act of Accusation 
of d’Ormescheville in 1894, which represents the mind of Gonse, 
Mercier, Boisdeffre, Henry, and Sandherr at that time, it is argued 
that Dreyfus must have written it, because its date is end of March 
or beginning of April, 1894. In 1898 the same date was assumed in 
order to secure Esterhazy’s acquittal. Before the Criminal Chamber, 
however, Roget and Gonse now argue that Dreyfus must be kept 
in the Devil’s Island because the real date was end of September, 
1894. It was admitted by Esterhazy at his mock Court-Martial 
in January, 1898, that he had cognizance of all the secrets men- 
tioned in the bordereau as early as late September, 1894, but not 
as early as April of that year, and on that ground he was acquitted 
of having written it. Gonse accordingly now discredits in its most 
important point d’Ormescheville’s report, which was, nevertheless, 
the base of the accusation against Dreyfus. 

To make their inanity more manifest the Generals above named 
have ponderously repeated to the Criminal Chamber the new argu- 
ment they devised for the Zola trial—namely, that Esterhazy being 
merely a regimental officer could not have written the bordereau, 
because its secrets were such as could only be known to an officer 
attached to the Ltat-Major. It appears, however, that these secrets 
were no secrets at all, that they were known to the Germans and 
repeated in military papers beyond the Rhine months before. The 
firing-manual, which, it is argued, only Dreyfus could have 
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obtained, was served out indiscriminately to any officer who asked 
for it. Such is the evidence of Major Hartmann and of other 
officers, who are really scientific artillerymen, and know their 
business. In precision and common-sense their depositions con- 
trast pleasantly with the special pleadings of Gonse, Roget, and 
Mercier. Hartmann also demonstrates that the bordereaw is so 
full of errors and solecisms in its references to the French artillery, 
that it could not possibly have been penned by Dreyfus, who, was 
a member of that corps. 

The attitude of some of the War Office witnesses in respect of 
the handwriting of the document is curious. They hardly venture 
any longer to pretend that it is that of Dreyfus, yet they pretend 
that Esterhazy could not have been responsible for its contents. 
Accordingly, Mercier, on November 8th, 1898, swore that “it is 
absolutely impossible for Esterhazy to have been the author of the 
bordereau, even if he had written it.” Zurlinden, however, sticks 
to his guns. He holds that the verdict of the mad expert, Bertillon, 
in the year 1894, passed in ignorance of Esterhazy’s script, that 
the handwriting was that of Dreyfus, was sounder and surer than 
that of the three who, in 1898, with Esterhazy’s letters before them 
as guides, allowed that it was his, only suggesting that Dreyfus had 
traced it. “The idea,” he adds, “ that the bordereau was a tracing 
of Esterhazy’s writing had been launched on the public, perhaps 
by Esterhazy himself.” As if Esterhazy would have thrown out 
the idea, had not Bertillon’s opinion been utterly bankrupt and no 
longer available, even before a Court-Martial. In the presence of 
such utterances of Zurlinden one hardly knows whether it is just 
to condemn him as a knave, and not rather pity him as an 
imbecile. 

The latest policy of the more important culprits—Boisdeffre, 
Gonse, Roget, and Mercier—with whom, apparently out of sheer 
stupidity and obstinacy, Cavaignac allies himself,is a cowardly one. 
It is to jettison Esterhazy and Colonel du Paty, just as they found 
it convenient at a given moment to get rid of Henry. The first of 
these minor miscreants has revenged himself on Cavaignac by 
demonstrating the truth of Zola’s statement that he was in 
January, 1898, “acquitted to order.” Accordingly, Roget has 
made up his mind that Esterhazy has been bought by the Syndi- 
cate, and when the Judges of the Criminal Chamber ask him 
what he thinks of the letters of Esterhazy which have been lately 
seized, written on the same rare quality of paper as the bordereau, 
and repeating its very phrases, Roget has the courage to reply that 
Esterhazy must have written them apres coup in order to make 
believe that he was the author of that treasonable document. 
Such wild utterances altogether discredit him as a witness. 
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In August, 1898, du Paty began by denying that he had in 1897 
collusively arranged with Esterhazy his acquittal. But Esterhazy 
produced the letter written by him and his wife, the Marquise ; and 
M. A. de Boisandré, whom Drumont keeps on his staff to write 
blackmailing articles in the Libre Parole, also came to Esterhazy’s 
aid. The Commandant, deposed this witness, had always been con- 
sidered by the Press as the delegate of his chiefs, and he was very 
astonished to see the Ztat-Major abandon a man who had been so 
useful to them. The Press, he said grandly, is humiliated to see 
thus degraded one who has been accredited to itself. Esterhazy 
gained his point, and du Paiy ended by admitting everything ; but 
he was careful to add the following words to his deposition :— 

**T do not wish to suggest who is the author of the letter. I have told all to the 
present Minister (Cavaignac). He knows everything with the exception of certain 
names, which cannot be repeated.” 

In answer to a further question of the President of the Court- 
Martial of August, 1898,du Paty further recognized that Esterhazy 
had in his possession a certain number of documents “génants 
et ennuyeux” for high-placed military personages; and he con- 
cluded by averring that all he knew of the Uhlan was to his 
honour, and that he had done nothing to merit his expulsion from 
the army. 

Du Paty’s evidence before the Court of Cassation is still more 
damaying to his military superiors. “Why,” he asks, “do people 
attack myself, who only did in the Dreyfus trial what I was told to 
do, instead of my responsible chiefs, who then knew of all I did 
and approved?” Asked why he, an officer who did not belong to 
the Intelligence Department, had been chosen to arrange in the 
autumn of 1897 with Esterhazy the protocols of his acquittal, du 
Paty made this significant answer :— 

** My chiefs had reasons which I do not know ; and I repeat that I do not think 
I ought to set forth here the considerations of ordre supérieur which I obeyed in 
going to the aid of a man who was at that time represented to me by Colonel 
Henry, in the presence of General Gonse, as a proper person to take au interest 
in, but whom I did not know at all.” 

He also stated that his first interview with Esterhazy was 
arranged by Henry, and that it was Boisdeffre who towards 
November 16th, 1897, instructed him not to have any more inter- 
views. Gonse, he said, had also ordered him to keep in touch with 
Esterhazy’s advocate Tézenas ; and after Esterhazy’s acquittal the 
same officer gave him a written article to carry to Tézenas for 
insertion in the Press. This article is a proof that he, too, was 
personally in collusion with the accused of treason, and du Paty 
has been careful to retain it. He has sent it to Brussels for safe 
custody. Just as Esterhazy kept the autograph of his letter, so he 
keeps that of Gonse. 
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Du Paty gave this evidence on January 12th, 1899 ; and it should 
be collated with that of Gonse, given on January 27th. The latter 
begins by attributing du Paty’s intrigues with the Uhlan to excess 
of zeal. Carried away by his horror of a campaign destined to 
substitute an innocent man (Esterhazy) for the guilty one Dreyfus, 
du Paty, Gonse declares, committed acts of imprudence much to 
be blamed, for which he has subsequently been severely punished: 
Asked what du Paty might mean by considerations of ordre 
supérieur, Gonse replied that he had not the least idea. Du Paty, 
he added, had no doubt once more donned his false beard for the 
occasion. 

Perhaps the laugh will be on the other side when du Paty in 
self-defence produces his Brussels document, and demonstrates 
Gonse’s complicity in the base manceuvres to which he now pre- 
tends he was a stranger. Nor is this all. Du Paty avers that he 
knew of the existence of Henry’s forgery as early as September, 
1897. It excited his suspicions ; and he expressed them to Gonse 
in February, 1898, and a few days later reiterated them to him in 
Henry’s presence. 


**T must,” he added, ‘‘affirm, not indeed with bitterness yet not without sorrow, 
that from that day onwards I became the object of underhand manceuvres of 
which the aim was to compromise and get rid of me. When I heard of Colonel 
Henry’s suicide I understood why, whenever [ insisted on the suspiciousness of 
the document, new and inexplicable difficulties rose up around me. In trying to 
get me out of the way, Henry was seeking to save himself. His tacties ought to 
have died with him, but I regret to say that they survive him, and that the ill-will 
which animated them is not disarmed. For still to-day they seek to invert 
people’s vdles, and to attribute to me all actions that still remain to be ex- 
plained.” 


It is clear from the above that Gonse knew all about Henry's 
forgery, and lied basely when on the occasion of the suicide he 
pretended that he had been deceived. He makes the same pre- 
tence now, just as does Boisdeftre. 

Of all the evidence tendered to the Criminal Chamber that of 
M. Bertulus is most important and most damaging to the accusers 
of Picquart and Dreyfus. He is a Paris magistrate, who has on 
various occasions been employed by the War Office to follow up 
clues and sift facts in cases of espionage. This is why, in Novem- 
ber, 1897, General de Pellieux sent for him in connection with the 
enquiry into the conduct of Esterhazy, which M. Scheurer- 
Kestner’s action had forced on the reluctant Billot. On December 
30th, Ravary, who was appointed to make the preliminary exami- 
nation for Ksterhazy’s Court-Martial, went to consult Bertulus. 
The latter, who is a lawyer and has a sense of the bearings 
of evidence, heard from his lips on Christmas Day the gist of 
the case for Esterhazy as he had prepared it for the Court-Martial. 
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“Your dossier,” said Bertulus at once, “has a fatal flaw in it, and 
that is the petit-blewu. Unless you can establish that that is a 
forgery, and what is more, a forgery of Picquart’s, the whole of it 
breaks down.” Ravary took the hint, and made his report for the 
Court-Martial not an indictment of Esterhazy, whom he was 
supposed to be officially accusing of treason, but an insidious 
attack on Picquart. The subsequent policy of the War Office to- 
wards this brave and truth-loving officer has been a long elabora- 
tion of the hint thrown out by Bertulus. 

The latter did not at the time (Christmas, 1897) know Picquart, 
and was inclined to share the unfavourable view of him which he 
heard expressed by Henry, Lauth, and Junck inside the War Office. 
But on January 28th, 1898, he was required to begin an enquiry 
into the origin and authorship of the false telegrams sent to 
Picquart, and signed respectively “ Speranza” and “Blanche.” Pic' 
quart’s account of the matter, says Bertulus, was clear, precise, and 
always borne out by facts. Nor did it need much further contact 
with this brilliant and sensible officer to convince Bertulus that for | 
some obscure reason Henry and Lauth were very unjust in their 
estimate of him. Just before the Zola trial began, Bertulus had 
an interview with Gonse at the War Office, and their conversation 
turned upon Dreyfus’ guilt. Picquart had, as a sequel to Ester- 
hazy’s acquittal, been sent before a Court-Martial on January 12th, 
1898, four weeks prior to this interview. This Court, after sitting 
for two days, found against him on the count of revealing to his 
friend, Leblois, official documents. This was on January 14th, and 
in the natural course of things the Minister of War would pro- 
nounce within a week the penalty to be inflicted on him: the Court 
recommended that it should be as little severe as possible ; and 
Zurlinden, Governor of Paris, sent a message to General Gallifet, 
who had given evidence in favour of Picquart, to say that he would 
plead with the Minister for indulgence. “I was astonished,” says 
Gallifet in his deposition before the Court of Cassation, “when a 
month later I learned that the Minister of War had inflicted on 
Picquart the maximum penalty (expulsion from the army) which 
he could suffer.” And General Gallifet, who has been himself 
Commander-in-Chief, and is the most distinguished officer in 
France, also expressed his surprise at the long time allowed to 
elapse before Picquart’s sentence was fixed. He said :—“ For reasons 
which I do not know and have not to appreciate, the Minister's 
decision was not taken till after the Zola trial was over on February 
25th.” 

It has always been suspected that the War Office conspirators, 
who had suffocated Picquart’s evidence against Esterhazy, given at 
the latter's Court-Martial, had held out the promise to him that, if 
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he would hold his tongue or perjure himself at the Zola trial which 
followed, they would reward him by taking no further action against 
hin, and let him go free as regards the frivolous charges made 
against him in Ravary’s report (against Esterhazy), and in the. 
enquiry of January 12-14th. This surmise is shown to have been 
correct by Bertulus’ evidence, which is to the effect that Gonse, at 
the close of the interview he had with him just before Zola’s trial 
began, used these words :—“ You are seeing Picquart. Just assure 
him that his future career depends upon his attitude in this trial. 
He knows that I esteem him.” Bertulus replied that Pellieux had 
hardly treated Picquart in a manner to reassure him, and begged 
Gonse to give his message direct. The latter refused, and said :— 

**No, you must manage to make him understand that you know on the best 
authority that his military career will not be blasted if he knows how to remain 
a good soldier (s°i/ sait demeurer militaire).” 

Gonse admits that he discussed Picquart’s future with Bertulus, 
but denies that he used these words. He could hardly do less. 
Bertulus’ deposition, however, here, as throughout, has a stamp of 
truth; and, what is more, is confirmed by the facts. 

His evidence in regard to the veiled lady is very edifying, because 
it illustrates the sort of part played in the acquittal of the ex-Papal 
Zouave by the Pére du Lac, head of the Jesuit Military School in 


the Rue des Postes at Paris. In the second of the threatening 
letters dictated by du Paty to Esterhazy, and sent by him to 
M. Faure, under date October 31st, 1897, we read the following :— 


‘*The generous woman who has warned me of the horrible plot got up against 
me by the friends of Dreyfus, with the help of Colonel Picquart, has since suc- 
ceeded in getting hold, among other documents, of the photograph of one which 
she has contrived to purloin from that officer, This piece was stolen in a 
foreign legation by Colonel {Picquart, and is most compromising for certain 
diplomatic personages. If no appeal is made for me, if justice is denied to me, 
or if my name comes to be mentioned, this photograph, which is now in safe 
keeping abroad, shall be at once published. 


‘*Exeuse me, Monsieur le Président, for being obliged to resort to means 
so little in keeping with my character. 


With the deepest respect, 
ESTERHAZY.” 


The document in question was merely a note of Panizzardi to 
Schwarzkoppen alluding, under the initial D., to a civilian named 
Dubois, who had betrayed French military maps to him. It had 
been brought in 1894, or earlier, to the War Office, and was part 
of Dreyfus’ secret dossier. In October, when du Paty entrusted it, 
or a photograph of it, pro forma for one evening to Esterhazy, it 
was in the keeping of Gonse and Henry. It struck the con- 
spirators that it would be well to have a flesh and _ blood original 
for the veiled lady. Now a certain Madame M., wife of an ex- 
magistrate, is a great friend of Picquart, with whom she was 
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brought up as a child, and whose cousin she is. Her continued 
friendship with him roused the jealousy of her husband and led to 
an estrangement between him and her in or abcut the year 1897 ; 
and the Pére du Lac, director of her conscience, put an end to 
it by effecting a reconciliation. No one, according to the lady’s 
cestimony, except her Jesuit confessor, knew of the estrangement ; 
and she was therefore not a little indignant when, in the autumn 
of 1897, she found herself selected by General de Pellieux as the 
heroine of the Esterhazy-du-Paty romance, and that, although at 
the time when she was accused of handing the docwment libérateur 
to Picquart, she was far away from Paris. She found herself 
followed everywhere by War Office spies. An officer even was sent 
to “pump ” the concierge of her house. At the same time Pellieux 
ransacked the Paris lodgings of Picquart, still absent in Tunisia, 
and seized a packet of very innocent letters written by her. 
Finding the situation intolerable, the lady went straight to 
Pellieux and denounced his ungentlemanly conduct. He received 
her coldly, and as soon as she was gone sent a registered letter to 
her husband, denouncing and condemning her visit to himself, and 
travestying her words to him. The result was a fresh fury of 
jealousy on the part of her husband, which has ended in a judicial 
separation between them. According to the Gaulois, the husband 
was grateful to General de Pellieux, and remains on the best terms 
with him, notwithstanding his base outrage against his wife. If 
so, there is every justification for the lady’s refusal to live any 
longer with such a husband. 

She accuses the Pére du Lac of being responsible for the 
machination, because he alone as her confessor was aware of her 
old attachment to Picquart, of her quarrel with her husband, of 
her promise made to the latter never to see Picquart again, all of 
which incidents were worked into the War Office legend. The 
Jesuit confessor himself justified and confirmed her suspicion by 
twice summoning her to see him during the course of the Zola 
trial, when these machinations were dragged out into the light of 
day. She naturally refused to see him. Such is the use which 
the Pére du Lac makes of his opportunities as the spiritual adviser 
of a much-injured lady. He is the iosom friend of Boisdeffre, and 
the man whom in his recent letter to The Times M. de Mun holds 
up to our admiration as the soul of simplicity, the incarnation of 
honour and piety. 

M. Bertulus avers that he learned through his own investigations 
that Madame M—— was the person designated as the veiled lady, 
the generous protector of the traitor Esterhazy. General Gonse 
also came soon after the Zola trial and communicated her name 
and address to Bertulus. This he admits having done in an inter- 
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view which he places about the end of February, 1898. Yet in the 
same deposition he pretends that he had known nothing about the 
machinations of du Paty, and had stood entirely outside them. 
“Led,” he says, “ to talk with Bertulus about Picquart, I gave him 
the clue to a Madame M , the friend of the latter, by com- 
municating to him her address.” This is from Gonse’s deposition 
of January 27th, 1899. Billot also, as he admits in his deposition, 
telegraphed early in November, 1897, to Tunis, instructing the 
authorities there to ask Picquart whether he had not had a secret 
document stolen from him by a lady. He must have been set on 
to send the telegram by Gonse and Boisdeffre, who now pretend 
that they were alien to the intrigues of du Paty with Esterhazy. 

Bertulus’ evidence leads us to recur to the interesting point of 
Esterhazy’s relations with Schwarzkoppen. These the Uhlan 
avowed in his letter of January 13th, 1899, to the President of the 
Criminal Chamber. On January 28th, the Court questioned 
General Roget on the point, and he answered that, firstly, the War 
Office never employed officers as spies, much less commissioned 
officers like Esterhazy ; secondly, that the latter could not have 
played such a véle because no one at the War Office knew anything 
about it, and no trace was left of any such mission having been 
confided to him. 


“In his new avatar,” he continued (referring to Esterhazy’s second batch of 
memoirs), ‘‘ he says, I do not know why, that he was Sandherr’s agent. I am 
convinced that he is paid for all these lies, but I cannot say by whom or with 
what end in view. . . . M. Esterhazy, in respect of the other points as 
regarcs which he maintains that he was the agent of the Ztat-Major, must have 
his proofs. Let him produce them.” 


Now, on July 12th, 1898, Bertulus went to the rooms, 49, Rue de 
Douai, occupied by Esterhazy and his mistress, and there seized a 
load of documents, of which some—and those the very ones which 
most compromise the tat-Major were hidden in the flower-vases 
on the mantel-piece. He sealed them up and took them to the 
Palais de Justice. What followed? The War Office, on hearing 
that Esterhazy’s rooms had been searched, sent Henry on July 
18th, armed with a letter from the Minister of War, Cavaignac, to 
look over the documents seized and “carry away with him all 
which might seem to him to concern the external defence of the 
State.” Roget and Gonse admit that Henry was sent, and sent 
three times on such a mission, the last time in company with 
Captain Junck, who was to look at the pieces written in English or 
German. They also admit that their emissaries picked out and 
brought back at least three pieees ot importance, in one of which 
Was mentioned, according to Captain Cuignet’s deposition on 
January 6th, 1899, a secret interview held at Bale between a foreign 
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agent of France named R. C. on one side, and Henry and Lauth on 
the other. 

Now, if there is no truth in Esterhazy’s statement that he was 
employed by Sandherr and his superiors and survivors, why should 
the latter expect Bertulus to find in Esterhazy’s rooms secret 
documents affecting the safety of France, and why should Bertulus 
have found them? Why also should Esterhazy be charged by de 
Freycinet, now Minister of War, not to reveal in his evidence 
before the Court of Cassation the names of French secret agents 
abroad paid? How could he, a mere regimental officer, know such 
names ? 

The facts prove that what Esterhazy says is not all moonshine, 
as Roget and Gonse and: Boisdeffre now contend ; and when they 
hurrysinto Court one after the other and swear that he is lying, 

' they do sbut -ogndemng thémselves. For they make it clear to all 
_ that. Esterhazy Was employed by them on missions peculiarly com- 
~*promising to themselves. 

Henry’s second visit to Bertulus in this connection was on July 
21st, 1898, when he was shown with others the document of which 
Captain Cuignet, a War Office witness, attests the reality. Then 
Bertulus deposes as follows :—“ In presence of these documents, 
Colonel Henry showed real emotion. He told me I could save the 
honour of the army, and that I ought to.” Here we see how Henry 
conceived of the honour of the army. It reminds us of Gonse’s 
conception of the true soldier. Bertulus then drew his more 
particular attention to the Bale memorandum and the name R.C. 
This piece, he adds, proved that Esterhazy had accomplices in 
treason inside the Intelligence Bureau itself. Henry thereupon 
begged him to send for Roget, who would come at once; and 
Roget now admits that he was sent for, but did not go because he 
felt that Bertulus wished to compromise him too, an admission 
which suggests that he had a guilty conscience then as now. 
Henry rose to go, but Bertulus addressed him in these words :— 


*‘ This is not all. Esterhazy and du Paty are guilty. Let du Paty blow out 
his brains to-night, and allow justice to take its course against Esterhazy, the 
forger, but not the traitor. But there is another danger, and that is yourself. I 
have in my hands for the last two days a letter signed Esterhazy, not the only one 
of the sort. In it addressing M. Jules Roches, Esterhazy . . . draws the 
most detestable picture of your character and ways. He also says that you are a 
needy fellow, and that you have always been in debt to him. And this goes back 
to a date long before Dreyfus’ trial.” 


Henry then went down on his knees to the magistrate, and 
embraced him with tears, crying: Save us. Bertulus got him into 
a chair, and when he was sufficiently restored, Henry denounced 
Esterhazy as a bandit. He ended by praying Bertulus to walk 
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arm in arm with him out of the oftice to prevent people thinking 
that he intended to arrest him too. 

The fury which these depositions of M. Bertulus excite in the 
breast of General Roget is perhaps the best criterion of their 
truth. All he has to say in reply is that he has heard from another 
magistrate that Bertulus is a drunkard, a hard-liver, and a gambler— 
all of which is untrue. When in the Criminal Chamber he is asked 
to account for Captain Cuignet’s independent account of the com- 
promising Bale document, he has no better answer than to say that 
Cuignet, his own subordinate, made a mistake, and could anyhow 
know little about it as he heard of it only from Cavaignac and 
himself. Roget does not attempt to explain how Cuignet, with this 
scanty knowledge of it, came to give the same account of it as 
Bertulus. He even goes so far as to pretend that it never existed, 
and challenges the judges to find it in the dossier, which only 
proves that he, with Henry’s aid, has made away with it and sub- 
stituted another piece less incriminating. As to Henry’s interview 
with Bertulus, Roget declares, and Gonse agrees, that the forger was 
quite calm when he returned, and that it was really Bertulus who 
wept and went on his knees to Henry, and prayed hinr not to get 
him deprived of his red robe of magistracy. He declares that 
Henry left behind him a procés verbal of the interview, but does 
not produce it. It is an obvious question to ask, why Henry 
should have done so, unless he wished to discount what had taken 
place. And if the discomfiture was wholly on the side of the 
magistrate, why did Roget refuse to go, because, as he admits, he 
felt that he might be compromised himself if he did. It looks, 
indeed, as if Roget had administered to Henry the comfort and 
assurance of immunity in crime which he solicited on his knees 
from Bertulus, for all are agreed that in his next interview with 
that magistrate, in company with Junck, his sangfroid was quite 
regained, Notwithstanding that, it was barely a month before Henry 
was obliged, under the auspices of Cavaignac and Roget, to commit 
suicide, a self-confessed forger. As to Roget’s inversion of the part 
played by him in the-second interview, the criticism of the country 
curé on it is perhaps the best yet passed. General Roget has a 
great deal of talent, but I had no idea before that people were 
given to caressing you at the Palais de Justice. And perhaps the 
best summary of the whole Dreyfus affair is contained in the 
remark of Dupuy, the present Premier, a remark repeated by 
several statesmen and avowed by the man who uttered it: “I ask 
inyself whether in 1894 we were not victims of a mystifica- 
tion.” 


FreEp. C. CoNYBEARE. 
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A GARIBALDI REMINISCENCE. 


Soutn Iraty was aflame in the fall of 1860. A small army 
of men dressed in red shirts and commanded by a seaman named 
Garibaldi was advancing from Messina to liberate Naples from the 
despotism of the Bourbons, to add its territory to the free king- 
dom of the House of Savoy, and so to lay another stone on the 
rising edifice of United Italy. The aim was noble—the endeavour 
was heroic—the leader was a most romantic figure, and his 
followers comprised all the adventurers of Europe. What more 
was wanted to fire the imagination of youth—to rouse the en- 
thusiasm which is its most precious possession, and to excite the 
curiosity and love of adventure which, if not the most valuable, 
are certainly the most constant of its healthy characteristics ? 

Accordingly I set off to join this advancing throng. It was not 
altogether in accord with the rules of diplomatic decorum that the 
secretary of the Prime Minister should be.one of such a band in 
such a venture. But Lord Palmerston was no prim and punctilious 
diplomat. He was but the leading statesman of his country, with 
all the sympathies and likings of the average Englishman, and 
cared much less for mere appearances than do those who -pro- 
fessionally wear the buckram of diplomacy. “I do not want to 
know what you are going to do for your holiday. All you ask me 
is to give you a letter of introduction to Count Cavour. What you 
want it for is no affair of mine. I will hand you a letter asking his 
good offices on your behalf.” This is what Lord Palmerston said 
to me with a slight chuckle. It was all I wanted, and with eager- 
ness I started off in great spirits. 

Cavour was at that time Prime Minister to King Victor Em- 
manuel. He was one of those men who make history because the 
mere making of history is the last thing thought of. It was Italy, 
not history, which he wanted to make. “La cosa va ”—his dying 
exclamation, more authentic than the corresponding “Oh, my 
country” of Pitt—was at once the key and the seal of his life’s 
work. 

Armed with my introduction, I called on him as soon as I 
reached Turin, He received me cordially. There was mutual 
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sympathy between Cavour and Palmerston. The private secretary 
of the latter was sure of a kindly welcome from the former. 
“ Well, what can I do for you?” he said, after a short interchange 
of conversation. My reply was: “I want you to tell me first of 
all where, at this moment, I can find Garibaldi; and, next, I want 
you to help me to get to him.” “Garibaldi! Who is he?” said 
Cavour, with a twinkle in both eyes. “I have nothing to do with 
him, and really do not quite know who or where he is, or what he 
is scheming or doing. He is somewhere in the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, I believe, but that is not, you know, at present under 
my King.” “Oh, no, of course,” I answered ; “but, still, without 
officially knowing anything, you can officially aid me as a wander- 
ing Englishman to reach my goal.” “Well,” laughed Cavour, 
“there is a Government steamer called the Authion starting to- 
night from Genoa for Sicily and calling in at Naples. I can give 
you an order for a passage on board of her, with directions to the 
captain to put you down at any spot of the Italian coast which 
you may select, so long as it lies on the track between Naples and 
Palermo. I will telegraph to him at once.” Nothing could have 
suited me better. “Even if I were a newspaper correspondent,” 
I said, “I could not have more admirably fallen on my legs than I 
ai able to do by this offer of yours. A thousand thanks. Viva 
Italia. I will not take up any more of your time, but will rush off 
and catch the next train to Genoa, which will prevent any de- 
tention of the despatch boat.” 

It was a rough, gusty night when I crossed the harbour of 
Genoa in a small skiff and mounted the companion-ladder of the 
Authion. The captain, Fa la Bruno by name, had been waiting - 
impatiently for the arrival of this unknown and troublesome 
Englishman, but was as civil as though I had been his oldest and 
dearest friend. We steamed out at once, and on the morning of 
the 5th September we reached Naples, and reported ourselves to 
the Piedmontese Admiral Persano, who was there with his flag- 
ship. Then we were allowed to land. No one appeared to ask for 
our passports or to search our limited buggage, so great was the 
demoralization which had already set in. The streets were dull 
and dead. All strangers and travellers had already left, but there 
were still several thousands of troops in the citadel of St. Elmo 
and the Castel del Ovo, though evidently on the move. The King 
had that morning summoned the National Guard and handed over 
to them the duty of preserving order in the town itself. He had 
been implored—but in vain—to go out to Salerno and put himself 
at the head of his Bavarians, or, as the Queen Mother was supposed 
to have suggested by way of compromise, to go out there, start the 
fight with the encouragement of his presence, and then return to 
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safe quarters as quickly as possible, leaving his mercenaries to fight 
it out as best they could! But no—even that was too much for his 
courage ! 

We steamed out next morning in the Authion, having ascer- 
tained that General Garibaldi, at the head of his troops, was some 
distance south of Naples, and was advancing to occupy it. But 
the land roads were thronged with retreating Neapolitan and 
Bavarian troops, and Englishmen just then were no favourites of 
the King Ferdinand party—much less of his soldiers; nor would 
these latter, even if kindly disposed, have been likely to allow a 
passage to anybody who was on his way to join the guerilla chief, 
as they named him. So we chose the sea. After coasting south- 
wards for some hours we noticed on the beach a knot of excited 
and gesticulating natives, who, in reply to our enquiries, when we 
sent a boat to land, informed us that the General was at a small 
farmhouse a few miles inland. I was therefore put ashore with 
my portmanteau, but with no other equipment, not even 
with a smattering of the language. The farm, however, 
was reached without much difficulty, but it was Colonel 
Peard—Garibaldi’s Englishman, as he was universally called,— 
and not the General himself, who was there. The present 
generation, of course, do not remember this very notorious 
and singular person. He was a Cornishman—owning a small 
estate called Penquite,—an expert with his rifle and an enthusiastic 
follower of the Italian Liberator, who trusted him implicitly. In 
personal appearance he was not like Garibaldi, being tall, with a 
long beard, while the latter was short and close-cropped over the 
chin. But he was more like the popular conception of the hero 
than was the hero himself; so the plan adopted throughout the 
march and campaign was to send Peard on ahead, when he was 
generally taken for Garibaldi. This not only harassed and puzzled 
the enemy by making the General to appear almost ubiquitous, 
but it also enabled Garibaldi to feel the pulse of the population, 
and ascertain beforehand how he would be received when he 
arrived himself. Colonel Peard provided me and an English 
officer who had joined me at Naples with horses, and lent us his 
aide-de-camp—a young and plucky American—to show us the 
way on a twenty miles’ ride to Ebboli, where, he said, he thought 
we should meet the General and his staff. He could not, however, 
be certain. His chief constantly said himself, that if his own 
shirt knew what he was going to do next he would burn it. 
Through a wild, marshy-looking country we rode apace, meeting 
painful sights along the way in the shape of bands of Neapolitan 
soldiers—disarmed, footsore, starving, dirty, and weak—who had 
laid down their arms in Calabria and were now working their way 
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homewards, a piastre apiece, given them by Garibaldi when they 
were disbanded, being their sole resource on this long trudge. 
Just as we turned the corner into the one street of the then bandit- 
village of Ebboli—I daresay now it may have a Town Hall and a 
Boulevard—Garibaldi and his staff, rough and ready enough, came 
round the other corner on horseback, in full swing from the 
opposite direction. We were in luck. We followed in hot 
haste to a small farmhouse at the top of a hill, where, 
by the time we came up, those whom we were pursuing had 
already dismounted and gone inside. We followed suit and asked 
for an interview. We were sent for. Pushing our way through a 
crowd of monks, priests, and peasants, we were ushered into a 
small room upstairs, where on one side was a knot of Garibaldi’s 
most intimate officers already engaged in washing off the dust 
which lay almost an inch thick on their faces, while on the other 
side, in front of the garret window, standing before a broken mirror, 
was Garibaldi himself in red shirt and grey trousers with belt, a 
Calabrian hat under his arm, while his hands were occupied in 
combing his long hair with a slow, meditative movement. He 
seemed not to pay the slightest attention to the babel of sounds 
around him, and we stood by him for full five minutes without his 
being aware of our presence. When he at last turned and saw us 
he smiled, shook hands, and made us sit down. He then began to 
talk in a strange mixture of French and English, although all the 
while he never ceased to comb his hair. We told him how we 
had come from England to witness his entry into Naples ; we told 
him of the sympathy England had for him ; and, what was more 
practical, we gave him all the information we had picked up in 
Naples about the movements of the troops and of the King, &c. 
We mentioned to him the French designs upon Naples, and he said 
that he was quite aware of them. He said, truly enough, that the 
French people were not against him, though the French Govern- 
ment was,and the exact words he used were: J’ai une grande 
défiance de VEmpereur Napoleon. Comte Brenier, the French 
Minister, had been doing all he could to thwart him, and only two 
days before had gone to Sir Rodney Mundy, the British Admiral, 
and proposed to land French troops, but the calmer counsels 
of the Englishman prevailed. The fact was that at Paris they 
did not desire, but, on the contrary, rather dreaded the prospect 
of a united Italy under Victor Emmanuel, and hoped that a 
Central Kingdom might be carved out to act as a wedge, 
under some ruler or other friendly to French interests, Garibaldi 
further informed us that he had no objection whatever to our 
joining the staff that followed him, provided we donned and 
continued to wear red shirts. He added that in view of the 
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varied and doubtful character of the many hangers-on to his 
small army, the only safety from robbery for strangers like us 
lay in the adoption of this characteristic dress. Thus launched 
on our short career as Garibaldians, we quickly rubbed acquaint- 
ance with some of the others—a motley, but interesting lot. 
There were Tiirr and Eber, both Hungarians; Dunn and 
Dowling, Englishmen, with Frank Vizitelly as newspaper corre- 
spondent ; there were Cosenz, Stanietti, and Guzmarola, Italians; 
and, as a foil to all these rough men, a beautiful Contessa de la 
Torre, dressed like a Hussar, but with a neat skirt of brown 
holland. She had come up with the Garibaldians all the way 
from Palermo, and had acted mainly as vivandiére to the regi- 
ment. Her enthusiasin for her cause and country, combined with 
youth and a slight figure, made her a very attractive personality. 
But we had not time for much palaver, as an entry into 
Salerno was ordered for next day. The Neapolitan troops had 
evacuated it the previous night—that is to say, 5,000 Bavarians 
had retreated before 500 Calabrians and the magic of Garibaldi’s 
name—a judicious use of the telegraph wires having greatly con- 
tributed to this result by magnifying the number and multiplying 
the positions of his troops, the main body of whom were, in fact, 
still sixty or seventy miles behind. It was really a comedy, and 
could only be accounted for by the complete demoralization of the 
hired foreigners who acted (so ineffectually) as King Ferdinand’s bul- 
warks. The National Guard, 2,000 strong, came out to meet us as we 
approached, and received us with great enthusiasm and tremendous 
acclamation. We had to spend the night at Salerno, though it 
was understood that, if things continued to be favourable, we were 
to enter Naples next day. I got nowhere to sleep except under 
a waggon on the bare gravel of the market-place. Not another 
_hole or corner could I find. But in such a climate and at that 
season no «il fresco bed could be in itself a hardship, but rather a 
luxury. The drawback came from the ants, who swarmed over 
me and, penetrating underneath my clothes, made sleep some- 
what a difticulty. But it was nevertheless attained till the streaks 
of dawn appeared. 

The next day, the 7th September, 1860, is one that ought never 
to fade from the calendar of Naples or be obliterated from the 
memory of its inhabitants. It witnessed an event absolutely 
unique in history. A capital city occupied and its government 
assumed by a mere handful of men, who brought with them hope 
and liberty, and drove out despotism and despair—the former ruler 
having only taken his departure a few hours previously, and having 
left many thousands of his troops still in the two citadels, with 
directions that those in St. Elmo should bombard the town as soon 
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as the Liberator arrived. But to return, A deputation of the 
National Guard arrived from Naples during the night, as well as 
an energetic appeal from the Revolutionary Committee; so Gari- 
baldi determined to enter the capital—and by train! He was 
evidently intensely glad and relieved at having received informa- 
tion that there would be no armed resistance, both from his sin- 
cere desire to avoid effusion of blood and also from his wish, as he 
said, to show to Europe that he was entering not by force, but by 
the will and amid the acclamations of the people. This was true 
even of the Lazzaroni, who, comprising the most ignorant and 
violent of the population, had hitherto been the slavish adherents 
of absolutism. But they had been won over by the efforts of 
Liborio Romano, who, though one of Ferdinand’s Ministers, had 
been preparing the ground for the advent of liberty. A special train 
was got ready to carry Garibaldi ‘from La Cava, about three miles 
north of Salerno, to Naples. It started at nine in the morning. We 
got places in it. It consisted only of four carriages. Thirteen of his 
staff besides ourselves formed his only companions. The roofs, as 
well as all the spare seats, were crowded with National Guards. 
We slowly crept along, finding that the large populations of Torre 
del Greco, Resina, and Portici had taken complete possession of the 
line, so that we had to inake frequent halts to avoid running over 
this shouting mass of men, women, and children, with bands and 
National Guards surging to and fro in delirious confusion. These 
latter had more of the “ National” than of the “Guards” in their 
composition. As a military body they were beneath notice, though 
in the way of patriotism they were as sincere as they were noisy. 
It was not their fault if they were inefficient. A capable and 
organized citizen soldiery was not quite the sort of thing that the 
Bourbon dynasty found in their interest to encourage. I had 
rather an exciting illustration of their non-combative qualities 
about a week later when returning from one of our frequent expe- 
ditions to the front, where the small Garibaldian army was fighting 
before Capua. It happened that my companion that day was the 
late Colonel Valentine Baker—at that time in the 10th Hussars— 
who, with professional zeal, had come out to learn on his own 
account any lessons which this irregular fighting might afford. 
We started back late at night from Caserta in a small, low sort of 
one-horse cariole. It was pitch dark, and, tired out as we were 
by our day’s proceedings, we soon both fell into a profound sleep. 
Very profound it must have been, for when we at last woke up it 
was to find ourselves surrounded by a body of men with torches, 
shaking us vigorously, gesticulating, and all talking at once. Our 
first thought, naturally, was that they were trying to rob us, and 
we fumbled for our revolvers. But it struck us at once that they 
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made too much noise for robbers, who usually go in for quiet and 
despatch. So, as we could not understand a word they said, we 
rubbed up our eyes and saw by the flickering torchlight that they 
were National Guards! Giving us up in despair, they soon 
turned to our boy-driver and addressed him. He then made his 
horse restart, and, diverging from the track, drew up at the 
entrance of a sort of improvised guard-house. We were invited 
to descend and enter the hut. We complied, and at last, after 
much difficulty, ascertained what the hubbub was all about. It 
appeared that the road to Naples was held about a mile farther on 
by a small band of brigands, who were exercising their trade in an 
open and vigorous style. The “National Guards” had kindly 
come out to warn any stray travellers, coupling their warning 
with an invitation to pass the night in their company until dark- 
ness and bhanditti had disappeared together. But, pleasant com- 
panions as thess armel citizens evidently intended to be, our 
object was Naples, and our desire was to get there as soon as we 
could. So Baker and I threw ourselves into attitudes, employing 
at the same time every scrap of Italian we could recall that would 
appeal to their sense of duty and animate their courage. We 
managed somehow to convey to them that we as “Inglese” and 
lovers of Garibaldi, and with great urgency of private affairs at the 
capital pressing upon us, were firmly of opinion that it was the 
bounden duty of our friends to undertake the glorious task of 
clearing the road in our company, and not to permit a blockade of 
the King’s highway by an unauthorized body of men, who were 
probably “Tedeschi.” This last allusion to the hated foreigner 
secured our triumph. They agreed, and prepared to start. But 
here a slight difficulty arose. Two seatless carts were brought 
for our escort, each to contain ten guards, standing up with 
loaded flint-locks, fixed bayonets, and general excitement. They 
drew lots which was to go first, while we in the cariole were to be 
sandwiched between the front and hinder chariot of warriors. 
But the soldierly instinct and experience of Baker at once detected 
a vital (or rather deadly) flaw in this arrangement. As he 
pointed out to me, the rear squad, with its ten guns at the 
“ready,” was just as likely (or even more likely) to empty them 
upon us or upon their comrades in front as upon the enemy. So 
we persuaded them to advance in line instead of column, the carts 
being on either flank of our cariole, which went in the centre. The 
road was rather narrow, all the same, for three vehicles abreast ; but, 
as we went very slowly, that did not so much signify. And now 
for what the French call the “dénoviement”—the unknotting of 
the tangle. It was very simple and indeed comical. After we 
had proceeded for about a quarter of an hour, and had made a 
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turn which led us through a thick wood, we all of a sudden saw in- 
distinctly in the darkness a black line against the white road and 
extending across from one side to the other. In an instant, with- 
out a moment’s warning or any word of command, the twenty 
guns went off, with twenty shouts of defiance. At the same 
moment the black line disappeared, and nothing was heard ahead 
but the noise of persons crashing on either side through the trees 
and brushwood. How many of the twenty bullets went up into 
the air, how many went down into the ground at our feet, or 
how many (if any) approached their mark was never known. But 
the road was cleared after all—the way to Naples was open. Our 
friends were as eager to go back as we were to get forward, so we 
profusely thanked all round and hurriedly parted. But I do not 
think we went to sleep again. 

We found the station at Naples crowded—nay, packed—and a 
din of voices which baftles description. Indeed, not only there, 
but all through the streets as we passed along in our carriages the 
shouts and cries were absolutely deafening. “ Viva Italia—Una !” 
with forests of forefingers raised up as symbols of Unity! “ Viva 
Guribaldi” ; “ Liberta, Vittore Emmanuelle” ; “ Indipendenza,” 
&c., in an unceasing roar and an accompaniment of universal 
gesticulations. Only could a Southern and excitable people have 
produced such a maddening scene. Two young Garibaldians, in 
their red shirts, took advantage of this turmoil to carry out a very 
comical piece of business, which I witnessed with both amazement 
and amusement. It was held to be important that the populace 
should think that the priests were more or less favourable to our 
action, so, as we slowly steamed into the station and saw in the 
crowd a burly priest standing and staring at us with his hands 
behind his back, a bright idea seized my two friends. They 
quickly slipped out of the train, and, tying the Padre’s hands 
behind him, in a twinkle bundled him into one of the carriages 
that were waiting for us, and, placing him between themselves, 
kept patting him on the back all along the “Toledo” (as it was 
then called), the main street of Naples—following in the line of 
carriages behind Garibaldi’s. The more he shouted and protested 
the more they kept patting; the more expletives he indulged in 
the more they repeated “Si, si, Ztalia, una!” All his remon- 
strances and struggles were drowned in the uproar, and were 
mistaken for the sympathetic gesticulations of an excited South- 
erner. The people cheered even more vociferously (if possible) than 
before when the presence of a priest in the Liberator’s cortege caught 
their eyes. When we reached the end of the main street my 
Garibaldians unbound him, and, taking off their hats, thanked him 
most profusely for his help and sympathy, while aiding him to 
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jump down and disappear into the throng. I shall never forget 
the expression of his face—his helpless rage was absolutely 
comical. Garibaldi was at length deposited in the Palazzo Angri 
at Naples, and temporarily assumed the reins of government as 
Dictator on behalf of Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy. We felt 
much relieved as he descended from the carriage at the door 
of his new residence, as what we had dreaded was the possibility 
of a shot fired at him from some window or other, which might 
not only have taken his life, but have postponed for many a 
year the triumph of Italian Liberty. That this Liberty with her 
handmaid “ Unity” will survive all the difficulties which Italy has 
had to face and is still facing, is the prayer, and also, I may say, 
the belief of every wise Englishman. 
EVELYN ASHLEY. 


THE MORAL OF THE INDIAN COUNTERVAILING 
DUTIES. 


THE recent action of the Indian Government in imposing counter- 
vailing duties on the imports of bounty-fed sugar into India will 
produce—has, indeed, already produced—results reaching far 
beyond the immediate purpose at which it aims, viz., the preserva- 
tion of the Indian and Mauritian sugar-producing and refining 
industries from being “ undermined by the subsidized products of 
foreign Powers.” The question of Sugar Bounties has been so 
generally identified with, and has been so long discussed mainly in 
its relation to, the staple industry of the Indies of the West and 
our home-refining industries of London, Lancashire, and the 
Clyde, that to many it probably came with a certain shock of 
surprise that the Indies of the East should have been brought 
within the sphere of this iniquitous competition at all, and that 
the first blow struck thereat by a British Government since 1864 
should have come, not on behalf of the refineries of Great Britain, 
not on behalf of our West Indian Colonies, but on behalf of the 
refineries of Jessore and the native cultivators of India. 

It has seemed almost incongruous that the defence of counter- 
vailing duties should have fallen in the House of Commons, not 
on Mr. Chamberlain, who, as guardian of our Colonial interests, 
has urged so strongly a policy of initiative and resolution in this 
matter, not on Mr. Ritchie, as official representative of the home 
interests, whose cause he pleaded so ably twenty years ago, but on 
Lord George Hamilton, as Secretary of State for India. 

It has served as a striking object-lesson in impressing on the 
public mind the fact that the bounty question is not merely a 
West Indian question, not merely a Colonial question—and surely 
not, as some would fain make it, a mere question of the number 
of hands employed by the confectionery and refining trades re- 
spectively in this country—but a great Imperial problem which 
affects British interests in every quarter of the Empire, which 
involves in its settlement questions of principle which touch the 
very foundations on which is based the existence of that Empire. 
and which, sooner or later, must be solved by Imperial legislation, 
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With these broader Imperial aspects Lord Curzon, it must be 
remembered, has made himself familiar. It was through temporary 
indisposition that he was prevented last Session from receiving, as 
Acting Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the deputation of 
Members of Parliament which urged the Government to adopt a 
decisive attitude at the then forthcoming Brussels Conference. It 
may well be that the special study which he then gave to the whole 
subject has induced him to take warning from the disasters which 
have already accrued elsewhere from a policy of laisser faire, and 
confirmed his prompt resolve to prevent, by anticipation, the same 
evils accruing in the East. 

The questions of principle to which the Government and the 
country are now asked to give an answer are practically those with 
which they were confronted last century on the eve of the American 
Rebellion. Are the interests, or the supposed interests, of the 
Mother Country to over-ride those of her colonies and depen- 
dencies? Is our commercial policy to be regulated by considerations 
exclusively insular and particular to the inhabitants of these islands, 
or broadly Imperial and general to the interests of the Empire as 
a whole? The answer which our Government then gave bore 
bitter fruit, and the verdict of posterity thereon has been well 
summed up by Arthur Young :—“ It is idle to say that it was this 
man or that measure which lost us the American Colonies ; it was 
the baleful monopolizing spirit of commerce that wished to govern 
great nations on the maxims of the counter.” 

It is that same spirit of commercial monopoly, masquerading 
under the guise of Free Trade, which would to-day sacrifice the 
welfare of the East Indies, the West Indies, Mauritius, Queensland, 
and even, in its blindness, important spheres of industry in these 
islands, as it sacrificed last century the American Colonies. It is 
true that the sect which now professes these doctrines has dwindled 
to an insignificant minority, and true, as Lord Curzon pointed out 
in his address to the Council, “that the oracles of the high priests ” 
who worship at the shrine of these theories do not now “stand at 
their original premium, and that we need no longer pay attention 
to their mutterings.” One lay-brother of the sect has been found 
to plead their cause in Parliament and in the Press by a series of 
lively attacks on the Indian Government in general, and the present 
Indian Secretary in particular. His “splendid isolation” has but 
served to emphasize the practical unanimity with which public 
opinion, both at home and in India, has welcomed the bold policy 
of the Indian Viceroy and the still bolder enunciation of the 
principles on which it is based. 

It would have been easy for Lord Curzon to defend his measure 
as an Act of the Indian Government, pure and simple, on narrow 
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grounds of expediency peculiar to India. These grounds are 
given in the official “Statement of Objects and Reasons” ap- 
pended to the text of the new Bill in the Gazette of India of 
March 11th :— 

1. ** During the last two years there has been a rapid and large increase in the 
amount of bounty-fed sugar imported into India, and especially from Germany 
and Austro-Hungary. ‘This appears to be seriously affecting the important sugar 


industries of India, as it is reported that many refineries have already ceased to 
work, and that others are on the verge of being closed.” 


2. ‘* The present Bill has been prepared with the object of enabling the Govern- 
ment of India to impose countervailing duties at the port of importation and thus 
to preserve the sugar cultivation and industries of this country.” 

The measure is, indeed, frankly preventative. No attempt is 
made to disguise the fact that it is only within the last two years 
that the sugar industry of India has seriously felt the pinch of 
that bounty competition, against which our West Indian and 
home sugar industries have struggled for over a quarter of a 
century. 

Both Lord Curzon and Sir James Westland are to be congratu- 
lated on having taken a much broader view of their responsibilities 
in bringing forward this measure. They have travelled far beyond 
these grounds of expediency peculiar to the special needs and cir- 
cumstances of India. They have shown that their action has been 
dictated not merely in the interests of the trade concerned, not 
merely to safeguard an important source of Government revenue, 
but in the interests of Free Trade and the Empire, and in full recog- 
nition of the all-important effects which their action must have in 
hastening on a solution of the main Imperial problem. 

In the interests of Free Trade—because, to quote the Viceroy’s 
words, “bounties are in themselves an arbitrary and a vicious 
economic expedient, designed in exclusively selfish interests. They 
are inconsistent with Free Trade because they extinguish freedom 
and reverse the natural currents of trade. To meet them by a 
countervailing duty is to redress the balance and restore the con- 
ditions under which trade resumes its freedom.” 

In the interests of the Empire—because, in the diplomatic 
phraseology of the Viceregal address, “it may be that this Bill will 
set an example of far-reaching significance, and will, by some, even 
be regarded as a factor in the Imperial problem.” 

How important a factor it must inevitably prove may be gathered 
from the official report of the British delegates to the recent 
Brussels Conference. In that report it is clearly pointed out that 
any steps by which the operation of the bounty shall be neutralized 
in the British and Indian markets “must have a decisive effect in 
securing the speedy abolition of the bounty system,” and, further- 
more, that, “ unless no such solution is obtained, it is possible that 
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a still worse state of affairs may result by the increase of bounties 
in various countries.” Bounties, in fact, now exist on sufferance 
only, through the tacit connivance of the British Government. 

A very brief survey of the events which have forced India to 
take action, and thus made the East, in place of the West, Indies 
the momentary centre of interest in this question, will serve to 
show how India’s action, unless followed up by similar Imperial 
action (whether by means of an international convention or other- 
wise), must, as inevitably as would an increase of the bounties, 
conduce to this “ still worse state of affairs” in other quarters of 
the Empire. India by diverting the pressure of competition from 
herself increases pro rata the pressure of that competition on others. 

Lord Curzon speaks of India’s “example.” But it must not be 
forgotten that India, while urging by a hint that her example 
might well be followed by the Mother Country, is herself, not 
initiating but following an example in this matter of countervail- 
ing duties. The United States Government took the lead in im- 
posing countervailing duties on bounty-fed European beet sugar 
two years ago, and the wording of the Indian Bill is practically a 
transcript of the countervailing clause in the Dingley Tariff Act. 
The anti-bounty legislation of the Indian Government in 1899 is, 
indeed, directly consequential on that of the United States in 
1897. 

In 1896 Germany and Austria, followed by France a few months 
later, doubled the amount of their then existing bounties. This 
move on the part of the chief bounty-giving Powers was met in 
characteristic fashion by the Governments of England and the 
United States, the two countries mainly affected. England 
promptly despatched a Royal Commission to the West Indies and 
hinted at action. The United States promptly took action and 
imposed countervailing duties. | 

The British Commissioners returned with a report which, 
stripped of its embroidery of “buts” and “ ifs,” told the British 
people in the plainest possible language that either bounties must 
go, or the British West Indies must perish. While this report 
was yet in the press came the news of the decision of the United 
States Government, too late, unfortunately, for the Commissioners 
to take into account this fresh factor in the problem which they 
had been commissioned to investigate. 

By this stroke the international aspects o1 the situation were at 
once completely altered. The United States, by intercepting at 
their Customs Houses for the benefit of their own Treasury the 
amount of the bounties by which the various Continental Powers 
subsidized their exports of beet sugar, restored “equality of oppor- 
tunity ” in their markets to all foreign competitors. 
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The United States consume annually about two million tons of 
sugar. Of this less than one-fourth is produced within their own 
fiscal territory, leaving a very large balance to be supplied from 
foreign sources. The bounties being now countervailed, the British 
West Indies were given a chance of competing on practically Free 
Trade terms with European beet, and proving the contention, so 
consistently maintained by themselves and so consistently denied 
by their enemies, that, given a fair field and no favour, they can 
hold their own as regards cost of production in free competition 
with any other sugar-producing countries in the world. 

It was, apparently, the doubt which they felt on this point which, 
perhaps more than any other single argument, induced Sir Edward 
Grey and Sir David Barbour to dissent from their Chairman, Sir 
Henry Norman, in his recommendation that the Government 
should adopt a policy of countervailing duties. The result, so far 
as the British West Indies are concerned, has been a triumphant 
vindication of their claim. West Indian producers have conclu- 
sively proved in the last eighteen months that, given a Free Trade 
market and equality of opportunity, they can more than hold their 
own in competition with European beet. The imports of beet sugar 
into the United States have fallen from 519,000 tons in 1896 to 
202,000 tons in 1898, a corresponding increase being shown in the 
imports of cane. 

The result, so far as the bounty-fed producers of Europe are con- 
cerned, was to force them to find fresh outlets for the surplus hitherto 
absorbed by America. Their produce naturally gravitated in ever 
increasing quantities to the only markets available, viz., the United 
Kingdom, India,and Australasia. Diverted from the Atlantic, the 
stream of bounty-fed beet, after flooding British markets, began to 
flow through the Suez Canal on to the markets of the East. It soon 
became evident that the temporary respite secured to British pro- 
ducers in the West Indies was to be bought at the expense of 
British refineries at home and British producers in India, Queens- 
land, and Mauritius. 

“In sugar imports,” as is pointed out in the Annual Review of 
Indian Trade (1897-98), “there was a remarkable increase of 
518 per cent. (roughly, from 54,000 tons to 109,000 tons) owing 
to the extraordinarily large quantity of German and Austro- 
Hungarian sugar poured into the country. The sugar trade of these 
countries was diverted to the East by the countervailing duty on 
bounty-fed sugar imported into the United States imposed by 
the Dingley Tariff and the successful competition in the English 
market of French sugar owing to the enhanced export bounty 
allowed by the French Government.” 


From this brief survey of the causes which have operated to 
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force the hand of the Indian Government we may in turn gauge 
the probable effect of the Indian Act as “a factor in the Imperial 
problem.” 

The Act will directly benefit India and indirectly Mauritius, just 
as the United States Act, while injuring India and Mauritius, 
directly benefited Louisiana, California, and Hawaii, and indirectly 
the West Indies. It will tend directly to injure, to a correspond- 
ing extent, the sugar industries of the other portions of the 
British Empire. By the losses of these will be measured the 
gain of India and Mauritius. The “general interests of the Empire 
are prejudiced” by the existence of bounties, as Lord Salisbury 
instructed the delegates to the Brussels Conference. By piece- 
meal legislation on behalf of one section of the Empire these 
“general interests,” apart from that section, have been still further 
prejudiced. 

To the refining industries in these islands the loss will be imme- 
diate. In 1884, 84 per cent. of our total consumption of sugar was 
refined in Great Britain. The proportion has already fallen to less 
than 40 per cent., and continues to decline in an ever-accelerating 
ratio almost month by month. Unless India’s example is very 
promptly followed at home our once flourishing refining industry 
is doomed to practical extinction in the immediate future. 

The West Indies, as has been explained, are for the moment 
reprieved. But for the moment only. Their geographical position 
has enabled them to take full advantage of the American counter- 
valing duties, just as will Mauritius of the Indian countervailing 
duties. But there is this difference. In the case of Mauritius, it 
is the deliberate intention of the British Government that a British 
Colony shall enjoy this advantage. In the case of the West Indies, 
it is a happy accident. The American countervailing policy is 
inspired in the interests of American, not British West Indian, 
production. How temporary and precarious is the foothold which 
the British West Indies at present enjoy in the United States 
market was pointed out last year by Mr. Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons. It has been recently emphasized more strongly in 
the American Press.* It has been proclaimed “that the solution 
of the problem of successful colonization by the United States 
will be found in the rehabilitation and development of the cane- 
sugar industry.” Eighty million dollars a year, it is pointed out, 
are being spent abroad to buy foreign sugar to supply American 
consumers, and it is argued that this fertilizing stream of capital 
should be diverted, by means of a differential tariff of £2 per ton 
against foreign-grown sugar, to the quasi-American colonies of 


* Vide article in the North American Review for March, 1899, by R, A. 
Crampton. 
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Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. And further, “ American 
enterprise will never be content to stop at the production of sufti- 
cient raw sugar to supply our home consumption, but it will con- 
tinue this process until raw sugar shall become an article of 
export.” It is evident that the realization of this ambitious pro- 
gramme, at any rate in its entirety, will not be accomplished for 
some years. That it will be entered on at no distant date the 
strong Protectionist principles of American commercial policy, 
and especially the successful precedent of the rapid development 
of Hawaii as a sugar-producing territory by similar methods, leave 
little reason to doubt. 

It is, at any rate, abundantly clear that, with the Spanish sugar 
colonies now in American hands, British statesmanship cannot 
afford to count as a permanent asset of the British West Indian 
sugar industry its present advantageous position in the United 
States market. Its extinction, if less imminent, is ultimately not 
less certain than that of our home refining industry. Either the 
bounties must go, or the British West Indies must perish. The 
execution of the sentence has been postponed, not averted. 

Having considered the actual effects of the American counter- 
vailing duties in the past, and inferred therefrom the probable 
effects of the Indian countervailing duties in the future, as “ factors 
in the Imperial problem,” it remains to weigh the arguments on 
which the high priests of the laisser-faire sect base their objections 
to active anti-bounty legislation, whether Indian or Imperial. 
“Their oracles,” as Lord Curzon in mixed metaphor proclaims, 
“no longer stand at their original premium.” The more they are 
analysed, the more the wonder grows, not merely that they should 
have stood at a premium at all, but that they should ever have 
reached par. The prospectus in which they invite the public to 
subscribe to their views, prints in bold type the two words 
“Cobden” and “Confectionery.” In Cobden’s name they appeal 
to investors as Free Traders. In Confectionery statistics they seek 
to find material for the balance-sheet by which they hope to tempt 
the public to apply for shares. 

In other words it is contended, firstly, that it is contrary to the 
doctrines of Free Trade, which Cobden preached and on which 
our commercial policy is based, to take any active steps whatever 
to neutralize the operation of foreign bounties in British markets, 
and secondly, that it is inexpedient to take any such steps because, 
even if bounties are a violation of Free Trade, it would tend to the 
disadvantage of consumers generally in these islands, and especially 
those trades which use sugar as raw material, by imperilling the 
supply of “ cheap sugar.” 

To take the question of Principle first. It is generally agreed 
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that Free Trade, as embodied in the practice of our fiscal legisla- 
tion, aims at securing “equality of opportunity ” for all producers, 
whether home or foreign, and, thereby, the benefit of natural prices, 
based on free competition, for home consumers; that Protection, 
by restricting international competition in home markets, aims at 
securing the command of the home market for home producers, to 
whom the interests of the home consumers are of intent made 
subsidiary; that Bounties, by similarly restricting international 
competition in foreign murkets, aim at securing the command of 
those foreign markets for the subjects of the bounty-giving Power 
at the expense, firstly, of the home producers in those markets, and 
secondly, by means of monopoly prices, the consumers. 

Bounties, in short, are the weapon ‘of aggressive commercial 
warfare. By means of bounties, directly or indirectly granted on 
the export of raw and refined sugar, the Continental Powers have 
been enabled to “protect” their own subjects against the com- 
petition of British sugar producers in British markets. LEighty- 
three per cent. of the 1,500,000 tons of sugar imported into the 
United Kingdom last year was bounty-protected. Seventeen per 
cent. only was produced under Free Trade conditions. Six per 
cent. only, as against sixty per cent. in the pre-Bounty period, 
came from British possessions. Where bounties are present, Free 
Trade is absent. So long as bounties are allowed to operate, so 
long is Free Trade violated and Protection connived at in British 
markets. No wonder that our Free Trade Chambers of Commerce 
protest strongly and resolve that:—“Foreign States bounties which 
‘protect’ foreign-grown and foreign-refined sugar in British mar- 
kets, to the prejudice of British home and colonial industries, are 
a violation of the true principles of Free Trade, and their aboli- 
tion is called for in the true interests of British commerce.” * 
No wonder that Mr. Chamberlain exclaims: “I think that those 
Free Traders are most imprudent who contrive to identify 
the doctrine of Free Trade with the support of this abominable 
bounty system.” No wonder that their “oracles no longer stand at. 
their original premium.” 

There are a few, again, who, while admitting that Free Trade is 
violated by the existence of these bounties, yet contend that it 
would be an equal violation to take any active steps to countervail 
them. The mere mention of a “countervailing duty,” for instance, 
sends a shiver down their backs as though it implied some strange 


* This resolution was passed, with one dissentient only, ina crowded meeting of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, and was subsequently passed bya large majority 
at the Annual Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. Even stronger 


resolution have been passed by the Liverpool, Birminghan, and Glasgow 
Chambers. 
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heretical fiscal artifice, to which no orthodox disciple of Adam 
Smith, Cobden, or Gladstone could for one moment be expected to 
agree. 

Yet it is by means of countervailing duties that the Free Trade 
equilibrium of our whole fiscal system is maintained. On all 
commodities subject to Excise duties at home corresponding 
countervailing duties are levied when manufactured abroad and 
imported into this country. Equality of opportunity is thus 
secured to the home and foreign producer alike. The principle is 
even carried further. In some cases the home producer is com- 
pelled, in the interests of the Revenue, to carry on his trade 
(as, for instance, in distilleries and cigar factories) under certain 
Excise restrictions and regulations from which his foreign com- 
petitor is presumably free. In these cases the countervailing 
duties are levied at a higher rate than the corresponding 
Excise duty, and a surtax is imposed “in order to put each 
particular industry on a fair footing in its own market,” and 
to insure that “the foreign competing article shall pay a duty 
equivalent to these restrictions."** Examples of this are to be 
found in the different rates of Customs and Excise duty levied on 
spirits and chicory. The Excise duty on spirits is 10s. 6d. per 
gallon; the Customs duty}on imported spirits is 10s. 10d. per 
gallon. The Excise duty on chicory is 12s. 1d. per ewt.; the Cus- 
toms duty on chicory is 13s.3d. per ewt. A similar countervailing 
duty of 7s. Gd. per barrel is imposed on Manx beer, the Excise 
duty being smaller in the Isle of Man than in Great Britain. 

If then, as Free Traders, we thus impose countervailing duties 
to prevent the restrictions which we ourselves, in our own interests, 
impose on home producers from acting as a bounty to their foreign 
competitors, how much more ought we to countervail the restric- 
tions which foreign Powers, in their own exclusive interests, impose 
on British producers. 

Have Free Traders forgotten that the principle of countervailing 
duties was expressly sanctioned in the Sugar Bounties Convention 
which our Government signed, in 1864, with France, Holland, and 
Belgium? Mr. Gladstone was then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In the speech of the Viceroy of India to-day, defending the applica- 
tion of the same principle, we seem to hear an echo of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words in 1866, justifying the Convention in the interests of 
“a perfect freedom of trade” as “beneficial alike to the importers, 
refiners, and consumers.” In India a still more recent precedent 
exists to justify the action of the Indian Government. When for 
Revenue purposes a 5 per cent. import duty was imposed on im- 

* Vide evidence of Mr. Murray, Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. 
West India Commission Keport, vol. i., p, 138. 
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ported cottons in 1894, Sir H. Fowler, as Secretary of State for 
_India, insisted on a corresponding countervailing Excise duty being 
imposed as a “ necessary consequence ” of that measure, “so as to 
prevent the Cotton Import Duties acting as protection.” 

Finally, against those who parade the name of Cobden in their 
anti-abolition crusade, and who “ contrive to identify the doctrine 
of Free Trade with the support of this abominable bounty system,” 
let Cobden himself be called in evidence. “We do not seek Free 
Trade in corn primarily for the sake of purchasing it at a cheaper 
money value; we require it at the natural price of the world’s 
market. Whether it becomes dearer with Free Trade or cheaper, 
it matters not to us, provided the people of this country have it at 
its natural price, and every source of supply is freely open, as 
Nature and Nature’s God intended it to be; then, and then only, 
shall we be satisfied.” 

But, if Cobden fails us, let us call upon Confectionery, the “high 
priests mutter ” in despair, to support our waning oracles. Even if 
bounties do violate Free Trade let it be argued that we ought not to 
take any active steps to countervail them, because to consumers and 
certain manufacturers in this island they give “ cheap sugar” and 
a flourishing jam and confectionery trade, At the annual meeting 
of the Cobden Club a few months ago the Chairman is reported 
to have spoken as follows :—“I am almost disposed to regret that 
we have admitted as much as we have about the evils of bounties. 
Of course every Free Trader knows that they are very bad, and 
every Free Trader would wish that they, like differential duiies, 
were abolished everywhere. But in this particular instance I am 
inclined to think that the best line to take is to say plainly and 
strongly that these bounties give England cheap-~ugar, and that 
we should do nothing by legislation to prevent cheap sugar from 
coming to this country.” In other words, we are frankly urged to 
forget “ the general interests of the Empire” in the selfish interests 
of England and to mould our commercial policy on what Arthur 
Young calls “the maxims of the counter.” 

The Chairman’s words remind us of the eighteenth century 
economist who laid it down as a maxim that “all advantageous 
projects or commercial gain in any Colony which are truly incon- 
sistent with the interests of the Mother Country must be understood 
to be illegal and the practice of them unwarrantable, because they 
contradict the end for which the Colonies had a being.” Now of 
the old Mercantile System of last century there is, at any rate, this 
to be said. If economically unsound, it at any rate served its 
special purpose. If, for instance, the policy which extinguished 
the woollen industry in Ireland and prohibited the steel industry 
in the American Colonies told hardly on Irishmen and American 
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Colonists, it at any rate insured solid and substantial gain to 
English woollen manufacturers and English ironmasters. The new 
version of the system which we are now asked to adopt would 
appear to have all the theoretical vices of the original, without any 
of its practical compensating advantages. It is clear enough 
that one large sphere of British industry is being rapidly 
annihilated. Unfortunately, there is not a tittle of evidence to 
show that any other British industry is being correspondingly 
benefited. 

We certainly have cheap sugar in England, but it by no means 
follows that “bounties give England cheap sugar.” What is meant 
by “cheap sugar”? Sugar is relatively cheaper in England to-day 
than it was twenty years ago, roughly speaking, by £11 a ton. Sugar 
is also relatively cheaper in England than it is on the Continent by 
at least that same amount. We are paying, as a nation, for our 
1,500,000 tons, say, £16,500,000 sterling less than the same 
quantity would have cost us in 1879. We can purchase, as in- 
dividuals, for 2d. or 3d. what costs our neighbours in Paris and 
Berlin at least their half-franc or half-mark. The benefits are 
obvious and manifold. The consumption of sugar per head in the 
United Kingdom is thrice what it is on the Continent. Our jam 
and confectionery trades advance by leaps and bounds, and nobody 
begrudges them their good fortune and their glorious dividends. 

But are these benefits in any sense contingent or conditional on 
the maintenance of bounties? Would sugar be any appreciably 
dearer in England if bounties were abolished to-morrow, whether 
by international treaty or by Imperial anti-Bounty legislation on 
the lines adopted by the Indian and United States Governments ? 
The West India Royal Commission reports distinctly that the 
advantage which this country obtains from cheap sugar “is not 
due to the existence of bounties and would not be lost if they were 
abolished.” ‘The relative dearness of sugar on the Continent com- 
pared with England is due to the fact that sugar is heavily taxed on 
the Continent. The relative dearness of sugar twenty years ago 
compared with present prices is due to the fact that, as has been 
the case with practically all other staple commodities, improved 
processes of manufacture have been introduced and capitalistic 
methods of production on a large scale substituted for the old- 
fashioned quasi-farming methods formerly practised, alike in the 
beet and cane industries. Prices have fallen 100 per cent. because 
the cost of production has been reduced 100 per cent. 

The fall in price has probably been more rapid owing to the 
stimulus of the Bounty System than it would otherwise have been. 
Of the £11 a ton by which sugar has been cheapened it is possible 
that some small fraction might be temporarily forfeited by the 
abolition of bounties to-morrow, Experts agree that it is a 
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matter of shillings, but differ in their estimate of the number of 
shillings. Even if we take it at the outside estimate of 20s. per 
ton, it is quite clear that, not only to the Empire as a whole, but 
even to these islands, bounties, so far from bringing any net gain, 
entail a heavy net loss. Let us leave the losses of India and the 
Colonies entirely out of the question and treat it for the moment 
from the “little Englander’s” point of view. It has been estimated 
by those most competent to judge that the £1,500,000 thus 
assumed as a maximum gain is more than counterbalanced by the 
losses of the British engineering trade alone, The loss which has 
accrued from the gradual decline of the British refining industry 
spells, at least, another million sterling a year directly or indirectly 
to the wage-earners of this country. 

Witness, again, the evidence of the jam and confectionery trades 
themselves on this point. It is evident that if bounties do appre- 
ciably lower prices that these would be the first trades to be 
seriously hit by their abolition. Even ten years ago, when sugar 
was 50 per cent. dearer than it is to-day, any such idea was scoffed 
at. One of the largest firms* engaged in that industry then 
formally and publicly stated that in their opinion “were 
bounties abolished, this country would be provided with a 
larger, a better, and a more reliable supply than it had 
ever yet had.” Another equally large’ firm* wrote that the 
“abolition of bounties would not injure the fruit growing, fruit 
preserving, and confectionery trades of this country, but would 
confer a direct benefit upon them by giving them an ultimately 
cheaper as well as a more regular supply of sugar.’ And when the 
Cobden Club to-day calls upon the President of the Confectionery 
Association to bless their anti-abolition crusade, his blessing takes 
the form of an admission that “if sugar during all these years had 
been even £2 a ton dearer it is impossible to conceive that the 
enormous development which has taken place in the confectionery 
trade would to any great extent have been retarded.” 

The Cobden Club may “say plainly and strongly that bounties 
give England cheap sugar.” Unfortunately—or fortunately—their 


own expert witnesses say plainly and strongly that they do not; 
nay more, it is quite clear that they threaten to endanger the 
permanence of a cheap supply by the ruin of the refining indus- 
tries of this kingdom and the paralysis of the cane-sugar industries 
of the world.t By these bounties “the general interests of the 
Empire are prejudiced.” In the interests of the Empire they must 
either be neutralized or abolished. 


Mayson M. Berton, B.A. 


* Messrs. Batger & Co., and Messrs. Keiller & Son. 
+ For an exhaustive survey of this aspect of the Bounty Question, see Mr. 
George Martineau’s admirable paper, ‘* The Statistical Aspect of the Sugar Ques- 
tion,” read before the Statistical Society, April 18th, 1899. 
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CANADA. 


THE Report on the Defence of Canada recently drawn up by 
Major-General Hutton, who is for practical purposes the Canadian 
Commander-in-Chief, affords serious food for reflection not only to 
the people of Canada but also to their fellow-subjects in other parts 
of the Empire. It unquestionably merits more attention than it has 
hitherto received in Great Britain, where only a few casual fragments 
have been published, while there is not a single self-governing 
colony where it should not be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested, for the conditions now authoritatively described as preva- 
lent in Canada exist to a greater or less degree elsewhere. It has 
been affirmed that, save for advertising purposes, the ordinary run 
of colonial politicians take no more interest to-day in questions of 
Imperial and national defence than did those of the Mother Country 
—yesterday. All such matters are thrown back upon the Imperial 
Government with a tolerably plain hint that any suggestions from 
Imperial officers will be systematically ignored and neglected. We 
believe this cynical and perilous apathy to be in no respect due to 
the people of the Colonies, who are not allowed to know the truth 
and remain in blissful unconsciousness of their own weakness. It 
is an open secret, ¢g., that General Hutton’s predecessors have 
successively returned from their post with the story which may be 
clearly read between the lines of the present report :—“ Canada is 
practically undefended, not from any remissness on the part of her 
people, but owing to the obstructive refusal of the politicians to 
tolerate a serious military organization which would take the army 
out of politics.” Let us hope that General Hutton may be more 
fortunate than those who have preceded him, whose laborious 
recommendations remained in the Departmental waste-paper 
basket. The times are, perhaps, riper for military reform than 
they were, so the new General's exposure may conceivably bear 
fruit. Already it is declared to have caused unprecedented public 
interest throughout the Dominion, though, characteristicall y 
enough, the Ottawa politicians apparently prefer expending their- 
energies upon personal recriminations rather than in considering the 
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urgent proposals of the Commander-in-Chief. The English reader 
may possibly point out that as no one has the slightest intention 
of attacking Canada, the politicians are wise in ignoring the ques- 
tion of defence. The Englishman must bear in mind, however, 
that this is not the local view. Canadians are convinced that they 
are liable to aggression, and they are apt to reproach us with refus- 
ing to realize the reality of their peril. Let us, therefore, approach 
the subject from the Colonial rather than the British standpoint, 
and read the Hutton Report with uneasy Canadian eyes. 

General Hutton opens with a review of the events of the year 
1898, in the course of which he describes his visit to a local camp 
of instruction :—“I personally inspected a camp of instruction at 
Aldershot upon September 15th and 16th. I regret to say that 
the standard of military knowledge, the system of organization, 
the equipment of the troops and other matters connected with the 
camp were far from satisfactory. The standard of military efficiency 
was generally not equal to that which my experience with similar 
troops in other parts of the Empire had led me to expect, and was 
certainly inadequate to the national requirements of Canada.” He 
carefully abstains from blaming the wrong people for this de- 
ficiency :—* This condition of things was not, in my opinion, due 
to the troops themselves, but to the faults of the system and 
organization under which they labour. By the employment of a 
carefully selected and well-instructed staff, by an improved system 
of organization, and by encouraging a higher degree of military 
training, it may be safely predicted that the camps of instruction 
in 1899 will better satisfy modern militia requirements.” Again, 
on the Toronto Field Day, the General is impressed by the wide- 
spread military enthusiasm, and is at pains to praise the work of 
the district officer which is making that enthusiasm effective :— 
“It was satisfactory to note the great interest and military 
spirit displayed by all ranks. I hope that during the current 
year it may be possible to develop a system of tactical in- 
struction for the troops of the Dominion generally, which the 
officer in command of No. 2 Military District has initiated to 
the great benefit of the city corps under his command.” 
Perhaps the most instructive part of the report is the 
exposition of the general military situation in Canada, which 
appears to be not wholly dissimilar from that obtaining in Greece 
prior to the brutal lesson of the Turkish War. In other words, 
Canada is totally unprepared for war. Her militia so-called is not 
allowed the ordinary opportunities of acquiring so much of the 
art of war as may be learnt in time of peace. All the raw materials 
for a first-rate army exist, but the finished article is wanting. As 
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the finest wheat is less useful to a hungry man than an inferior 
loaf of bread, so a mob of virtuous and lion-hearted citizens is 
less useful in war-time than a moderate force of drilled and dis- 
ciplined soldiers. If further proof were needed of this elementary 
and obvious proposition, it was furnished in the late campaign in 
Cuba, where a striking contrast was presented between the capacity 
of that first-class fighting man, the American regular, and his 
equally brave but thoroughly inefficient comrade-in-arms, the 
volunteer, who remained in the “raw material” stage. The leading 
American newspapers combined to praise the latter and snub the 
former, but every foreign soldier is acquainted with their relative 
performances outside Santiago. There is no reason to suppose that 
the Canadian militiaman is superior to the American volunteer. It 
is therefore without surprise that we learn from General Hutton 
that the military forces of Canada, of which the Canadian militia- 
man is the mainstay, are “unsatisfactory in the extreme.” He 
praises the men for their patriotism and “ excellent physique,” but 
declares that the militia is useless for military purposes without 
a trained general staff, a proper administrative department, and an 
adequate supply “of those stores of arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment which are indispensable to the maintenance of an armed 
force intended for military operations.” In other words, the 
Canadians possess a Pantomime Army. 


It is important that this alarming state of things should be 
enforced upon the responsible people. This can be most efifec- 
tively done by giving the matter a personal application. Take, for 
example, an eminent statesman. Sir Charles Tupper, the Con- 
servative leader, is sincerely and profoundedly attached to the 
Union Jack, which he is proud of waving on all possible occasions, 
and, perhaps, on some when it might as well remain furled. 
Supposing that some rash act or utterance on his part plunged 
Canada into a war, what would be his feelings, or those of his party, 
or those of the Canadian people, on learning, as they would forth- 
with learn, that their army was ill-equipped in every respect 
except as regards courage. It was short of arms and ammunition, 
was practically without stores, transport, or doctors, and was inno- 
cent of military science. This is no fancy picture of the future but 
is the actual condition revealed in the report:—“The military force 
of Canada is not, under the existing system, an army in its true 
sense; it is but a collection of military units without cohesion,without 
staff, and without those military departments by which an army is 
moved, fed, or ministered to in sickness.” General Hutton pro- 
ceeds to call attention to another notorious defect in the Dominion 
Militia which has long been the despair of British soldiers, but 
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their protests have been made in vain :—“ The custody, main- 
tenance, and issue of warlike stores and military equipment is in 
the hands of a civil department. The anomaly of placing in the 
hands of civilians the custody of military stores has already been 
pointed out A system which removes from the knowledge and 
supervision of a general in responsible military command all those 
stores which have been provided by the Government for the use 
and efficiency of the troops under his command, will, I trust, be 
amended.” The General likewise comments upon the absurdly 
short training allowed by the estimates, which renders military 
efficiency unattainable :—“ The fact, however, that the training of 
rural battalions in the past has been spasmodic and uncertain 
renders the general efficiency of the whole militia an undetermined 
factor of defence. Until the training of rural troops is an annual 
fixture it would be folly to suppose that the militia of Canada as a 
whole can attain any satisfactory standard of military knowledge, 
or be reckoned as a solid and dependable military force. The 
period of twelve days allowed for training of all arms is all too in- 
adequate for infantry, but when it is attempted to condense into 
this short period, which amounts, after deducting Sunday and the 
days of arrival and departure, to nine working days, the training 
required for cavalry and field artillery, it needs no argument to 
show that the military value of troops thus trained cannot be of a 
high order.” Space compels us to pass over many important 
reforms proposed in General Hutton’s report, which, if adopted, 
will involve a remodelling of the Canadian Army and an inter- 
ference with the powerful vested interests of inefficiency. 

The General has, in any event, done his duty. He states the case 
for reform with much force, clearness, and candour, and in so 
doing performs a conspicuous public service. Under the heading 
“Creation of a Militia Army for Canada” he says: “Under the 
existing circumstances any considerable increase to the present 
strength of the militia force is inadvisable, but I wish most 
strongly to urge that a complete, though gradual, change should 
be effected in the organization and administration of the whole 
force, so as to conform to the requirements of the principles which 
I have ventured to submit. This change can be effected with 
comparatively small increase to the yearly budget. It will be time 
enough to consider whether an increase of the troops is necessary 
when the present inilitary situation in Canada has been made to 
approximate the modern military requirements. The difficulties 
incidental to the transformation of the existing militia force into a 
militia army need not be great.” He refers to the organization in 
Switzerland as a good model for Canada, and in conclusion says: 
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It would be necessary for the troops comprising an army thus 
created to be trained annually and for fixed periods if they are to 
possess any real military value.” Success in modern war, whether 
in defensive or offensive operation, can only be ensured by 
deliberate, slow organization during peace. History and modern 
facts alike testify that men only, no matter how brave and no 
matter how deeply endowed with military power, are powerless to 
oppose an army which has in times of peace been perfected by 
measured organization and matured by scientific preparation for 
war. Some interesting facts are given in appendix “ H ” as regards 
the expenditure upon military defence which is undertaken by 
foreign nations, by Great Britain, and by her self-governing 
Colonies. It will be of interest to note that the Canadian people, 
who have a frontier of 3,260 miles contiguous to a foreign State 
pay less per head of the population towards the defence of their 
soil than any other country in the world. It has been estimated 
that, exclusive of capital expenditure upon guns, stores, &c., an 
expenditure of $1,650,000, or 33 cents per head of the population, 
would be sufficient for the requirements of the force proposed in 
paragraph 39 (2) during the next financial year. This will be an 
increase of $130,000 upon the estimates of 1897-98. A comparison 


of the military expenditure with that of other self-governing 
Colonies of the Empire will make it apparent that the annual out- 
lay of $2,000,000 upon her defences will be the lowest expenditure 
to expect of the Dominion in the near future, with its vast re- 


sources, its increasing wealth, and its ever-widening responsi- 
bilities. 


The Toronto World is a cheap Conservative paper of large circula- 
tion,and if it expresses the mind of the Canadian“ man on the bicycle” 
on the military problem the Hutton Report should not remain a 
dead letter. Our own experience in the Mother Country during the 
last fifteen years has taught us to look to the Press for inspiration, 
stimulus, and guidance on questions of national defence rather than 
to other quarters. The Canadian Press has now a great opportunity 
of rousing the nation. The politicians will come in fast enough as 
soon as they see on which side the Canadian cat is likely to jump. 


In an editorial article the Zoronto World effectively points the moral 
of the Hutton revelations :— 


“If we wish to keep abreast of the times we must follow the lead of the most 
progressive nations and place ourselves ina position to make use of all our available 
resources in case of trouble, Canada has been living in a sort of fool’s paradise. 
While the nation is endowed in a large degree with the military instinct, we have 
been playing soldiers rather than cultivating w practical and effective military 
system. The time has arrived when we must go into the business in earnest. We 
have a duty to perform in protecting our own country and in sharing the military 
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burdens of the Empire of which weformapart. Canada does not seek to shirk her 
responsibility either in regard to herself or the Empire. Unless we are prepared to 
assume ashare of the expense incidental to the maintenance of the British army 
and navy, we cannot with any degree of self-respect call upon that army and navy 
to assist usin the hour of trouble. And weneed not delude ourselves with the idea 
that we will never encounter serious international difficulties. We may have trouble 
on our hands at any moment. There may be mining riots in the Yukon to put 
down, or the Hardy gang may go so far as to quarter their provincial constables 
in Osgoode Hall and defy constituted authority. In either case a strong federal 
military organization would prove a desirable adjunct to our governmental 
machinery.” 


Owing to the failure of the Joint High Commission to settle any 
of the serious questions outstanding between the United States and 
Canada, these countries appear to be entering upon a period of com- 
mercial warfare, which will probably embitter their moral relations, 
as it will certainly inflict heavy material loss on both combatants. 
The Log v. Lumber question is the primary cause of friction. The 
Canadians not unreasonably stipulate that if American saw-mill 
owners are to have free access to the finest forests in the world, 
which happen to be on Canadian soil, that Canadian sawn lumber 
shall have reciprocal access to the markets of the United States. 
In other words, equality of opportunity in disposing of the manu- 
factured article is to be the price of equality of opportunity in 
obtaining the raw material. But to the average American there is 
no more odious commercial doctrine than equality of opportunity- 
He aspires to surround his country with a Chinese wall of tarifts 
which no foreign manufacturers shall surmount. Here, then, is an 
inevitable impasse. The American weapon is, in the first place,a two- _ 
dollar duty upon Canadian lumber ; the Canadian reply, an export 
duty on logs. But the Americans have declared their determination 
to meet any export duty on logs by raising the import duty on 
lumber. By the Dingley Bill the dollar lumber duty was imposed ; 
but until the last few weeks the Canadians had refrained from 
retaliation. ‘The suspension of the Washington negotiations con- 
vinced them, however, that no compromise was to be looked for, so 
it is not surprising to learn that the Ontario Legislature has passed 
an Act prohibiting the export of rough logs to the United States. 
This strong measure is said to involve the closing of innumerable 
American saw-mills. The American lumbermen consequently de- 
mand retaliation in some shape or form. But the Canadians are 
prepared to meet severity with severity, and, if pressed, would pro- 
hibit the export of crude nickel, thus shattering another great 
American industry, as the United States is one of the largest con- 
sumers of nickel in the world. “Free Logs for Free Lumber” is 
the Canadian slogan. Some modus vivendi may yet be possible ; 
but it is not reasonable to ask Canada to sacrifice an essentially 
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sound principle as well as a vital interest for “Imperial” reasons. 
We must back up our own people when they are in the right. 


Side by side with this disagreeable episode may be ‘set the 
refreshing news that the Dominion Postmaster-General, Mr. 
William Mulock, to whose co-operation the initiation of an Im- 
perial Penny Post was largely due, has publicly pledged his 
Government to co-operate on the all-British-cable question. He 
is to introduce a resolution into the Dominion Parliament author- 
izing the Ottawa Government to enter into an agreement with tha 
British and the Australasian Governments “to construct, lay, and 
operate ” a cable between Canada and Australasia on the following 
conditions :— 

“ A Board of Commissioners to be created under the legislative 
authority of the British Parliament, and the cable property to be 
vested in such Board in trust for the benefit of the respective 
Governments sharing in the undertaking and in proportion to their 
respective interests therein. 

“The Board to issue debentures for the necessary payment of 
capital. The said capital, principal, and interest to form a 
first mortgage on the property and earnings; all the landing 
points to be in British territory ; the number of the Commissioners 
and their tenure of office to be determined from time to time by 
the interested Governments, each having appointments of a number 
proportionate to their contribution ; the respective Governments to 
be interested in the profits and losses in the same proportion. 

“ Finally, the Governor in Council shall be authorized on behalf 
of Canada to guarantee the payment of five-eighteenths of the 
principal and interest.” 

Under the proposed arrangement Canada would pay five- 
eighteenths, the United Kingdom five-eighteenths, and Austra- 
lasia eight-eighteenths, or four-ninths. The Australians have 
declared their willingness to pay their share, and the British 
Government is understood to be willing to pay the balance. Let 
us therefore hope that there may be no further frustration of this 
great Imperial undertaking. 


The debate on the Address in the Dominion House of Commons 
actually lasted into the fifth week, thus eclipsing the recent record of 
the British House of Commons by two weeks. Necessarily, the dis- 
cussion ranged over an immense variety of topics; but so far as one 
can judge at a distance, the Opposition do not appear to have 
made any serious impression on the Ministerial position. The 
principal attack was directed on the maladministration of the 
Yukon. This was led by Sir C, Hibbert Tupper, son of Sir Charles, 
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who occupied an entire sitting with a six hours’ speech, said to 
contain 25,000 words, 2.e., about one-third of a NATIONAL REVIEW. 
He declared that a wholesale system of bribery had existed among 
the officials ; that they gave secret information to their friends, by 
which the latter obtained advantages in registering mining claims ; 
that favouritism was shown in granting permits to take liquor into 
the territory, and in awarding contracts for the transport of 
Government supplies ; that legal friends of the Government had 
received enormous fees for their influence with the Department of 
the Interior in securing exceptional privileges in the district; and 
that the postal service had been mismanaged. He quoted from 
Miss Shaw’s articles in The Times to show that there was room for 
a thorough enquiry, and suggested the appointment of a Com- 
mission of Judges to proceed to the Yukon to investigate the 
charges, when he would produce all the testimony in his possession. 
He paid a tribute to the probity and efficiency of Commissioner 
Ogilvie, but said that he was not in a position to sift the charges in 
a manner that would satisfy the country. The Minister of the 
Interior could not shelter himself behind his officials; he stood 
primarily responsible for the rascality and the nefarious conduct of 
these men. It was no excuse for the Government to say that they 
had caused the disappearance of certain officials from the public 
service. The Government were themselves responsible for the 
maladrministration, crooked work, and disgraceful conduct of their 
minions in the Yukon. He charged against the Premier and his 
colleagues that a serious state of things had existed, and that they 
had not lifted a finger to show themselves innocent of complicity. 
Sir Hibbert Tupper’s lengthy indictment was delivered on the eve 
of the Easter holidays, and Mr. Sifton, the incriminated Minister 
of the Interior, had to content himself at the moment with giving 
a general denial. He complained of the tactics of his opponent in 
continuing his speech until midnight, which enabled the charges 
to remain uncontradicted during the holidays. 


On the reassembling of Parliament after the Easter recess, Mr. 
Sifton met the Opposition’s six hours’ attack with a six hours’ de- 
fence of the orthodox official character. He admitted that 
during the height of the gold fever there might have been irregu- 
larities at Dawson City. It would have been a miracle if, under 
the circumstances, no wrong had been done. He held, however, that 
there was no evidence to sustain a wholesale indictment against the 
entire staff at Dawson City, and instanced the honourable acquittal 
of Mr. Fawcett, ex-Gold Commissioner, as the result of the enquiry 
just concluded by Commissioner Ogilvie in Dawson City, and the 
abandonment of the remainder of the charges by the persons who 
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undertook to establish them. Ofticials in Yukon had been paid, he 
added, better than under the former Government, and were allowed 
board and lodging besides. Thus there was no force in the con- 
tention that they were under temptation. Those engaged in the 
Yukon asked and received less than the officials sent from Ottawa. 
This, he contended, disposed of the charge that officers had not 
been sufticiently paid, and that this was the cause of scandals. The 
Government had spent 44,000 dols. in sanitation, relief, and local 
improvements at Dawson City, and the local Administration had 
provided for the expenditure of 83,000 dols. more. He read a letter 
from Major Walsh, the former Commissioner, denying the accusa- 
tion of drunkenness and immorality brought against him by Sir 
Hibbert Tupper, and dealt at length with the charge that liquor 
permits had been corruptly granted. As to the charge that 
officials had’ staked and bought claims, he said that the regu- 
lations framed by the former Government did not prohibit officials 
from doing so. ‘The officials of the former Government had 
accordingly staked claims for themselves as early as January, 1896. 
An order has since been passed prohibiting the practice. The 
principal officials had been selected, not on partisan grounds, 
but for their past public services. At the same time, the lack 
of officials with any large experience of mining camps had 
proved a stumbling-block. Allowance should also be made 
for the remoteness of Yukon and the rush of 30,000 miners 
to Dawson City within a few weeks. Commissioner Ogilvie 
had now power to investigate all charges that might be made, 
and to dismiss without trial officials under suspicion, if any. 
Local Government had now been established, and in the Ministerial 
judgment the country had reached a “ satisfactory condition.” Mr. 
Sifton closed his apologia with the customary anti-climax. 
Although everything is for the best under the best of all possible 
administrations, and although a “thorough investigation ” is being 
conducted by Mr. Ogilvie, he would meet the challenge of the 
Opposition “either by a Parliamentary enquiry, or the fullest 
enquiry by some other competent tribunal should be granted at 
once.” Sir C. Hibbert Tupper very rightly maintained his demand 
for a judicial enquiry, and was ultimately defeated by 101 votes to 
48, confidence being affirmed in the Ogilvie investigation. From 
the point of view of the British investor this decision is regrettable. 
Commissioner Ogilvie is an upright and honourable man, but he is 
not strong enough, nor does he occupy a sufficiently independent 
position, to conduct the searching enquiry the occasion demands. 


The Dominion Alliance, with that unreasonableness which is 
unhappily characteristic of political teetotallers in all countries, 
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is furious with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Dominion Premier, for 
refusing to include a Prohibition Bill in the Ministerial programme. 
The Premier stated this decision in an unanswerable letter reviewing 
the situation created by the recent Plebiscite. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
points out that when he and his colleagues were urged in the 
autumn by the Dominion Alliance to introduce prohibitory legisla- 
tion, the demand was based upon the fact that on the total vote 
cast there was a majority in favour of the principle of prohibition. 
“The exact figures of the votes recorded were not at that time 
accurately known, but the official figures, which we have now, show 
that on the question put to the electors 278,487 voted yea, and 
264,571 voted nay. After the official figures had been made public, 
it was contended by some of the opponents of prohibition that the 
margin of difference between the majority and minority was so 
slight that it practically constituted a tie, and there was, therefore, 
no occasion for the Government to pronounce either one way or 
the other. The Government does not share that view. We are of 
the opinion that the fairest way of approaching the question is by 
the consideration of the total vote cast in favour of prohibition, 
leaving aside altogether the vote recorded against it.” The Premier 
adds: “In that view of the question the record shows that the 
electorate of Canada, to which the question was submitted, com- 
prised 1,233,349 voters, and of that number less than 23 per cent., 
or a trifle over one-fifth, affirmed their conviction in the principle 
of prohibition. If we remember that the object of the plébiscite 
was to give an opportunity to those who have at heart the cause of 
prohibition, who believed that the people were with them, and that 
if the question were voted upon by itself, without any other issue 
which might detract from its consideration, a majority of the elec- 
torate would respond, and thus show the Canadian people prepared 
and ready for its adoption, it must be admitted that the expectation 
was not justified by the event.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier closes his letter 
with aclear and decided answer, which is refreshing to read in days 
when political leaders are everywhere sitting on the fence. “I ven- 
ture to submit for your consideration, and the consideration of the 
members of the Dominion Alliance who believe in prohibition as 
the most efficient means of suppressing the evils of intemperance, 
that no good purpose would be served by forcing upon the people 
a measure which is shown by the vote to have the support of 
less than 23 per cent. of the electorate. Neither would it serve 
any good purpose to enter here into further controversy on the 
many incidental points discussed before us. My object is simply 
to convey to you the conclusion that in our judgment the expres- 
sion of public opinion recorded at the polls in favour of prohibition 
did not represent such a proportion of the electorate as would 


